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FRENCH LIBELS ON THE ENGLISH”. 


“Tue English have realized the fable of living with a window in 
their bosom.”” So says Madame de Stael. How, then, comes it to pass 
that they are so ill understood by foreigners, and that those who are 
nearest to them in proximity comprehend them the least? This is a 
problem that a little attention will enable us to solve. We shall attempt, 
at least, to throw some light upon it. 

In the first place, it does not always happen that those who under- 
take the ambitious task of pourtraying the character of a people, of 
whose government, laws, institutions, and manners, they are practically 
ignorant, are the best qualified to perform it. They may be very ordi- 
nary personages in their own country, and the last on whom that country 
would devolve the honour of making it known to the rest of the world ; 
yet they never doubt their own competency to describe the phenomena, 
and to lay open the hidden springs of the social system in large and 
powerful communities among whom, for a few months or years at 
farthest, they have merely sojourned as aliens and strangers. 

In the second place, the very facts on which Madame de Stael founds 
her observation have deceived travellers of no mean capacity into the 
persuasion that everything in England may be seen at a glance; that 
because mystery is repugnant to the spirit of her government and the 
habits of her people, all the great principles of her civil constitution may 
be easily ascertained. There cannot bea greater fallacy. The trans- 
parency which seems to admit the most superficial observer into the 
knowledge of the national heart, which bares everything to public view, 
is the effect of causes which it requires the greatest subtlety to detect, 
and which, when discovered, operate with so strange a complexity, and 
80 apparently in opposition to each other, that even the profoundest 
sagacity is often at a loss to account for the uniformity of the result, 
and the practical benefits which it confers. Of this even Mr. Rush, a 
very enlightened and liberal expositor of our national peculiarities, was 
not at first aware. The revelation came upon him slowly and by de- 
grees. On his arrival, he imagined that, in the institutions, manners, 
and social habits of America, he possessed a key which would enable 





* 1. Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London, by Richard Rush, Esq., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States of 
America from 1817 to 1825. 

2. Great Britain in 1833, by Baron D’ Haussez. 
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him to understand whatever might appear to be incomprehensible in 
our civil and domestic economy ; that being alike in so many particu- 
lars, it would be easy to trace the lines by which the one country di- 
verged from the other, and thus clearly to mark their distinctive charac- 
ters. But he was, at last, reluctantly convinced that Great Britain has 
no parallel,—that she stands alone a colossal miracle among nations, an 
inexplicable wonder even to those most conversant with her history. His 
remarks are ingenious and striking. It is thus he introduces the four- 
teenth chapter of his exceedingly interesting narrative :— 


« A country is not to be understood by a few months residence in it. So 
many component parts go to make up the grand total, where civilization, 
and freedom, and power, are on a large scale, that the judgment gets per- 
plexed. It pauses for examination. It must be slow in coming to con- 
clusions if it would be right. Often it must change them. A member of 
the diplomatic corps, an enlightened observer, said to me, a few days ago, 
that, at the end of the first year, he thought he knew England very well; 
when the third had gone by, he began to have doubts ; and that now, after 
a still longer time, his opinions were more unsettled than ever. Some he 
had changed entirely ; others had undergone modification; and he knew 
not what fate was to befall the rest. 

“There was reason in his remark. If it be not contradictory, I would say 
that he showed his judgment in appearing to have at present no judgment 
atall. The stranger sees in England prosperity the most amazing, with what 
seems to strike at the root of all prosperity. He sees the most profuse 
expenditure, not by the nobles alone, but large classes besides ; and through- 
out classes far larger the most resolute industry supplying its demands and 
repairing its waste; taxation strained to the utmost, with an ability un- 
paralleled to meet it; pauperism that is startling, with public and private 
charity unfailing to feed, clothe, and house it; the boldest freedom with 
submission to law; ignorance and crime so widely diffused as to appal, with 
genius, and learning, and virtue to reassure ; intestine commotions predicted, 
and never happening ; constant complaints of poverty and suffering, with 
constant increase in aggregate wealth and power—these are some of the 
anomalies which he sees. How is he at once to pass judgment on them all 
—he,a stranger, when the foremost of the natives, after studying them a lite- 
time, do nothing but differ >” 


If these observations are entitled to any weight, what value can we 
attach to nine-tenths of the foreign literature of which our country is 
made the subject? especially to the productions which have recently 
issued from the press? We may, indeed, be amused by the German 
Prince; his coxcoiabry and his sentimentalism, his affectation and his 
vanity, may help us to while away a tedious hour,—that is, if time hang 
heavy on our hands ;—under the momentary influence of bile, we may 
threaten our Italian libeller with the knout; and when we wish to im- 
pose upon ourselves a severe penance, sit down to the hopeless task of 
enumerating the countless blunders of the French Baron. But as 
for information, or anything approaching to just and enlarged views 
on any subject connected with the professed object which these writers 
have undertaken to elucidate, there is not the slightest evidence.— 
The tourist, the traveller, and the exile, have given us their distorted 
and isolated facts; they have gossiped, indeed, on every possible topic 
of interest suggested by the scenes and circumstances around them ; 
they have favoured us with their lofty and their little speculations, and 
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have contrived to make us acquainted with a philosophy of their own— 
the philosophy of ignorance: all this they have done, and it was gra- 
tuitous. But where is England? Where is the Great Britain of whose 


politics, statistics, government, laws, and customs their pages were to 


render us familiar? The people on the continent may read these works, 
and know just as much of our national character and institutions as before. 

A third reason why continental authors, and especially those of 
France, so often fail when they attempt to describe Great Britain, is 
to be found in their political prejudices. The Liberals see in our con- 
stitution an imaginary despotism, at total variance with all their notions 
of popular freedom. The Ultras regard our democratic tendencies with 
equal aversion, and denounce our free institutions as the nurseries of 
anarchy and revolution; thus reading, as they fondly believe, “ a 
great moral lesson’? to the innovators at home, who, in their msane 
violence, have successfully opposed a constitutional government to a 
legitimate and worn-out tyranny. To writers of this latter description 
it is in vain that Britain lays open the fair and ample page of her pro- 
sperity; that she lives with ‘* the window in her bosom,” and invites 
the scrutinising inquiry of all who wish to understand the secrets of her 
political and moral greatness ; they read, indeed, only to be the more 
perplexed. The light shines upon their darkness, but they comprehend 
it not. Some are wilfully blind, resolved to pervert and misrepresent all 
they see and hear, imagining that they exalt their own country by de- 
preciating ours. Every nation has its Mrs, Trollope. We do Baron 
D’Haussez, however, the justice to admit, that while breathing the spirit 
of his party, he has written with perfect honesty, and with a more gene- 
rous feeling than belongs to many of his class. His work is just such 
an one as might have been expected from an Ultra Royalist, and a 
member of the Polignac administration. Mr. Rush’s narrative at once 
convinces us, that the free alone can justly appreciate freedom. The 
same objects presented themselves to his observation and elicited his 
comments, to which Baron D’Haussez has given prominence in his 
volumes, but through what a different medium are they contemplated— 
what opposite impressions do they produce ! 

The American Enyoy writes like a statesman who considers the hap- 
piness of mankind as the grand end to be pursued by those who govern 
them, and regards the privileged orders as invested with their immunities 
not for their own sakes, but solely that they may advance the true in- 
terests of the communities over which they preside and on which they 
depend. The Bourbon minister, on the contrary, cherishes towards 
kings a devout and superstitious reverence ; every appendage of royalty 
is, in his eyes, sacred. All that appertains to thrones is to be approached 
with the awe inspired by the presence of a divinity. Monarchs, legiti- 
mate monarchs, however base and plebeian their remote origin—what- 
ever contempt they may pour upon the slaves, too happy in being per- 
mitted to breathe under their august sovereignty—are to play their 
fantastic tricks before high heaven, ahd to be adored at the very moment 
they are trampling on the rights of outraged and insulted humanity. 
The Baron is of opinion, that the English princes of the blood are un- 
mindful of their dignity when they deign to mingle with the people at 
their festivals of charity; and from this circumstance augurs the ulti- 


mate degradation of the royal house. He does not, or will uot, under- 
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stand, that in England loyalty is devotion to the laws, and that the 
monarch holds his sceptre by the same tenure which secures to his 
meanest subject his place in the social system; that to bind themselves 
up with that system is the best policy of those who have the greatest 
stake in its prosperity; and that where the people as well as the 
sovereign are the makers of the laws, there should be a community of 
interests between them, an interchange of human kindness and fellow- 
ship, where, regardless of factitious distinctions, they can occasionally 
associate as members of the same great family. What fills the Baron 
with alarm inspires Mr. Rush with confidence, and he views with com- 
placency what the other dreads as the presage of all evil. 

The ex-minister of an ex-sovereign ought surely to remember, that 
revolutions do not overturn constitutional, but legitimate thrones; and 
that the victims of popular commotions have ever been those who have 
lived above, and not with the people. The will ofan autocrat isa slight 
barrier when opposed to the will of a nation; but laws which control 
both, preserve both within their proper limits. Mr. Rush comprehends 
this; the Baron does not; it is easy to divine the reason. 

The first part of “ Great Britain in 1833” is devoted to the consi- 
deration of the lighter manners of the class of society in which the 
writer moves ; and as this portion of the work does not involve principles, 
but simply regards matters of taste, we shall content ourselves with 
merely pointing out some of its most obvious discrepancies with facts 
which have fallen under our own cognizance. 

We are certainly not among the number who look upon the cuzsine 
of a domestic establishment with indifference. Meals are with us an 
affair of some moment, and though not gourmands in the offensive 
sense of the term, we think that to dine is something more than to 
eat. We give to France its deserved pre-eminence in the science of 
cookery, and have sometimes been inclined to the opinion of Governeur 
Morris, of American and diplomatic celebrity, that if “ the French had 
revolutionized the kitchens of Europe instead of its courts, they would 
have rendered a service that no party would have called in question.” 
Sull we think Baron D’Haussez has most unreasonably depreciated the 
matériel and the arrangements of an English dinner. Can he refer to 
the elegant entertainments of our noblesse, or even of our wealthy 
commoners, when he says, “ to cover a table with immense pieces, 
boiled or roasted, and to demolish them in the confusion in which chance 
has placed them, appears to be the whole gastronomic science of the 
country”’? 

The description that follows is equally unsupported by truth; his 
complaints are utterly groundless ;—families of any consideration have 
their French cooks—fish are not always boiled—eggs are not excluded 
from English dinner-tables—omelettes are much more in vogue than 
roast beef—and the ‘* entremets ’’ are neither scantily supplied, nor are 
they exclusively composed of creams and insipid jellies. We know not in 
what circles the Baron was regaled, but really we were never present at an 
entertainment where a considerable time was lost in fetching our plate 
for any dish of which we wished to partake. The account of the wine- 
drinking after dinner—the ladies waiting for the gentlemen till the coffee 
was cold—with all the other train of circumstances which Baron 
D’Haussez tells us is descriptive of Great Britain in 1833—may apply 
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to parvenus, but assuredly not to persons distinguished by their birth or 
station.* The Baron thinks that English dinners are not sufficiently 
@ la Frangaise. Mr. Rush, who had the best opportunities of forming 
a judgment, intimates that the imitation of French fashions at the en- 
tertainments of the English nobility almost amounts to a fault. ‘ On 
one occasion,” he says, “‘ we had French cookery in perfection ; this I 
find at English as well as foreign tables.”” And when speaking of his 
first dinner at Lord Castlereagh’s, he says, “‘ Here, at the house of an 
English minister of state, French literature, the French language, 
French topics, were all about me; I add, French entrées, French 
wines.”’? ‘ By my longer residence in England,”’ he further adds, “ I 
discovered that the enlightened classes were more ready to copy from 
the French what they thought good, than the same classes in France to 
copy from England.” 

The chapter under the head of “* The Drawing-room ”’ is out of all 
keeping. The Baron must certainly have mistaken Whitechapel for 
Grosvenor-square. He thus describes a party formed of those invited 
for the evening, and subsequently joined by the dinner guests. 


“ The latter,’ we are informed, “‘ enter the drawing-room one after ano- 
ther ; they approach the ladies; they take coffee or tea, and sometimes 
liqueurs. Some talk politics—others play at cards—others approach the 
prano—albums are inspected or yawned over till the moment when the 
solid appetite is again stimulated by the display of cold meats, confectionery, 
and fruits, in an adjoining room. Sometimes the sound of the piano pro- 
vokes a country-dance, wherein figure those pretty persons who have at 
last borrowed from France the graces which have always distinguished 
their dancers.” 


This is on with a vengeance—country-dances in London in 1833! 
** The Ball ” again carries us eastward, for the Town exhibits nothing like 
it. “ A staircase which two people could scarcely ascend abreast ”? must be 
a novelty as well as a nuisance at Apsley or Devonshire House, or even 
the inferior mansions of the nobility and gentry. The following is gra- 
phic :—‘* Having made my appearance at half-past ten o’clock, I found 
the master and mistress of the house alone, seated near the principal 
entrance of the salon, waiting the company, which did not arrive till 
eleven.”’ This is too outré. Whoever saw his lordship and her lady- 
ship stationed at the door-posts to receive their guests! But we have 
neither space nor inclination to follow the Baron through all his étourderie 
about balls, concerts, amusements, and numerous other topics on which 
there is ample-room for remark and censure. His statements regarding 





* Speaking of the private dinners in parties not exceeding twelve or sixteen, 
Mr. Rush differs essentially from the Baron—* Sully, after Paulus Aimilius, said 
that to marshal an army and an entertainment were equally difficult. Those of 
which I would speak present no discordant feelings or topics. All obey forms with 
which all are familiar. Conversation moves along under common contributions and 
restraints. ‘There is no ambition of victory; to give pleasure, not try strength, is 
the aim. You remark nothing so much as acertain simplicity, the last attainment 
of high education and practised intercourse. Such are some of the characteristics 
of these private dinners. Beginning with such, I must proceed a little farther. 
The servants are so trained as to leave to the master and mistress no care but of 
looking to the guests. The arrangements of the table are orderly and beautiful. 
All are alike, yet vary ; alike in general conformity ; varying as taste varies, where 
there is self-confidence in its indulgence, where all have large means, and all are on 
the same level,” 
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family connexions and marriage, however true in their particular appli- 
cation in certain instances, are by no means just if they are meant to 
convey an idea of the general manners. The liousehold affections are 
of no country;—they may be disguised, but they cannot be extin- 
guished ; there may be heartless parents, and children who feel them- 
selves strangers in their father’s house, but the number must be compa- 

ratively small. The somewhat bitter sarcasm which closes the brief 
notice of separations and divorces has, in some glaring cases, we doubt 
not, been deserved ; but English women and English wives have not their 
equals upon the face of theearth. Ours is not the country of cavalier 
serventes ; adultery is not with us a privileged vice almost amounting to 
a virtue; and, judging from the notoriety which always accompanies 
its detection, we should say it is of rare occurrence. Those disgraceful 
legal proceedings, by which a husband obtains a pecuniary award as a 
compensation for the loss of his wife’s virtue, are far less frequent than 
heretofore. This the Baron admits, but he resolves to be malignant if 
he cannot be witty—* Shall we,”’ says he, “ seek the cause of this in 
improved manners, or ascribe it to a progress in immorality? Opinions 
are very much divided on this subject, and I shall not declare mine.” 
Baron D’Haussez, alas! is not a philosopher, yet he persuades himself 
that he is a perfect master in the science of politics. Let the following 
stand as a specimen of the accuracy and extent of his self-knowledge. 
All the greatness of England, it seems, is the product of the defects and 
vices of the individuals and classes which form its community. This, 
at least, has the merit of being a new discovery. 

“From the want of courage in the common people result the mainte- 
nance of order; from the pride of the better classes, national pride ; from 
the thirst after riches, public wealth ; from the sluggishness of imagina- 
tion, the hatred of change and consequent stability of institutions; from 
the mania to distinguish oneself, strange but useful institutions ; from 
the severity of the religion, a severity of manners; from a spirit of 
propagandism, the extension of English commerce in all quarters of 
the globe; from the distress of the parent state, the establishment of 
useful colonies ; from the sale of public places, even of seats in the national 
representation, more aptitude and stronger guarantees on the part of those 
who devote their fortune to the pursuit of such objects ; from the revolting 
inequality in the division of property, a hierarchy which connects the state 
and private individuals in a common bond of union. 

Can any thing be more profound? and we have a great deal of the 
same sort in various parts of these volumes. If any, after this, are dis- 
posed to question the Baron’s claim to foolosophising, we have no incli- 
nation to dispute with them. What a pity that nearly two years before 
the ex-minister of France published his work, “ Great Britain in 1833,” 
the nation had got rid of one of its mightiest eoteguarde—the Borough- 
mongering system —that prolific source of national prosperity ! 

If among ourselves political writers commit strange errors, and run 
into the wildest extravagances on the commonplace subjects of the 
British constitution, and the public opinion to which it has given ex- 
istence and which is at once its offspring and its safeguard, we ought not 
to be surprised if foreigners fall into a thousand blunders when they at- 
tempt either to understand or discuss them. 

These portions of the Baron’s work are at least amusing. Consti- 
tution, he tells us, we have none; and public opinion is the press, 
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especially the newspapers, which it seems are all in alliance with radi- 
calism, a word of most alarming import, which he has picked up since 
his residence among us, and which means not only opposition to every 
thing that is established, but hatred of every individual who possesses 
wealth or influence in the state. He sneers and triumphs as he assures 
us that our so-much vaunted constitution is not in Magna Charta ; that 
it does not exist in the Act of Settlement, signed by William the Third; 
that it has no place in what he is pleased to call our shapeless code of 
laws. But is it necessary to contradict a writer, or even to reason with 
him for a moment, who does not see that the constitution, the existence 
of which he denies, produced all the liberty which these instruments 
and institutes have secured; and that it is that something which, in 
our earlier history, said to monarchical tyranny, “thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther ;”? and which has at different periods restrained the 
conflicting powers of the aristocracy and the commonalty, when they 
threatened each other or endangered the throne. To what but our con- 
stitution are we to attribute the slow and gradual advance which freedom 
has made over the remnants of that tyranny which grew to its height 
during the reign of the Tudors, and was effectually thrown down by the 
exile of the last of the Stuarts? It is this constitution that enables 
us to record on the historic page changes that would have convulsed 
other nations to their centre, effected without violence, or any very 
marked excitement of the popular mind. Mobs without massacres, and 
bloodless revolutions, are the boast of England and England alone. Baron 
D’Haussez makes himself very merry with “a Radical procession ;” 
talks facetiously of his majesty the mob; the bellowing, howling 
sovereign, who not only shouted himself, but compelled the bystanders 
to shout, and who advanced in four or five files; for you must know, 
adds the ‘witty statesman, “‘ he is a many-bodied being.” Now, sup- 
posing, as was the case in France at the time of her first Revolution, we 
had known only an iron despotism, and had been, at the crisis to which 
the Baron refers, equally destitute of a constitution, what would have 
been the result? Has he not heard ofa sovereign people who went to the 
palace of royalty, not simply to tell the king that they had just dis- 
covered the constitution needed modification, but to drag that king, and 
his beautiful and high-minded consort, from the throne, only to hurry 
them to a mock tribunal, and then to execution? The Baron may retort, 
perhaps, that Englishmen once did the same. It is true a similar event 
happened, but with this difference as to the causes: Louis XVI. was 
sacrificed by the sheer maduess of anarchy—our Charles I. violated 
every principle of right, and instead of ruling by the Parliament and 
the laws, he acted in open and haughty defiance of both. Public 
opinion”? is, with the Baron, a matter of some perplexity ; but it has 
puzzled w iser heads than his. Few give themselves the trouble t» in- 
quire how it is formed and expressed; they are equally at a loss to define 
or to trace it to its origin. ‘The dominant clamour of Parliiment is not 
public opinion—the decisions of the legislature are not public opinion 
the press, with its ten hundred tongues, is not public opinion—public 
opinion is not changing and shifting like the wind—it is the aggrega’e 
wisdom of ages, working its way slowly and silently through each suc- 
cessive generation; it is the under-current, which moves on in spite of 
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all the tumult and noise upon the’ surface. Nothing is done in haste ; 
we have no mouvement, no torrent, that rushes onward, bearing down 
every thing in its fury—no heedless excitement, which destroys in an 
hour the work of centuries, without having any thing solid and useful 
to raise on its ruins. Public opinion is with us the settled conviction of 
a whole people, who are taught to discuss every subject which involves 
the well-being of the state, and which is never arrived at till it has been 
viewed in all its practicable and possible relations. It is the mind of 
the community enlightened and well grounded in all the great principles 
of civil policy; and it is the moral heart—the seat of life and energy. 
Baron D’Haussez thinks the press is its principal, if not its exclusive 
organ ; and by the press, as we have said, he means the newspapers. 
How much more luminous and just are the views of Mr. Rush :— 


“* Some will suppose,” he observes, “that the newspapers govern the 
country. Nothing would be more unfounded. There is a power not only 
in the government, but in the country itself, far above them; it lies in the 
educated classes. Now, the daily press is of the educated class; its con- 
ductors hold the pens of scholars—often of statesmen. Hence you see no 
editorial personalities, which, moreover, the public would not bear; but 
what goes into the columns of newspapers, no matter from what sources, 
comes into contact with equals, at least, in mind among readers, and a 
thousand to one in number. The bulk of these are unmoved by what such 
newspapers say, if opposite to their own opinions, which, passing quickly 
from one to another, in a society where population is dense, make head 
against the daily press, after its first efforts are spent upon classes less 
enlightened. Half the people of England live in towns. This augments 
moral and physical power ;—the last, by strengthening rural parts, through 
demand for their products,—the first, by sharpening intellect, through op- 
portunities of ollaien. The daily ys could master opposing mental 
forces, if scattered; but not when they can combine. Then, the general 
literature of the country reacts against newspapers. The permanent press, 
as distinct from the daily, teems with productions of a commanding cha- 
racter. There is a great class of authors always existent in England, whose 
sway exceeds that of the newspapers as the main body the pioneers. Perio- 
dical literature is also effective: it is a match, at least, for the newspapers, 
when its time arrives. It is more elementary, less hasty. In a word, the 
daily press in England, with its floating capital in talents, zeal, and money, 
can do much at an onset. It is an organized corps, full of spirit, and always 
ready ; but there is a higher power of mind and influence behind that can 
rally, and defeat it. From the latter source it may also be presumed that a 
more deliberate judgment will, in the end, be formed on difficult questions, 
than from the first impulses and more premature discussions of the daily 
journals. The latter move in their orbit by reflecting also, in the end, the 
higher judgment by which they have been controlled.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of England affords the Baron, who 
is “ un bon Catholique,” an opportunity of pronouncing an eulogium at 
its expense upon the French clergy and the celibacy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. We really are not disposed to enter the lists with 
him ; but how easy would it be to establish the superior morality of men 
who obey the dictates of nature and the law of Heaven to those who, in 
denying to themselves domestic enjoyments, become selfish and ascetic, 
or profligate and debauched! The great wealth of the English clergy is 
another question. As contrasted with the poverty of those of France, 
the dignitaries of the Protestant hierarchy are very natural objects of 
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Catholic envy. We do not wish the Church of England less wealthy ; 
we only desire to see its wealth more equally distributed. 

Baron d’Haussez manifests very strongly the spirit in which foreigners 
delight to indulge, and in which they seem to emulate each other,—that 
of depreciating the state of the arts in England, and British taste, espe- . 
cially in reference to music and painting. Where there is confessedly 
much to censure, or rather to regret, a generous mind would have found 
something to commend. Of music we shall say nothing, except that 
we must be dull indeed, if, after paying the best musicians of Germany, 
Italy, and France, the most enormous salaries, and listening to them year 
after year, we discover no symptoms of improvement. Nor can we now 
discuss the question whether we have among us artists fully able to 
compete with the most celebrated of their foreign contemporaries. Be 
this as it may, we cannot yet believe that it is impossible for the arts to 
flourish among us. We are better pleased with the liberal anticipations 
of Mr. Rush than with the sombre and somewhat ungenerous conclu- 
sions of the Baron. 


“In going through the rooms (at the Royal Academy) it was not easy,” 
says this American stranger, “ to avoid the reflection that a day of fame in 
the arts awaits Britain. She is still in her youth in them; she has made 
hardly any efforts. Busy in climbing to the top of everything else, she has 
not had time: the useful arts have occupied her. At the head of these in 
Europe, she is now at a point for embarking in the fine arts. To suppose 
the English climate not favourable to their cultivation is strange ;—a cli- 
mate where beautiful appearances of nature abound; that has been favour- 
able to every kind of mental eminence ; where the inferior animals are seen 
in full size and strength, and the human form in all its proportions and 
beauty,—not a climate for painters and sculptors! But it 1s said there 
must be a certain delicacy of thought and feeling to appreciate the world of 
nature, and deck it with the glories of art. Is not, then, the country of 
Shakspeare and Scott, of Milton, and Byron, and Moore, one for painters ? 
How came the Dutch with a school of painting of their own, and an eminent 
one? Js their sky more genial? and will not the English, with political 
institutions and social manners of their own, try new fields of art? An 
American adopts the anticipation the rather, because he clings to the belief 
that his own country, like republics of old, is, by and by, to take her stand 
in the arts.” 


In so large a field for speculation, and among such a multitude of 
topics, it would be surprising were there not to be found some which 
call for animadversion ; and where there is a disposition to find fault 
with the best things, there will be little difficulty in turning the scale to 
the disadvantage of what is equivocal, and in exaggerating that which 
confessedly is worthy of censure. We wish we were not obliged to 
acknowledge that there are evils in our political condition which admit 
not of palliation or excuse ; and we care not with what severity they are 
assailed, with what burning indignation they are denounced. Evils 
which, in other states and countries, have no prominence, because all is 
bad, stand out, in our political system, as monstrous and intolerable. The 
worst of them, and which Baron d’Haussez has condemned in no mea- 
sured terms, thanks to that reforming spirit which makes him tremble 
and turn pale, will soon be swept away. The state of the law is under- 
going revision, and must be changed ;—the impressment of seamen— 
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the system of factory slavery, the most cruel and shameless abuse of 
human rights that has ever disgraced any age or country,—and the 
crimes and miseries of Ireland, the effect of misgovernment and horrible 
oppression,—will ere long vanish before a spirit of just and benign legis- 
lation. We thank even foreigners for their deserved reproaches ; and 
doubt not that the public mind, awakened into energy, will promptly 
remove the causes which have provoked and justified them. 








WORDS FOR MELODIES, 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





Dirce at SEa, 


Steep !—we give thee to the wave, 

Red with life-blood of the brave ; 

Thou shalt find a noble grave,— 
Fare thee well ! 


Sleep !—thy billowy field is won! 
Proudly may the funeral gun, 
Midst the hush at set of sun, 

Boom thy knell. 


Lonely, lonely is thy bed! 

Never there may tear be shed, 

Marble rear'd, or brother's head 
Bow'd to weep. 


Yet thy record on the sea, 

Borne through battle high and free, 

Long the red-cross flag shall be,— 
Sleep, oh! sleep! 





Sister! since I MET THEE LAST. 


Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a change hath pass‘d ; 

In the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies ; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 
Never to thy childhood known; 

Through thy soul a storm hath moved,— 
Gentle sister! thou hast loved! 


Yes ! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream 

Thou art followed by a dream ; 


+ 
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- Words for Melodies. 


In the woods and valleys lone, 
Music haunts thee, not thine own. 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ?— 
Sister! thou hast loved in vain ! 


Tell me not the tale, my flower! 

On my bosom pour that shower ;— 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
pre not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d! 
Home alone can give thee rest,— 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 





FAR AWAY. 


Far away !—My soul is far away, 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore ; 
In the woods I see my brother play ; 
Midst the flowers my sister sings once more,— 
Far away! 


Far away !— My dreams are far away, 
When, at midnight, stars and shadows reign ; 
“ Gentle child,’ my mother seems to say, 
** Follow me where home shall smile again, "— 
Far away ! 


Far away !—My hope is far away 
Where Love's voice young Gladness may restore : 
O thou Dove! now soaring through the day, 
Lend me wings to reach that brighter shore,— 
Far away ! 





Ecuo Sona. 


In thy cavern-hall, 
Echo, art thou sleeping ? 
By the fountain’s fall 
Dreamy silence keeping ? 
Yet one soft note borne 
From the shepherd's horn 
Wakes thee, Echo, into music leaping ! 
Strange, sweet Echo! into music leaping ? 


Then the woods rejoice, 
Then glad sounds are swelling, 
From each sister-voice 
Round thy rocky dwelling ; 
And their sweetness fills 
All the hollow hills 
With a thousand notes, of one life telling, — 
Softly-mingled notes, of one life telling. 
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Echo! in my heart 
These deep thoughts are lying, 
Silent and apart, 
Buried, yet undying ; 
Till some gentle tone, 
Wakening, haply, one, 
Calls a thousand forth, like thee replying !— 
Strange, sweet Echo! e’en like thee replying ! 





Tue Lyre anp FLOWER. 


A lyre its plaintive sweetness pour'd 
Forth on the wild wind's track ; 
The stormy wanderer jarr'd the chord, 
But gave the music back. 
Oh! child of song, 
Bear hence to heaven thy fire! 
What hop’st thou from the reckless throng ? 
Be not like that lost lyre— 
Not like that lyre ! 


A flower its leaves and odour cast 
On a swift-rolling wave ; 
Th’ unheeding torrent darkly pass‘d, 
And back no treasure gave. 
Oh! heart of love, 
Waste not thy precious dower ! 
Turn to thine only home above ! 
Be not like that lost flower— 
Not like that flower ! 


Pitrertm's Eventne Sone to tHE Evenine Star. 


O soft star of the West ! 
Gleaming far, 
Thou'rt guiding all things hence, 
Gentle star! 
From rock and foaming wave 
The sea-bird to her nest ; 
The hunter from the hills, 
The fisher back to rest. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far ! 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star! 


No bowery roof is mine, 
No hearth of love and rest, 

Yet guide me to my shrine, 
O soft star of the West! 

There, there my home shall be, 
Heaven's dew shall wet my breast, 

When prayer and tear gush free ; 

O soft star of the West! 
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O soft star of the West, 
a ae far, 
i ide the w home, 
Gentle star ee 
Shine from thy rosy heaven ; 
Pour Joy on earth and sea ! 
Shine on! though no sweet eyes 
Look forth to watch for me. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far ! 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star ! 


Tue Lonety Birp. 


From a ruin thou art singing, 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 
The soft blue air is ringing 
By thy summer-music stirr'd ; 
But all is dark and cold beneath, 
When harps no more are heard ; 
Whence winn’'st thou that exulting breath ? 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


Thy song flows richly swelling 
To a triumph of glad sounds, 
As from its cavern-dwelling 
A stream in glory bounds! 
Though the castle echoes catch no tone 
Of human step or word, 
Though the fires be quench'd, and the feasting done, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay ? 

While dirge-notes in the breezes moan 
Through the ivy garland heard, 

Come, chant with thy rejoicing tone, 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


Yet I know a heart, wild singer ! 
Like thy forsaken tower, 
Where joy no more may linger, 
Whose love hath left his bower; 
And I know a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirr‘d, 
Though it soar from ruin in its glee— 
O lonely, lonely bird! 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON, 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. NO. XI.* 


“ THERE are two blessings of which people never know the value 
until they have lost them, (said Byron,) health and reputation. And 
not only is their loss destructive to our own happiness, but injurious to 
the peace and comfort of our friends. Health seldom goes without 
temper accompanying it; and, that fled, we become a burden on the 
patience of those around us, until dislike replaces pity and forbearance, 
Loss of reputation entails still greater evils. In losing caste, deservedly 
or otherwise, (continued Byron,) we become reckless and misanthropic : 
we cannot sympathize with those, from whom we are separated by the 
barrier of public opinion, and pride becomes the scorpion, girt by fire, 
that turns on our own breasts the sting prepared for our enemies, 
Shakspeare says, that ‘ it is a bitter thing to look into happiness 
through another man’s eyes ;’ and this must he do (said Byron) who 
has lost his reputation. Nay, rendered nervously sensitive by the false- 
ness of his position, he sees, or fancies he sees, scorn or avoidance in 
the eyes of all he encounters ; and, as it is well know n that we are never 
so jealous of the respect of others as when we have forfeited our own, 
every mark of coldness or disrespect he meets with arouses a host of 
angry feelings that prey upon his peace. Such a man is to be feared 
(continued Byron) ; and yet how many such have the world made! how 
many errors have not slander and calumny magnified into crimes of the 
darkest dye! and, malevolence and injustice having set the condemned 
seal on the reputation of him who has been judged without a trial, he is 
driven without the pale of society, a sense of injustice rankling in his 
heart; and if his hand be not against each man, the hand, or at least 
the tongue, of each man is against him. The genius and powers of 
such a man (continued Byron) act but as fresh incitements to the 
unsated malice of his calumniators; and the fame they win is but as 
the flame that consumes the funeral pile, whose blaze attracts attention 
to the substance that feeds it. Mediocrity is to be desired for those 
who lose caste, because, if it gains not pardon for errors, it sinks them 
into oblivion. But genius (continued Byron) reminds the enemies of 
its possessor, of his existence, and of their injustice. They are enraged 
that he on whom they heaped obloquy can surmount it, and elevate 
himself on new ground, where their malice cannot obstruct his path.” 

It was impossible not to see that his own position had led Byron to 
these reflections; and on observing the changes im his expressive 
countenance while uttering them, who could resist pitying the morbid 
feelings which had given them birth? The milk and honey that flowed in 
his breast has been turned to gall by the bitterness with which his 
errors have been assailed; but even now, so much of human kindness 
remains in his nature, that I am persuaded the effusions of wounded 
pride which embody themselves in the biting satires that escape from him 
are more productive of pain to him who writes, than to those on whom 
they are written. Knowing Byron as I do,1 could forgive the most 
cutting satire his pen ever traced, because I know the bitter feelings 
and violent reaction which led to it; and that, in thus avenging some 
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* Concluded from No. CLI. p. 315. 
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real or imagined injury on individuals, he looks on them as a part of that 
great whole, of which that world which he has waged war with, and that 
he fancies has waged war with him, is composed. He looks on himself 
like a soldier in action, who, without any individual resentment, strikes 
at all within his reach, as component parts of the force to which he is 
opposed. If this be indefensible, and all must admit that it is so, let 
us be merciful even while we are condemning; and let us remember 
what must have been the heart-aches and corroding thoughts of a mind 
so sensitive as Byron’s, ere the last weapons of despair were resorted to, 
and the fearful sally, the forlorn, hope attack, on the world’s opinions, 
made while many of those opinions had partisans within his own breast, 
even while he stood in the last breach of ¢ defeated hope, to oppose them. 
The poison in which he has dipped the arrows aimed at the world has 
long been preying on his own life, and has been produced by the delete- 
rious draughts administered by that world, and which he has quaffed to 
the dregs, until it has turned the once healthful current of his existence 
into deadly venom, poisoning all the fine and generous qualities that 
adorned his nature. He feels what he might have been, and what he is, 
and detests the world that has marred his destiny. But, as the passions 
lose their empire, he will think differently : the veil which now obscures 
his reason will pass away, like clouds dispelled by the sun; he will 
learn to distinguish much of good, where he has hitherto seen only evil ; 
and no longer braving the world, and, to enrage it, assuming faults he 
has not, he will let the good qualities he has, make themselves known, 
and gain that good will and regard they were formed to conciliate. 

“ I often, in imagination, pass over a long lapse of years, (said Byron, ) 
and console myself for present privations, in anticipating the time when 
my daughter will know me by reading my works; for, though the hand 
of prejudice may conceal my portrait from her eyes, it cannot hereafter 
conceal my thoughts and feelings, which will talk to her when he to 
whom they belonged has ceased to exist. ‘The triumph will then be 
mine; and the tears that my child will drop over expressions wrung 
from me by mental agony,—the certainty that she will enter into the 
sentiments which dictated the various allusions to her and myself in my 
works,—consoles me in many a gloomy hour. Ada’s mother has 
feasted on the smiles of her infancy and growth, but the tears of her 
maturity shall be mine.” 

I thought it a good opportunity to represent to Byron, which this 
thought alone should operate to prevent his ever writing a page that 
could bring the blush of offended modesty to the cheek of his daughter ; 
and that, if he hoped to live in her heart, unsullied by aught that could 
abate her admiration, he ought never more to write a line of Don Juan. 
He remained silent for some minutes, and then said, “ You are right ; 
I never recollected this. I am jealously tenacious of the undivided 
sympathy of my daughter; and that work, (Don Juan,) written to 
beguile hours of tristesse and wretchedness, is well calculated to loosen 
my hold on her affection. I will write no more of it ;—would that I 
had never written a line!” 

There is something tender and beautiful in the deep love with which 
poor Byron turns to his daughter. This is his last resting-place, and 
on her heart has he cast his last anchor of hope. When one reflects 
that he looks not to consolation from her during his life, as he believes 
her mother implacable, and only hopes that, when the grave has closed 
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over him, his child will cherish his memory, and weep over his misfor- 
tunes, it is impossible not to sympathize with his feelings. Poor 
Byron! why is he not always true to himself? Who can, like him, 
excite sympathy, even when one knows him to be erring? But he 
shames one out of one’s natural and better feelings by his mockery of 
self. Alas! 
** His is a lofty spirit, turn'd aside 

From its bright path by woes, and wrongs, and pride ; 

And onward in its new, tumultuous course, 

Borne with too rapid and intense a force 

To pause one moment in the dread career, 

And ask—if such could be its native sphere ?” 


How unsatisfactory is it to find one’s feelings with regard to Byron 
varying every day! This is because he is never two days the same, 
The day after he has awakened the deepest interest, his manner of 
scoffing at himself and others destroys it, and one feels as if one had 
been duped into a sympathy, only to be laughed at. 

** | have been accused (said Byron) of thinking ill of women. This 
has proceeded from my sarcastic observations on them in conversation, 
much more than from what I have written. The fact is, I always say 
whatever comes into my head, and very often say things to provoke 

ople to whom I am talking. If I meet a romantic person, with what 
I call a too exalted opinion of women, | have a peculiar satisfaction in 
speaking lightly of them; not out of pique to your sex, but to mortify 
their champion ; as I always conclude, that when a man over-praises 
women, he does it to convey the impression of how much they must 
have favoured him, to have won such gratitude towards them ; whereas 
there is such an abnegation of vanity in a poor devil’s decrying women, 
——it is such a proof positive that they never distinguished him, that ! 
can overlook it. People take for gospel all I say, and go away con- 
tinually with false impressions. Macs n’importe! it will render the 
statements of my future biographers more amusing ; as I flatter myself 
I shall have more than one. Indeed, the more the merrier, say 1. One 
will represent me as a sort of sublime misanthrope, with moments of 
kind feeling. This, par example, is my favourite ré/e. Another will 
pourtray me as a modern Don Juan; and a third (as it would be hard 
if a votary of the Muses had less than the number of the Graces for his 
biographers) will, it is to be hoped, if only for opposition sake, repre- 
sent me as an amiab/e, ill-used gentleman, ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning.’ Now, if I know myself, I should say, that I have no charac- 
ter at all. By the by, this is what has long been said, as I lost mine, 
as an Irishman would say, before I had it. That is to say, my 
reputation was gone, according to the good-natured English, before 
[ had arrived at years of discretion, which is the period one is supposed 
to have found one. But, joking apart, what I think of myself is, that | 
am so changeable, being every thing by turns and nothing long,—I am 
such a strange mélange of good and evil, that it would be difficult to 
describe me. There are but two sentiments to which I am constant,—a 
strong love of liberty, and a detestation of cant, and neither is calculated 
to gain me friends. I am of a wayward, uncertain disposition, more 
disposed to display the defects than the redeeming points in my nature: 
this, at least, proves that I understand mankind, for they are always 
ready to believe the evil, but not the good; and there is no crime of 
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which I could accuse myself, for which they would not give me implicit 
nr: a do you think of me?” (asked he, looking louie in 
my face. 

replied, “I look on you asa spoilt child of genius, an epicycle in 
your own circle.” At which he laughed, though half disposed to be angry. 

**T have made as many sacrifices to liberty (continued Byron) as most 
people of my age ; and the one I am about to undertake is not the least, 
though, probably, it will be the last ; for, with my broken health, and 
the chances of war, Greece will most likely terminate my mortal career. 
I like Italy, its climate, its customs, and ae all its freedom from cant 
of every kind, which is the primum mobile of England; therefore it is 
no slight sacrifice of comfort to give up the tranquil life I lead here, and 
break through the ties I have formed, to engage in a cause, for the 
successful result of which I have no very sanguine hopes. You will 
think me more superstitious than ever (said Byron) when I[ tell you, 
that I have a presentiment that I shall die in Greece ; I hope it may be 
in action, for that would be a good finish to a very triste existence, and 
I have a horror of death-bed scenes ; but as I have not been famous for 
my luck in life, most probably J shall not have more in the manner of 
my death, and that I may draw my last sigh, not on the field of glory, 
but on the bed of disease. I very nearly died when I was in Greece in 
my youth ; perhaps, as things have turned out, it would have been well 
if Thad; I should have lost nothing, and the world very little, and I 
should have escaped many cares, for God knows I have had enough of 
one kind or another ; but I am getting gloomy, and looking either back 
or forward is not calculated to enliven me. One of the reasons why I 
quiz my friends in conversation is, that it keeps me from thinking of 
myself. You laugh, but it is true.” 

Byron had so unquenchable a thirst for celebrity, that no means were 
left untried that might attain it: this frequently led to his expressing 
opinions totally at variance with his actions and real sentiments, and 
vice versa, and made him appear quite inconsistent and puerile. There 
was no sort of celebrity that he did not, at some period or other, con- 
descend to seek, and he was not over-nice in the means, provided he 
obtained the end. This weakness it was that led him to accord his 
society to many persons whom he thought unworthy the distinction, 
fancying that he might find a greater facility in astonishing them, which 
he had a childish propensity to do, than with those who were more on an 
equality with him. When I say persons that he thought unworthy of 
his society, I refer only to their stations in life, and not to their merits, 
as the first was the criterion by which Byron was most prone to judge 
them, never being able to conquer the overweening prejudices in favour 
of aristocracy that subjugated him. He expected a deferential submission 
to his opinions from those whom he thought he honoured by admitting 
to his society ; and if they did not seem duly impressed with a sense of 
his condescension, as well as astonished at the versatility of his powers 
and accomplishments, he showed his dissatisfaction by assuming an air 
of superiority, and by opposing their opinions in a dictatorial tone, as if 
from his fiat there was no appeal. If, on the contrary, they appeared 
willing to admit his superiority in all respects, he was kind, playful, and 
good-humoured, and only showed his own sense of it by familiar jokes, 
and attempts at hoaxing, to which he was greatly addicted. 

Dec.—vou. XXXIX. NO, CLVI. 25 
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An extraordinary peculiarity in Byron was his constant habit of 
disclaiming friendships, a habit that must have been rather humiliating 
to those who prided themselves on being considered his friends. He 
invariably, in conversing about the persons supposed to stand in that 
relation to him, drew a line of demarcation, and Lord Clare, with Mr. 
Hobhouse and Moore, were the only persons he allowed to be within its 

ale. Long acquaintance, habitual correspondence, and reciprocity of 

ind actions, which are the general bonds of friendship, were not 
admitted by Byron to be sufficient claims to the title of friend; and he 
seized with avidity every opportunity of denying this relation with persons 
for whom, I am persuaded, he felt the sentiment, and to whom he would 
not have hesitated to have given all proof but the name, yet who, wanting 
this, could not, consistently with delicacy, receive aught else 

This habit of disclaiming friendships was very injudicious in Byron, 
as it must have wounded the amour propre of those who liked him, and 
humiliated the pride and delicacy of all whom he had ever laid under 
Obligations, as well as freed, from a sense of what was due to friendship, 
those who, restrained by the acknowledgment of that tie, might have 
proved themselves his zealous defenders and advocates. It was his 
aristocratic pride that prompted this ungracious conduct, and I re- 
member telling him, apropos to his denying friendships, that all the 
eo with whom he disclaimed them must have less vanity, and more 

indness of nature, than fall to the lot of most people, if they did not 
renounce the sentiment which he disdained to acknowledge, and give him 
proofs that it no longer operated on them. His own morbid sensitive- 
ness did not incline him to be more merciful to that of: others; it 
seemed, on the contrary, to render him less so, as if every feeling was 
concentrated in self alone, and yet this egotist was capable of acts of 
generosity, kindness, and pity for the unfortunate; but he appeared to 
think, that the physical ills of others were those alone which he was 
called on to sympathize with; their moral ailments he entered not into, 
as he considered his own to be too elevated to admit of any reciprocity 
with those of others. The immeasurable difference between his genius 
and that of all others he encountered had given him a false estimate of 
their feelings and characters ; they could not, like him, embody their 
feelings in language that found an echo in every breast, and hence he 
concluded they had neither the depth nor refinement of his. He forgot 
that this very power of sending forth his thoughts disburthened him of 
much of their bitterness, while others wanting it felt but the more 
poignantly what is unshared and unexpressed. I have told Byron, that 

e added ingratitude to his other faults, by scoffing at, and despising his 
countrymen, who have shared all his griefs, and enjoyed all his biting 
pleasantries. He has sounded the diapason of his own feelings, and found 
the concord in theirs, which proves a sympathy he cannot deny, and 
ought not to mock. He says, that he values not their applauses or 
sympathy ; that he who describes passions and crimes touches chords 
which vibrate in every breast: not that either pity or interest is felt for 
him who submits to this moral anatomy; but that each discovers the 
symptoms of his own malady, and feels and thinks only of self, while 
analyzing the griefs or pleasures of another. 

When Byron had been one day repeating to me some epigrams and 
lampoons, in which many of his friends were treated with great seve- 
rity, I observed that, in case he died, and these proofs of friendshup 
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came before the public, what would be the feelings of those so severely 
dealt by, and who previously had indulged the agreeable illusion of 
being igh in his good graces! 

“ That (said Byron) is precisely one of the ideas which most amuses 
me. I often fancy the rage and humiliation of my quondam friends at 
hearing the truth (at least from me) for the first time, and when I am 
beyond the reach of their malice. Each individual will enjoy the sar- 
casms against his friends, but that will not console him for those against 
himself. Knowing the affectionate dispositions of my sot-disant friends, 
and the mortal chagrin my death would occasion them, I have written 
my thoughts of each, purely as a consolation for them in case they sur- 
vive me. Surely this is philanthropic, for a more effectual means of 
rea om all regret for the dead could hardly be found than discover- 
ing, after their decease, memorials in which the surviving friends were 
treated with more sincerity than flattery. What grief (continued Byron, 
laughing while he spoke) could resist the charges of ugliness, dulness, 
or any of the thousand nameless defects, personal or mental, to which 
flesh is heir, coming from one ostentatiously loved, lamented, and de- 
parted, and when reprisals or recantations are impossible! Tears would 
soon be dried, lamentations and eulogiums changed to reproaches, and 
many faults would be discovered in the dear departed that had previously 
escaped detection. If half the observations (said Byron) which friends 
make on each other were written down instead of being said, how few 
would remain on terms of friendship! People are in such daily habits 
of commenting on the defects of friends, that they are unconscious of 
the unkindness of it, which only comes home to their business and 
bosoms when they discover that they have been so treated, which proves 
that se/f'is the only medium for feeling or judging of, or for, others. 
Now I write down, as well as speak, my sentiments of those who believe 
that they have guiled me; and I only wish (in case I die before them) 
that I could return to witness the effect my posthumous opinions of them 
are likely to produce on their minds. What good fun this would be! 
Is it not disinterested in me to lay up this source of consolation for my 
friends, whose grief for my loss might otherwise be too acute? You 
don’t seem to value it as you ought (continued Byron, with one of his 
sardonic smiles, seeing that I looked, as I really felt, surprized at his 
avowed insincerity). I feel the same pleasure in anticipating the rage 
and mortification of my sot-disant friends, at the discovery of my real 
sentiments of them, that a miser may be supposed to feel while making 
a will which is to disappoint all the expectants who have been toading 
him for years. Then only think how amusing it will be, to compare my 
posthumous with my previously given opinions, one throwing ridicule 
on the other. This will be delicious, (said he, rubbing his hands,) and 
the very anticipation of it charms me. Now this, by your grave face, 
you are disposed to call very wicked, nay, more, very mean; but wicked 
ot mean, or both united, it is human nature, or at least my nature.”’ 

Should various poems of Byron that I have seen ever meet the public 
eye, and this is by no means unlikely, they will furnish a better criterion 
for judging his real sentiments than all the notices of him that have yet 
appeared. 

Each day that brought Byron nearer to the asi fixed on for his 
departure for Greece seemed to render him still more reluctant to un- 
dertake it. He frequently expressed a wish to return to England, if 
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only for a few weeks, before he embarked, and yet had not firmness 
of purpose sufficient to carry his wishes into effect. There was a 
helplessness about Byron, a sort of abandonment of himself to his destiny, 
as he called it, that commonplace people can as little pity as under- 
stand. His purposes in visiting England, previous to Greece, were 
vague and undefined, even to himself; but from various observations 
that he let fall, I imagined that he hoped to establish something like an 
amicable understanding, or correspondence, with Lady Byron, and to see 
his child, which last desire had become a fixed one in his mind. He so 
often turned with a yearning heart to his wish of going to England 
before Greece, that we asked him why, being a free agent, he did not 
go. The question seemed to embarrass him. He stammered, blushed, 
and said,— 

“ Why, true, there is no reason why I[ should not go; but yet I want 
resolution to encounter all the disagreeable circumstances which might, 
and most probably would, greet my arrival in England. ‘The host of 
foes that now slumber, because they believe me out of their reach, and 
that their stings cannot touch me, would soon awake with renewed 
energies to assail and blacken me. The press, that powerful engine of 
a licentious age, (an engine known only in civilized England as an 
invader of the privacy of domestic life,) would pour forth all its venom 
against me, ridiculing my person, misinterpreting my motives, and mis- 
representing my actions. I can mock at all these attacks when the sea 
divides me from them, but on the spot, and reading the effect of each 
libel in the alarmed faces of my selfishly-sensitive friends, whose com- 
mon attentions, under such circumstances, seem to demand gratitude for 
the personal risk of abuse incurred by a contact with the attacked delin- 
quent,—no, this I could not stand, because I once endured it, and never 
have forgotten what [ felt under the infliction. I wish to see Lady 
Byron and my child, because [ firmly believe I shall never return from 
Greece, and that I anxiously desire to forgive, and be forgiven, by the 
former, and to embrace Ada. It is more than probable (continued 
Byron) that the same amiable consistency,—to call it by no harsher 
name,—which has hitherto influenced Lady B.’s adherence to the line 
she had adopted, of refusing all explanation, or attempt at reconciliation, 
would still operate on her conduct. My letters would be returned un- 
opened, my daughter would be prevented from seeing me, and any step 
I might, from affection, be forced to take to assert my right of seeing her 
once more before I left England, would be misrepresented as an act of 
the most barbarous tyranny and persecution towards the mother: and the 
child; and I should be driven again from the British shore, more 
vilified, and with even greater ignominy, than on the separation. Such 
is my idea of the justice of public opinion in England, (continued Byron,) 
and, with such woeful experience as I have had, can you wonder that 
I dare not encounter the annoyances I have detailed? — But if I live, and 
return from Greece with something better and higher than the repu- 
tation or glory of a poet, opinions may change, as the successful are 
always judged favourably of in our country; my laurels may cover my 
faults better than the bays have done, and give a totally different reading 
to my thoughts, words, and deeds.”’ 

With such various forms of pleasing as rarely fall to the lot of man, 
Byron possessed the counter-balance to an extraordinary degree, as he 
could disenchant his admirers almost as quickly as he had won their 
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admiration. He was too observant not to discover, at a glance, the 
falling off in the admiration of those around him, and resented as an 
injury the decrease in their esteem, which a little consideration for their 
feelings, and some restraint in the ex expression of his own, would have 
prevented. Sensitive, jealous, and exigent himself, he had no sympathy 
or forbearance for those weaknesses in others. He claimed admiration 
not only for his genius, but for his defects, as a sort of right that apper- 
tained solely to him. He was conscious of this foiblesse, but wanted 
either power or inclination to correct it, and was deeply offended if others 
appeared to have made the discovery. 

There was a sort of mental reservation in Byron’s intercourse with 
those with whom he was on habits of intimacy that he had not tact enough 
to conceal, and which was more offensive when the natural flippancy of 
his manner was taken into consideration. His incontinence of speech 
on subjects of a personal nature, and with regard to the defects of friends, 
rendered this display of reserve on other points still more offensive ; as, 
after having disclosed secrets which left him, and some of those whom he 
professed to like, at the mercy of the discretion of the person confided in, 
he would absolve him from the best motive for secresy—that of implied 
confidence—bydisclaiming any sentiment of friendship for those so trusted. 
It was as though he said, I think aloud, and you hear my thoughts ; but 
I have no feeling of friendship towards you, though you might imagine 
I have, from the confidence I repose. Do not deceive yourself: few, if 
any, are worthy of my friendship; and only one or two possess even a 
portion of it. I think not of you but as the first recipient for the dis- 
closures that I have /e hesoin to make, and as an admirer whom I can 
make administer to my vanity, by exciting in turn your surprise, wonder, 
and admiration, but I can have no sy mpathy with you. 

Byron, in all his intercourse with acquaintances, proved that he 
wanted the simplicity and good faith of uncivilized life, without having 
acquired the tact and fine perception that throws a veil over the artificial 
coldness and selfishness of refined civilization, which must be concealed 
to be rendered endurable. To keep alive sympathy, there must be a 
reciprocity of feelings ; and this Byron did not, or would not, under- 
stand. It was the want of this, or rather the studied display of the 
want, that deprived him of the affection that would otherwise have been 
unreservedly accorded to him, and which he had so many qualities 
calculated to call forth. Those who have known Byron only in the 
turmoil and feverish excitation of a London life, may not have had time 
or opportunity to be struck with this defalcation in his nature; or, if 
they observed it, might naturally attribute it to the artificial state of so- 
ciety in London, which more or less affects all its members; but when 
he was seen in the isolation of a foreign land, with few acquaintances, 
and fewer friends, to make demands either on his time or sympathy, this 
extreme egotism became strikingly visible, and repelled the affection 
that must otherwise have replaced the admiration to which he never 
failed to give birth. 

Byron had thought long and profoundly on man and his vices,— 
natural and acquired ;—he generalized and condemned en masse, in 
theory ; while, in practice, he was ready to allow the exceptions to his 
general rule. He had commenced his travels ere age or experience 
had rendered him capable of forming a just estimate of the civilized 
world he had left, or the uncivilized one he was exploring: hence 
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he saw both through a false medium, and observed not that their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages were counterbalanced. Byron wished for 
that Utopian state of perfection which experience teaches us it is im- 
possible to attain,—the simplicity and good faith of savage life, with the 
refinement and intelligence of civilization. Naturally of a melancholy 
temperament, his travels in Greece were eminently calculated to give a 
still more sombre tint to his mind, and tracing at each step the marks 
of degradation which had followed a state of civilization still more luxu- 
rious than that he had left; and surrounded with the fragments of arts 
that we can but imperfectly copy, and rains whose original beauty we 
can never hope to emulate, he grew into a contempt of the actual state 
of things, and lived but in dreams of the past, or aspirations of the future. 
This state of mind, as unnatural as it is uncommon in @ young man, 
destroyed the bonds of sympathy between him and those of his own age, 
without creating any with those of a more advanced. With the young 
he could not sympathize, because they felt not like him; and with the 
old, because that, though their reasonings and reflections arrived at the 
same conclusions, they had not journeyed by the same road. They had 
travelled by the beaten one of experience, but he had abridged the road, 
having been hurried over it by the passions which were still unexhausted, 
and ready to go in search of new discoveries, The wisdom thus pre- 
maturely acquired by Byron, being the forced fruit of circumstances 
and travel acting on an excitable mind, instead of being the natural 
production ripened by time, was, like all precocious advantages, of 
comparatively little utility; it influenced his words more than his deeds, 
and wanted that patience and forbearance towards the transgressions of 
others that is best acquired by having suffered from and repented 
our own, 

It would be a curious speculation to reflect how far the mind of 
Byron might have been differently operated on had he, instead of going 
to Greece in his early youth, spent the same period beneath the genial 
climate, and surrounded by the luxuries of Italy. We should then, 
most probably, have had a “ Don Juan ”’ of a less reprehensible cha- 
racter, and more excusable from the youth of its author, followed, in 
natural succession, by atoning works produced by the autumnal sun of 
maturity, and the mellowing touches of experience,—instead of his 
turning from the more elevated tone of “ Childe Harold”? to “ Don 
Juan.” Each year, had life been spared him, would have corrected 
the false wisdom that had been the bane of Byron, and which, like the 
fruit so eloquently described by himself as growing on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, that was lovely to the eye, but turned to ashes when tasted, 
was productive only of disappointment to him, because he mistook it for 
the real fruit its appearance resembled, and found only bitterness in its 
taste. 

There was that in Byron which would have yet nobly redeemed the 
errors of his youth, and the misuse of his genius, had length of years 
been granted him ; and, while lamenting his premature death, our regret 
is rendered the more poignant by the reflection, that we are deprived of 
works which, tempered by an understanding arrived at its meridian, 
would have had all the genius, without the immorality of his more 
youthful productions, which, notwithstanding their defects, have formed 
an epoch in the literature of his country. 
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SEASONABLE DITTIES.—NO. IV. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


ALL HAIL TO THEE, HOARY DECEMBER ! —A DECEMBER PASTORAL. 


Att hail to thee, hoary December ! 
All hail! (except mizzle and sleet)— 
Dark month, if one half I remember, 
A list of thy charms I'll repeat: 
Though roses are faded, and mute is 
The nightingale’s song in the grove, 
Thou art, among candlelight beauties, 
The one of all others I love. 


Now mulligatawny is chosen 
For luncheons, both wholesome and nice ; 
And, Grange, thy brisk trade is quite frozen, 
For nobody purchases ice ! 
There's ice on the Serpentine River, 
Where ladies and gentlemen skate, 
And whilst on the margin I shiver, 
They flourish a figure of eight ! 


Oh come with thy thousand ingredients 
For making an exquisite feast, 
Oh come with thy countless expedients 
For fattening up a prize beast ! 
Thy cooks, whose perpetual work is 
To mince meat, she fn hail thy approach ; 
And oh, what uncommon fine turkeys e 
From Norwich fly up by the coach! 


Oh! all love December with reason ;— 
For while Hospitality feeds 

Her guests, she well knows ‘tis the season 
For Charity’s holier deeds : 

And thus rich and poor have to thank it 
For gifts which impartially flow ; 

The pauper, when wrapp'd in his blanket, 
Sighs not for a blanquette de veau. 


Oh come with thy Christmas vagaries, 
Thy harlequin pantomime jumps, 
Grim ogres, and beautiful fairies, 
In gossamer trousers and pumps! 
Oh come with thy clownish grimaces, 
Thy pantaloon practical wit ; 
And, tier above tier, merry faces 
In gallery, boxes, and pit! 


Oh come with George Barnwell and Millwood, 
A drama of practical force, 
Which, were we disposed to do ill, would 
Soon make us good people of course ! 
Young Barnwell—the author alleges— 
Got rid of his money too fast ; 
And, bothered with pawnbroker’s pledges, 
He murdered his une/e at last ! 


Come hither with fun and with folly, 
Bring icicle gems on thy brow, 


_The bright coral beads of the holly, 


And pearls from the mistletoe bough, 
Oh come with thy shining apparel, 

Thy robe like the snow on the hill ; 
And come, above all, with a barrel 
Of something to take off the chill! 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


Tuts is the true millennium of the printers. Oh! that those typo- 
graphical heroes of the fifteenth century, Faust, Guttenberg, and Peter 
Schoeffer, could burst the marble monuments in which they are en- 
shrined, and just take a peep at one of our steam-engines, which deliver 
to Fame, or to the cheesemongers, as many sheets in an hour as they, 
with infinite labour, though with ingenuity laudable for such an age, 
brought forth in a month! Doubtless every department of the press 
will henceforth be subjected to the same law of periodicity, which prevails 
throughout every region of the heavens. The earth is at once an Annual, 
laden with all the accumulated treasures of the year; a Quarterly Review, 
delighting us with the varieties of each succeeding season ; and a daily 
Newspaper, teeming with new events which keep us, its readers, j in a 
state of constant excitement. ‘The moon, what is it but a perpetual 
** New Monthly Magazine ?”’ In the higher firmament of the skies, 
we hear of systems which require for their periodical completion some 
five hundred years. What prodigious periodicals the people in those 
remote planets must possess! Their weeks must be longer than our 
years, their hours than our days. ‘“‘ Paradise Lost’? they would look 
upon as a trifle. It would scarcely fill the space which they dedicate to 
the “ Poet’s Corner.” As for this article, upon- which we are at present 
engaged for the edification of our much-beloved readers, whoever they may 
be, we fear that it would be scarcely perceptible in a page of the “* New 
Monthly” which illuminates and exalts the good folk who bask in the 
rays of Bellatrix or Betelgeux. Heaven defend us from being ap- 
pointed, some fine morning, for our sins, editor of the Times in the 
head of the Ram, or the tail of the Great Bear! 

Indeed, matters are in a sufficiently deplorable state on the petty 
planet to which we happen at present to belong. Behold us obliged, 
——the thing is so cheap we cannot help it,—to take in, or be taken in 
by, “ Johnson’s Dictionary,’”’ converted into a neat periodical. For the 
same irresistible reason we renew our acquaintance every Saturday with 
the beauties of “ Guthrie’s Gazetteer,” and the pleasantries of that 
Grammar, which goes under the renowned name of Lindley Murray. 
We next turn with enthusiasm to four pages of law, made easy to the most 
obtuse mind, and beguiling to the most phlegmatic. Astronomy comes 
before us, clothed in the garb of romance ; and History looks so gay with 
all her embellishments, that we hand out our penny for her with rapture. 
We have already become perfect geologists for the sum of three-pence ; 
and fora groat we received in exchange such a degree of enlighten- 
ment in the mysteries of anatomy, that we hereby undertake to kill any 
man in such a really agreeable and expeditious way, that he shall know 
nothing atall of the process. To determined suicides we shall be found 
inv aluable, and we take the liberty to recommend ourselves to their at- 
tention. Paganini spent fourteen years and all his fortune in learning 
to play on one string. We played excellently on four, in two weeks, by 
the aid of the “ Musical Magazine,” for which we paid the sum of 
three halfpence. We may say, without van ity that we shine in botany, 
divinity, zoology, and horticulture, having made ourselves perfect masters 
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in these branches of useful knowledge, at the rate of two-pence half- 

nny per branch. In short, we expect that, before Christmas, we shall 
oe in our proper person, a complete animated Encyclopedia, at the sum 
total expense of half-a-crown. When the holidays come, however, we 
shall repay our poor soul for the heavy burthens which we at present 
hebdomadally impose upon it. We are all Minerva now,—then we shall 
be Bacchus. 

Look at the illustrations,—their perfection,—their brilliancy,—the 
number of them that we can buy for a trifle! Portraits,—landscapes, 
—still life,— dogs,—horses,—game,— Landseer,—Turner,— Martin,— 
Cruikshank,—all you may have almost for nothing. Montgomery the 
Second is gone to Pandemonium to collect materials for landscapes, 
which he has undertaken to describe in a most tremendous poem. ‘The 
ever-to-be-lamented Rosa Matilda is already awakened from her tomb, 
for the purpose of lending her never-to-be-forgotten verses to the prints 
of Charles Tilt. We are soon to have, not only a new edition of Robert 
Burns, but charming sketches of every individual whiskey-house which 
he honoured by getting particularly drunk therein. The Findens 
threaten to make even Crabbe popular ! 

What is to become of all the paper which is now in constant process 
of typo-impressment? What are we to do with it? Where is it to 
find room in some half-dozen years? We observe, indeed, more than 
one Encyclopeedia in progress, which is likely to be concluded about the 
year of our Lord 2000. As we do not intend to live so long as 
that, we leave the said Encyclopedia to shift for itself. But, mercy on 
us, how are we to dispose of the “ National Library?” Here is a col- 
lection “ intended to place al/ the most useful, instructive, moral, and 
entertaining works, comprising the standard literature of a// countries, 
within the means of ad/ the families in the three kingdoms!’? We are 
kindly informed, lest our natural feelings should be alarmed at the pro- 
spect of paying for such a number of books, still more of perusing them, 
that all this is to be accomplished “‘ without taxing too heavily, at one 
and the same time, cither the pocket or the head of the reader.”” Infi- 
nite are the obligations of the happy subscriber to the editors, for thus 
dividing the inflictions which they are resolved to heap upon his devoted 
head. After being nicely wrecked on the rocks of Scylla, most comfort- 
ably will he be swallowed up in the whirlpool of Charybdis. 

It is not long since we came home one day from the Bank with our 
dividends in one pocket, and about a hundred weekly journals in the 
other, which we purchased in the fragrant purlieus of Fetter Lane. We 
were seduced by the show which they made, all embellished with cuts 
as they were, in a shop-window. ‘There shone “ The Cab,”’ price one 
halfpenny, addressed to gentlemen of aspiring notions, but limited 
means; and offering them, in return for a small annual subscription, 
not only the Cab itself, but the occasional use of a chariot, with horses 
quiet to drive, ride, or run in tandem, and also the loan of boxes at 
Covent Garden and the Opera, as well as of ladies of fashion,—only for 
the purpose of gracing the said boxes by their appearance. They were 
to present themselves in moustaches a la porcupine, to talk loud during 
the opera or the play, to smell of cigar, and to take snuff in abundance. 
It was a necessary condition of their periodical felicity that they should, 
in all externals, be men of ton, whatever their previous habits might 
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have been in the mystery of picking pockets. ‘“‘ The Halfpenny 
ine’’ had already, by some accident, arrived at a seventh number, 
—a fatal one, we fear, for the editors were fain to confess, “ We have 
no cut this time.” “ The Halfpenny Library” had the singular merit 
of manufacturing a new adage out of an old one, There is an ancient 
saying, “ Truth lies in a well.” ‘‘ May not the modern adage,”’ quoth 
the said Library, “‘ run thus,—‘ The most certain charity is at a pump??”? 
“‘ The Magnet,’’ after admitting candidly that periodicals had increased 
beyond the possibility of purchase, or perusal, had the courage to add 
one more to the number, and the conscience to promise that it would 
rint the essence of the whole in its own pages. “ The Squib” 
threatened to blow up all its rivals. Forgetting that it was itself of in- 
flammable materials, it became the first victim of its own temerity, 
“ The Sunday Chronicle” came to proclaim the comfortable doctrine 
that all the world was mad, and that, as things went, Miss Baxter would 
haye made a capital Lord Mayor. The editor gave demonstrative proof 
of his own wisdom, by departing spontaneously from such a world almost 
as soon as he came into it. Among the prescriptions of ** The Doctor’ 
and ** The Penny Lancet,’’ we looked in vain for a remedy capable of 
being administered to a young periodical diseased. We neyer beheld 
two medical practitioners, who stood more in need of assistance from 
their own “* damnable compounds.”’ ‘‘ The New Penny Magazine” 
must have been assuredly under their care, as the editor commenced a 
notice, intended for a very different} purpose, by confessing, ‘* With re- 
luctance we decline,’ ‘ The Tourist”? had pledged himself to travel 
from Wellington Street, in the Strand, all over the civilized and savage 
world, After crossing over Waterloo Bridge, and disporting himself 
amid the pleasant retreats of Lambeth, he returned by Blackfriars to 
the place of Wellington once more, where we found him ruminating in the 
following penitential strain;—‘‘ Human hopes are frequently falsified 
by experience. No sooner are they submitted to an infallible criterion, 
than they have been proved defective and illusory ;—the offspring of 
self-conceit or of partial knowledge, We are free to acknowledge that 
we have failed to realize our own expectations.” ‘“‘ Rude Boreas” 
Dibdin! What is it really Tom? It is, in good truth, the same con- 
coctor of immortal songs, pouring, with all his might, the tones of a heart 
still buoyant after every vicissitude, through a ‘* Penny Trumpet,” 
in the character of one Doctor Blow, Alas! poor Tom !—he was soon 
destined to realize the converse of a story, which ‘he himself tells of 
Schmidt, one of the late King’s band. The German having been once 
asked to sustain a note of forty minims’ duration, replied, “ You may 
find ears, but who the defil is to find vindt?’ Dibdin was copious in 
wind, but, after essaying a few blasts, he found an appalling deficiency 
of ears. 

Plagiarism is the order of the day in all these publications. We 
bought for one penny the whole essence of Cyrus ding’s book on 
wines, which we found concentrated by the digestive pen of Mr. Craik 
in the pages of Charles Knight’s magazine. By the by, what a glorious 
humbug this said magazine is upon the reading portion of the operatives ! 
They think, poor devils, that the matter doled out to them weekly, 
through the medium of the “‘ Penny Magazine,”’ has been really got up 
under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
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Knowledge.”” The Society know just as much about it as the Manda- 
rins of the Celestial Empire. Does anybody in his senses believe that 
the Lord Chancellor, or Lord John Russell, or Sir Henry Parnell, has 
time to correct the proofs of a penny journal? The history of this 
publication may be thus concisely stated: Mr. Hill, member for Hull, 
and one of the committee of the Diffusion Society, is a particular friend of 
Charles Knight, Knight bethought himself of a penny magazine, on 
the plan of “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,” Says Kuight to Hill, 
“‘ This would be a capital speculation, if you could get me the name of 
the Society.” Says Matthew Hill, “I will.”” And he sueceeds, and 
the magazine is published under the fiction of its being the property of 
the Society, whereas, in truth, it is the property of Charles Knight and 
Co. The consequence of which has been, that this weekly sheet, called 
the Society’s magazine, brings in Knight some thousands per annum, 
although, if it had been publicly known to be what it truly is,—nothing 
more than a bookseller’s speculation,—it would have been at the bottom 
of the Lethean lake by thistime. It is, in fact, a very feeble compila- 
tion of poor Craik’s abridgments of all sorts of matter—an olla podrida 
which he dishes up at some small pay per diem. We pity him much; 
but more do we lament the fate of the unhappy authors, whose lucubra- 
tions it is his business to melt down into a retail shape, and whose ex- 
ctations of a reasonable reward for their labours he contributes to 
baffle by his abominable epitomization. We know of no difference in 
this respect between the ‘*‘ Penny Magazine ”’ and the “‘ Thief.’ The 
motto of the latter, “‘ Ex rapto vivens,’’ (living by plunder,) is equall 
applicable to the former, and, indeed, to all the publications of the Dif- 
fusion Society, who have not, during the nine years of their existence, 
produced a single original volume, appertaining to any one of the hun- 
dred departments of science and art with respect to which they have 
undertaken to enlighten the world. 

Peace be to the shades of the many ‘‘ Gleaners,”’ “‘ Spies,’”’ “ Investi- 
gators,” “* Scrap-books,”’ ‘* Caskets,”’ ‘* Correctors,”’ “* Schoolmasters,”’ 
“ Guardians,”’ and “* Devils,’ which we have consigned to the tender 
mercies of our scout, in order to save the expense of wood for the igni- 
tion of our fires. We were about to add to them a whole volume of the 
“ Crisis,” when the ghost of Robert Owen, its patron, stared us in the 
face, mildly reproving us for our consummate ignorance of the disorders 
which prevail throughout all classes of society, and for which he, Robert, 
believes that he has discovered a most effectual remedy. The “ Crisis’? is, 
it seems, intended-to prepare the way for the new terrestrial Paradise, 
which he has been labouring for many years to create. Having been 
quietly bowed out of the factory at New Lanark, where he had been for 
some time managing clerk, but where he had contrived, by his inspira- 
tions, to introduce most admired confusion, he came to London to dissi- 
pete his chagrin, and diffuse his principles. But here he toiled in vain. 

e found no associates to assist him in the scheme of rendering property 
common, in order that he might come in for a share of a commodity of 
which he happened then, as he happens still, to be rather in need, He 
next, like many other speculators who have been sadly disappointed at 
home, turned his eyes towards America, and, having purchased a dim 
forest in the back settlements, for a few dollars, he ’ycleped it “ New 

Harmony.” But old Discord was too strong for even that sweetly- 
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sounding title, the concern was dissolved, and he returned once more, 
resolved on fresh speculations, to this Babylon. He took up his resi- 
dence near the pastoral glades of Burton-crescent, put up a brick and 
composition portico to a little, low house which he called “ The Insti- 
tution for the removal of Ignorance, and the regeneration of the World.” 
Here he preached and lectured, gaining a few shillings now and then, 
by way of admission-money, and informing his slender audience that he 
was charged with an express mission (from whom or whence we never 
could learn) for the purpose of turning the whole fabric of society exactly 
upside down. 

It has been our good fortune to meet with him sometimes in our matu- 
tinal perambulations. Strange to say, if it rained, he held an umbrella 
over his head like any common mortal. Nay, more, we have actually seen 
this great reformer of our bad habits eating beet, and drinking bottled 
beer !—although he is indisputably (according to his disciples) the iden- 
tical person referred to by the sybils of yore, the long-expected of na- 
tions, at whose birth 

** Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo: 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto.” 

With him the age of iron is to cease, that of pure gold to begin. Every 

trace of ancient sin and sorrow is to disappear at his command from earth. 

The lion shall gambol with the lamb, and every field shall spontaneously 
grow yellow with golden harvests. There will be no necessity for public 
worship, as in the new order of things everybody is to pray in secret, if he 
have any disposition that way. If not, he can sing or whistle if he 
like, instead of going to church, for no church there is any longer to 
be. The lawyers may sell their wigs and gowns, for law is to come 
to anend. Order is to be altogether dispensed w vith, as a beautiful 
confusion is to prevail in its place. A young man shall meet a young 
maiden in the streets, and, without asking her how she does, without 
saying “* A fine day, my dear, ” or anything else of that bashful ten- 
dency, he is straight to pop the question, “ Will you marry me ?”’ and 
she will ! They are to live together from that moment, without further 
ceremony, just as long as they choose; they may then separate, and their 
children, if any there be, are to receive maintenance from the public 
treasury. Here will be a glorious state of tl =e for all the bucks of 
Cambridge! 

** They who give themselves to the study of just and good works,” 
says the Cumean sybil, “* and to piety and holy thoughts, shall be car- 
ried by the angels through the flaming river, into a place of light, and a 
life without care, where the immortal path of the great God is, and where 
three fountains of wine, milk, and honey, flow without cessation. And 
the earth shall be equal to all, not divided by walls or partitions, but 
shall bear much fruit spontaneously ; and all shall live in common, and 
their wealth shall be undivided ; neither poor nor rich shall be there, 
nor tyrant, nor servant, nor one greater or less than another; no king, 
nor leader ; all shall enjoy all things in common, and none shall say the 
night is come, nor to-morrow, or yesterday is past; and no care shall 
be for many days. There shall be no spring nor summer, no winter nor 
autumn ; nor marriage, nor death ; nor buying, nor selling ; ; nor setting 
nor rising of the sun, for there shall be a long day.””—“ This isa highly 
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figurative description of heaven upon earth, in the usual hyperbolical. 
style of prophecy,” quoth the “‘ Crisis ;”? ‘‘ but it is evident, when strip- 
ped in part of its mystical character, that it describes such another state 
of things as we propose to establish by the adoption of the new system 


of society 

Now observe the wonderful process by which the new system has been 
already, in part, carried into effect. Among the various speculations 
upon which Mr. Maberly, unluckily for himself, bestowed, some years 

, his time, together with a princely fortune, was an immense edifice, 
which he erected near the top of Gray’s Inn Road, intending the lower 
part thereof for a horse-bazaar, the upper for a mart, in which all things 
whatever, from a kitchen-range to a doll’s-eye, were to be exposed for 
sale. Exposed, indeed, many articles of utility and finery were upon 
neat stalls, peeping eagerly behind which were numbers of the prettiest 
faces which that quarter of the metropolis could turn out; but, by some 
fatality, no purchasers appeared. Indeed, who that could afford to buy 
even a tetotum was to guess that a bazaar existed in Gray’s Inn-road ? 
We have not, at present, the most remote idea how we ever chanced to 
hear of such a thing. Of course, it was soon shut up. 

The time was now near at hand, when the true regenerator of man- 
kind was to step forth upon a more public stage than the small institu- 
tion in Burton-place enabled him to enjoy. Having converted the land- 
lord of the said Horse Bazaar to his principles, he prevailed upon the 
man to give him the use of the empty premises for nothing. He then 
collected together numbers of poor mechanics from the neighbourhood 
of Clerkenwell, formed them into a society pro bono publico, appointed 
himself their father, and set about knocking into their heads his magni- 
ficent principles in a series of grave lectures. In the course of his 
labours, he had the good fortune to receive the most valuable assistance 
from Miss Macauley, a lady some time out of her teens, and not un- 
known to fame as an actress, a teacher of enunciation, a reader of plays 
and poems, a head of a new religion, in which capacity she preaches, 
and as an author of pamphlets upon the currency, the poor-laws, agri- 
cultural distress, the Factory Bill, and a variety of other subjects, equally 
poetical and enchanting. She has also a horse, or rather a mule, to which 
is appended a little omnibus. Within the omnibus sits a lad. On the 
front, the back, and the sides of this machine are painted, in gigantic 
letters, three mystic words—‘* Miss Macauley’s Repository.” ‘‘ A re- 
pository of what?” we asked the lad,—for in our ignorance we deemed 
it a public vehicle, and flattered ourselves with the hope that it would 
carry us for a penny from Finsbury, where it then stood, to the rural 
groves of Paddington. “‘Sir,’’ replied the urchin, smiling, “ of Miss 
Macauley’s pamphlets,—will you buy one? you may have it for a 
penny.”” When her store of literature shall have been disposed of, it is 
Miss Macauley’s intention to convert her ingenious shop into a Thespian 
cart, and to act tragedies all along the New-road. 

The mirror-like serenity with which this fair associate of Mr. Owen 
delivered herself of the new doctrines was marvellous. The Messiah, she 
declared, was a very good sort of a person in hisway,considering the manner 
in which he was brought~up ; and was tolerably well informed too, re- 
membering the dark age in which he lived; but he knew nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the evils of society, or of the real remedies which they 
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wired, These were matters wholly unrevealed to the world until the 
=e made his debit. She was proud to be one of his most zealous 
disciples, and was ready, as far as she was concerned, to carry all his 
principles into practice. To her inventivé genius the patriarch is in- 
debted for the establishment of what are called social festivals, at which 
the mechanics, their wives, their sons and daughters, together with a 
galaxy of beauties from the virtuous precincts of Shire-lane, assemble 
periodically, and sing, and dance, and take tea, and enter into those 
temporary engagements which are to form the principal felicity of the 
new system. 

So much for the instruction and amusement of the disciples—and 
thus far they go in common with the St. Simonians of France, who 
have recently despatched missionaries to this country, in order to assist 
in the propagation of the doctrine. But the practical remedy for the 
real evil of society,—that is to say, for the poverty of the lower orders,— 
the secret hitherto unknown to all men eave Robert Owen,—stands 
disclosed in the most admirable itivention of modern times, the “ Equit- 
able Labour Exchange.’”? Through the instrumentality of this institu- 
tion, the labour of the industrious is instantly converted into gold. 
Knowledge is power. Give the ignorant education, and they will 
therefore be the rulers of the country. Labour is wealth. Let the 
poor labour, and they must in consequence become the proprietors of all 
the land and money in the empire. This is the logic of these grand 
reformers. But how are syllogisms to be tratisformed into loaves of 
bread and roast beef? That is the question. We shall see. 

There was an abundance of room to spare, as we have already men- 
tioned, in the bazaar in Gray’s Inn Road. Thither the distressed shoe- 
maker was invited by the patriarch to send such part of his stock as lay 
u his hands. To the same _ receptacle the cabinet-maker was 

vised to commit his tables and chairs, the hatter his hats, the cooper 
his tubs, the nailer his nails, the tinman his pans, the musical instru- 
ment-maker his fiddles, and flutes, and tambourines, the toyman his 
dolls, the milliner her caps, the baker his bread, the butcher his meat, 
the market gardener his vegetables. Upon such of these articles as 
were transmitted to the bazaar, a certain valuation was fixed, according 
to the proportion of labour supposed to have been bestowed upon the 
production of them; and that labour was estimated, in every case, at 
sixpence per hour. ‘Thus a table or a dog-collar; for instance, was 
valued at twenty hours ; and to the owner thereof, a nicely printed slip 
of paper, resembling a country bank-note, was given, stating the number 
of hours at which his deposit was estimated. This note he had then an 
opportunity of presenting to one of the attendants behind the counter of 
the bazaar, and from that officer he was entitled to receive any other 
article then in store, which was valued at the same amount. Unfortu- 
nately, however, nobody could get exactly the thing he wanted. The 
nailer presented his note for some coals; but there were none, as yet, 
in the bazaar. An umbrella ora fife was very much at his service; but 
he needed not the one, and had neither time nor disposition to play on 
the other. The weaver who had deposited a piece of cloth, the labour 
of a whole week, required some bread, But the bakers were not yet 
disciples of the new system,— would he have any objection to 4 
tambourine ? The cabinet-maker, who had placed in the store a capl- 
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tal chest of drawers, looked forward with considerable glee to a series 
of legs of mutton. But when he was told that the butchers had not yet 
become Owenites, and that the market-gardeners continued incre- 
dulous,—when he looked around and discovered that he could only 
obtain in exchange for his said chest, a flute or an old coat, or some 
dozens of list shoes, or half a ton of dog-eollars, or a case of dried 
beetles, or a picture of a shipwreck, or coral necklaces, or merry-andrews, 
or some piles of Miss Macauley’s pamphlets,—he naturally enough 
kicked up a row. Complaint became contagious among the disciples, riot 
the order of the day, and the Bazaar the scene of tumult which demanded 
the interposition of the police. The plain sense of Clerkenwell revolted 
at the gross imposture of the new Messiah, the Bazaar was shut up once 
more, and the precious institution was transferred to the West End. 
Thus the rogue, who is detected in the city, puts on a new coat and 
renews his enterprizes in Portman-square. The “Crisis” is still the 
organ of the gang, assisted by ‘* The Destructive,”’ “‘ The Pioneer,” and 
several other periodical publications, which, though unstamped, comprize 
all the ordinary topics of newspapers, and are attaining a wide circulation 
amongst \ the industrious orders of our population. There is a rude 
energy in their style, added to a profligate dereliction of morality in 
their principles, which renders them acceptable to all the discontented 
men in the country—a numerous as well as an active race of idle 
libertines, who, having neither character nor property to lose, are 
fervently looking forward to new revolutions, by whic they hope, if they 
cannot ameliorate their condition, to reduce the happier orders of society 
to the level of their own wretchedness. 
C. H. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “* CORN-LAW RHYMES.”’ 


Tuov art not dead, my son! my son! 
But God hath hence removed thee : 
Thou canst not die, my buried boy, 
While lives the sire who loved thee. 
How canst thou die, while weeps for thee 
The broken heart that bore thee, 
And e’en the thought that thou art not 
Can to her soul restore thee ? 
Will grief forget thy willingness 
To run before thy duty ? 
The love of all, the good and true, 
That fill'd thine eyes with beauty ? 
Thy pitying grace, thy dear request, 
When others had offended, 
That made thee look as angels look, 
When great good deeds are ended ? 
The strength with which thy soul sustain'd 
Thy woes, and daily wasting ? 
Thy prayer to stay with us, when sure 
That from us thou wert hasting ? 
And that last smile, which seem'd to say, 
* Why cannot ye restore me?” 
Thy look’d farewell is in my heart, 
And brings thee still before me. 








Elegy 


What, though the change, the fearful change, 
From thought, which left thee never, 
To unremembering ice and ciay, 
Wy balf-closed ids, thy apturn'd eye 
-€ thy upturn’d eyes, 
y still and hfeless tresses ; 
Thy marble lip, which moves no more, 
Yet more than grief expresses ; 
The silence of thy coffin'd snow, 
By awed remembrance cherish d ; 
These dwell with me, like gather'd flowers, 
That in their April perish’d. 
Thou art not gone, thou canst not go, 
My bud, my blasted blossom ! 
The pale rose of thy faded face 
Still withers in my bosom. 
Oh, Mystery of Mysteries, 
That took’st my poor boy from me! 
What art thou, Death? all-dreaded Death ! 
If weakness can o'ercome thee ? 
We hear thee not! we see thee not, 
Even when thy arrows wound us ; 
But viewless, printless, echoless, 
Thy steps are ever round us. 
Though more than life a mystery 
Art thou, the undeceiver, 
Amid thy trembling worshippers’ 
Thou seest no true believer. 
No !—but for life, and more than life, 
No fearful search could find thee : 
Tremendow shadow ! who is He 
That ever stands behind thee ? 
The power who bids the worm deny 
The beam that o'er her blazes, 
And veils from us the holier light 
On which the seraph gazes, 
Where burns the throne of Him, whose name 
The sunbeams here write faintly ; 
And where my child, a stranger stands, 
Amid the blest and saintly, 
And sobs aloud,—while in his eyes 
The tears, o’erflowing, gather,— 
“ They come not yet! until they come, 
Heav'n is not heav'n, my Father ! 
Why come they not? why comes not she 
From whom thy will removes me ? 
Oh, does she love me, love me still ? 
I know my mother loves me ! 
Then, send her soon, and with her send 
The brethren of my bosom! 
My sisters, too! Lord, let them all 
Bloom round the parted blossom ! 
The only pang | could not bear, 
Was leaving them behind me ; 
I cannot bear it. Even in heaven 
The tears of parting blind me!" 


Sheffield, 9th November, 1833. 
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MRS. JOHN JONES'S PIC-NIC. 


ILIKE a pic-nic. I don’t care what anybody says, but J like a pic- 
nic. It is the only remnant of pastoral life as it was practised in the 
ancient Arcadia—it is the poetry of dinner-parties—it is Mr. Owen’s 
system of reciprocal supply set to music, if I may be allowed to speak 
so poetically.. Whenever I hear of a pic-nic going forward, I always 
make a point of calling on some of the parties a day or two previously, 
in hope of being invited; and in most cases I am successful; for I 
believe I may say without vanity—mind! I don’t wish to set up fora 
wit, or a genius, or a scholar, ora man of fashion—but I do say that I 
consider myself a very nice sort of young man for a pic-nic party. 

Every man has his hobby, and a pic-nic is mine. I have pic-uicked 
all over England. There is scarcely a park, forest, ruined abbey, or 
heaven-kissing hill in the kingdom that I oes not visited 2 la Boccaccio. 
I have been splashed by the fountains at Chatsworth ; I have taken tea 
al fresco in Windsor Park; I have lunched off the cromlech at the 
summit of Snowdon. But of all the pic-nics—and of all the pic-nics 
it has ever been my lot to participate in—nothing for originality of de- 
sign and felicity of execution ever came up to that I had the honour to 
attend in June last, under the auspices of my excellent friend, Mrs. John 
Jones of Wood-street, Cheapside. 

I'll tell you all about it. But before I begin, I must let you know 
that Mrs. John Jones is a bit of a relation of mine, having been grafted 
into the family-tree through the medium of a certain great (ass of an) 
uncle of mine, who ran away with his servant-maid. Somehow or other 
I had gained intelligence that Mrs. John Jones had “ issued circulars,”’ 
as they say in the city, for a pic-nic, which was to be conducted on a 
plan entirely novel and very striking. All that was known about it was 
that it was fixed for St. Paul’s day, (June the thirtieth,) but why for 
St. Paul’s day more than any other day, no one could guess. Her hus- 
band was not a Paul, and she had no son of that name: there was a 
John, a Thomas, a William, a James, a Robert, an Augustus, and a 
Decimus—but no Paul. Perhaps it was her birth-day: what if it 
were? it was no concern of mine; and without bothermg my brains 
any more about the matter, I bent my steps to Wood-street forth- 
+ lt in order to give myself an opportunity of being invited to the 

te. 

I knocked in the quickest manner possible, and stood close up against 
the door, lest the lady should get a peep through the parlour window, 
and be frightened by the gentility of my appearance into a “ not at 
home.” The maid appeared in due time, and, as usual, wanted to 
swear an alibi,—but I knew too much of such matters to be bamboozled 
by a foolish kitchen-wench, and at length obtained a promise from her 
that she would go and see, “ though really she didn’t believe missis was 
anywhere about.’? Meantime I insinuated myself into the snug little 
parlour on the left hand, (Mr. John Jones’s office is on the right,) 
where I had often been before ; and there I found pins and scissors, and 
balls of cotton, and little three-cornered bits of muslin, and-a pair of 
spectacles lying on the floor, and a footstool turned topsy-turvy by its 
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side—all sufficiently indicative of a sudden retreat ; and at a little dis- 
tance from the table, in the direction of a side-door which stood half 
open, lay a pocket-handkerchief, thereby showing pretty clearly which 
way the lady had effected her escape. I stood here, gathering up 
the spectacles: and setting the footstool on its legs again, I could plainly 
hear my friend, the servant-maid, giving a description of my person 
and appointments with an exactness that would not have disgraced a 
modern novel. Modesty forbids me to t the terms of this descrip- 
tion; but I ‘I shall not be considered as indulging in: unjustifiable 
egotism when I say that Mrs. John Jones recognized me instantly from 
her maiden’s sketches. 

“ Dear Mr. Swanquill,” said she, entering by the side-door, and pick- 
ing up her pocket-handkerchief, “ I don’t care for you.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you flatter me.” 

“* I know you’re used to seeing ladies im their dishabille,” shaking me 
by the hand, “ and will excuse it—pray set down—though to say the 
truth I am a sad figure, to be sure.”’ 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you’re very nice,”’—-what can one say on such an 
occasion ?—* and you know I’m always of the poet’s opinion—when 
* unadorned, adorned the most.’ ’” 

“Pho! pho! stuff and nonsense! you know better. But come, I 
wanted to speak to you—you’re the very person I wanted to see. You 
like a pic-mic, I know, for I’ve heard you say so, and—but are you en- 
gaged for next Saturday ?”’ . 

“ Next Saturday! let me see—what ts next Saturday ?” and I pre- 
tended to cogitate upon it, though I knew well enough I had no engage- 
ment on Saturday——nor Sunday nor Monday neither—but it wouldn’t 
do to make oneself too cheap, and I at length replied that I had a little 
affair on Saturday, but it was of no great consequence, and if I could be 
of any service to Mrs. John Jones in conducting a party of the nature 
she mentioned, I should be most happy.” 

“Oh! everything’s arranged, thank’ee,” said she, “ much obliged, and 
we want nothing now but a fine day. Mr. Jones says the glass is getting 
up, and the almanack talks of fine weather, so we've every prospect. 
There will be twelve of us, six ladies and -six gents.—for my plan will 
only admit of a limited number, and all the arrangements have been 
made under my directions. Nobody knows where we’re going—only 
myself—and I mean to keep everybody im the dark till the time of start- 
ing. We are all to meet here—at ten 0’¢lock precizely—and then our 
destiny will be declared. Now you musn’t say you’ll come, and then 
send an excuse just at the last moment; because, if you do, we shall 
have a lady over and above, and that would put us all out.” 

** My dear madam——”’ 

“And with regard to bringing your share, we don’t expect you 
young bachelors to find anything but a few bottles of wine, and any 
little matters in the way of dessert that you may think proper.” 

“ My dear madam ” 

“ There’s one thing I think it right to mention—cigars won’t be 
allowed : not that I’ve any objections to the smell of tobacco, but they 
do spoil one’s dresses so.” 

“ Why, ma’am - 

** And I’ve determined to allow no servants but my own, for they only 
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eat up all the victuals, and break the plates, and get quarrelling among 
themselves, and drinking all the Paik: if you fall in with my plans, 
only say so, and the thing’s settled; for you know I’m not a person of 
44 words, and I must have my party made up to-day, come what 

“ Madam,” I replied at length, “‘ your plan, as much as I can see of 
it, seems excellent. I perfectly coincide with everything you have ob- 
served ; and you may depend upon it, I will not desert you at the 
eleventh hour.” 

** Ten, Mr. Swanquill; ten is the hour—we sha’n’t wait a moment 
for anybody; and if any one is so unhandsome as to stay behind and 
break our number, I’ll never forgive them as long as I live.” 

Preliminaries being thus satisfactorily settled, I took an early oppor- 
tunity of making my bow; knowing, as I said, that Mrs. Johu Jones 
must have many little things to engage her attention preparatory to such 
an arduous undertaking as that of conducting a pic-nic party. 

Well, the thirtieth of June arrived; and a finer morning I never 
beheld. It seemed made for a holyday ; and people, as they went 
bustling along the bright streets, appeared all bent on pic-nic parties. 
As I walked through the various squares in my way to Wood-street, 
Cheapside, and saw the gossiping groups of nursemaids airing their ten- 
der charges in the midst of the shrubberies, I could not help regarding 
them as so many gipsy parties; and the poor fellows that I observed 
getting a snack at the street corners, showed to my view as so man 
gentlemen of pleasure indulging in a déjeuné champéire. Yes, said I, 
becoming poetical as my spirits rose in the beams of that brilliant sun, 
the mind is as a glass, and on the colour of that glass depends the ap- 
pearance of the world without—through this it looks all warm and 
bright ; through that it becomes dark, cold, and dreary. 

I was now at the house of Mr. John Jones in Wood-street; and as I 
passed the parlour window could plainly discern the high bows and 
enormous pokes of the ladies’ hats and bonnets. Being desirous of 
giving some idea of my importance by a handsome preliminary knock, 
(John Jones has no bell, ) I began to thump away at the lion’s head 
with all my might ; but, really, John Jones’s knocker is such a stiff, 
rusty brute, that I defy the cleverest footman in all London to get a rat- 
tat out of it, and the attempt was a most miserable failure. 

** Come, Mr. Swanquill,’’ cried my amiable friend, Mrs. John Jones, 
before the door was well opened, “ we began to think you late—it’s 
gave warning to ten by our clock, and we’re exactly with St. Paul’s. 
But come, I must introduce you to your pardner for the day—your 
Diana, as [ may say—for it’s part of my plan to have you arranged in 
couples. Miss Smith, Mr. Sylvanus Swanquill—Mr. Sylvanus Swan- 
quill, Miss Smith.” 

I bowed to my fair i ito, (for I cannot help viewing all the Miss 
Smiths in that light,) and began to make myself as agreeable as circum- 
stances would allow. 

*‘ And now,”’ continued Mrs. John Jones, “ now that we’re all 
gathered together, and time’s getting ou, I shall take this opportunity 
to tell you where I’ve settled for us to dine, and why I’ve chose this day 
of all others for the excursion. What think you, ladies and gentlemen, 
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A burst of astonishment and delight rose from theassembly. “ Capi- 
tal !’—“* Excellent !’’—® Delightful !’—* You don’t say so!” —** Well, 
really !’’—and such-like exclamations, were heard in all parts of the 
room; and Mrs. John Jones’s extraordinary. genius was extolled in 
every figure of hyperbole that belle could conceive or beau could express. 
Was ever such a scheme? How could it have entered Mrs. John 
Jones’s head? They’d have it in the newspapers. It would be a tra- 
dition among the guides to the ball till the crack of doom. And 
then a question arose,—Should we be allowed to carry our plan into ex- 
ecution : 

* Oh yes!” broke forth Mrs. John Jones, “ I’ve a friend at court,” 
(a relation, I rather suspect, in one of the vergers,) “‘ and we shall have 
it all to ourselves. I knew you’d like it! Mr. Jones has been up to 
see that all’s right. No dust, no dirt, no damp; needn’t be afraid of 
your dresses; and James and Janet (her domestic exclusives) have been 
going backwards and forwards all the morning to take the eatables and 
drinkables. Come, get your hats, gentlemen, delays are dangerous ; 
mind, no smoking ; and now, who leads the way ?”’ 

By unanimous consent, Mrs. John Jones was appointed to precede ; 
and accordingly, leaning on the arm of Mr. Brown of Keutish Town, 
an old friend of the family, and an inveterate punster, the lady steered 
forth. By special invitation, Miss Smith and I followed the leaders ; 
and after us came Mr.John Jones, a very sober, say-nothing sort of 
fellow, Mrs. Jones’s “‘ worser half,” as she herself called him, escorting 
Miss Joanna Johnson, a terrible politician, conversant in Bank Charters 
and India Monopolies. After these marched Mr. Jonathan Crane, a 
Surrey foxhunter, chaperoning Miss Amelia Tibbs, (or Fibbs, I forget 
which,) a young lady out of a neighbouring street; according to Mrs. 
John Jones’s account, an ‘‘ extraordinary clever girl, but very reserved.” 
A most interesting personage came next, Miss Winks, an elderly lady, 
who, in the good old days of lucky Bish, had won a ten thousand-pound 
prize in the lottery, and was now living on the proceeds in a snug, com- 
fortable way somewhere over the water. Being without relatives, this 
lady was an object of deep solicitude to several worthy families, who 
invited her to all their parties, solely with a view to her amusement, 
and out of pity for her isolated situation in life. She was supported by 
Mr. Brown, a gentleman very proud of his figure, and, as you may sup- 
pose, with his coat buttoned up to the chin, and his trousers made very 
tight to his legs. During the early part of the day we were much per- 
plexed by our two Mr. Browns—the punning Mr. Brown and the figur- 
ative Mr. Brown constantly answering one for the other, or both pro- 
vokingly remaining silent, in the belief of each that the question was 
put to his neighbour. This, however, was soon rectified by Mrs. John 
Jones, who, with her wonted sagacity, arranged that her Mr. Brown 
should be called Mister Brown, and the other Mr. William Brown. 
The last couple were Mr. Wilkins, commonly called “ Posey Wilkins,” 
from the circumstance of his always having a bouquet in his buttonhole, 
and Miss Marianne Moore, a poetical genius, celebrated for her con- 
tributions to various feminine magazines, and as being the unraveller of 
a very puzzling pocket-book enigma, by which she obtained the prize 
of half a dozen splendidly-bound copies of “ Gedge’s Ladies’ Annual 
Remembrancer.”” Rumour, and Mrs. John Jones, also whispered that 
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this young lady was the victim of an unrequited attachment to Mr. 
Posey Wilkins, her present partner. 
Well, away we went. Wood-street had never before witnessed “ such 
a cavalcade,”’ as Mrs. John Jones turned round to observe. I said we 
should be taken for a wedding party. Mr. Brown observed, “ that 
people would think it was a club walking.”” However, on we went, 
ess of what people thought or said, and were soon lost in the 
vortex of Cheapside. As it was impossible now tou communicate with 
our neighbours fore and aft, I took this opportunity to unravel the mys- 
tery at my elbow, and ascertain what Miss Smith it was that the Fates 
and Mrs. John Jones had thus particularly consigned to my protection. 
There always requires considerable delicacy in obtaining from a young 
lady in the city “ the nature of her papa’s engagements ;’’ but, I flatter 
myself, this delicacy is peculiarly enjoyed by myself, and I had little 
difficulty in the task. Miss Smith’s papa was a silk mercer in Fleet- 
street. I might have guessed as te indeed, by the appearance of 
his daughter. She was all silk; silk hat, silk ribbons, silk shawl, silk 
frock, silk sash, silk gloves, silk stockings, silk shoes. We have been 
told that all mankind are but worms; if so, Miss Smith may at least be 
entitled to the distinction of a silk-worm. Besides all this, Miss Smith 
was a genius—a universal genius; the fine arts, the belles-lettres, the 
drama—she was conversant with them all; and if she knew little of 
philosophy, she made up for her paucity of knowledge by an ostentatious 
display of all she had, and was not over-nice in advancing as her own 
opinions those of the immortal big-wigs of antiquity. Now I hate a 
blue-stocking, and, above all, a blue-stocking of the name of Smith. 
Nay, I do own that the name of Smith alone is enough to put me into 
a state of very considerable nervousness, for, in my youth, I went to 
school to a man of that designation; and, as great geniuses are always 
great blockheads in their early days, I received much unmerited casti- 
gation, and have had a dislike towards the Smith family ever since. 
Willingly would I have effected a change—willingly would I have united 
myself to Miss Amelia Tibbs, alias Figs, (she couddn’t be so clever as 
Miss Smith,) or with Miss Winks, the holder of the lucky number. 
Fain would I have entered into a political union with Miss Joanna 
Johnson, or a poetical one with Miss Marianne Moore. Nay, I would 
have put up with the vulgarity and volubility of Mrs. John Jones herself, 
rather than have sacrificed myself (I can call it no less) to the abomin- 
able, all-accomplished Miss Smith. Whatever were my feelings, how- 
ever, I conducted myself towards my fair partner with such an appear- 
ance of good humour, that she was evidently “ very much taken with 
me,’’ as Mrs. John Jones kindly hinted, and did me the honour to con- 
tradict me in everything I advanced. I must excuse her, she said, for 
opposing my views so frequently, but really she loved an argument, and 
was like Doctor Johnson ('!), for she confessed that she often talked for 
victory rather than mere matter of fact. But it was in the collision of 
minds that the sparks of wit and the scintillations of eloquence were 
produced; and then she brought in the old simile of the flint and steel, 
which, since the percussion system had become so prevalent, I had 
hoped was altogether exploded. 
But to go on with my tale. We crossed into St. Paul’s Churchyard 
Without one of us being run over, and entered the Cathedral through the 
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north door. Mr. Figaro Brown proposed that we should to look 
over the monuments, and began to hold forth on the Apollo-like sym- 
metry of one of Bacon’s figures ; but we resisted Mr. Brown’s invitation, 
as we did that of the guide to the crypts, Mr. Double-entendre Brown 
wittily observing, that “ our excursion not being a botanical one, we 
had nothing to do with Cryptogamia.”? Well, on we went-—up and up— 
round and round that interminable staircase, till we were fairly brought 
to a dead stand-still, and glad to take refage in the Whispering Gallery. 
Mrs. John Jones, in particular, being “ rather jolly,” as she herself 
acknowledged, exhibited symptoms of great distress, and observed, as 
well as she could for puffing and blowing, that it was “ a terrible wa 


C pu), and she thought (puff) that the Dean (puff) and Chapter (pu 
ought to have (puff) a machine (puff, puff), such as they have (puff, 
ff, pif) at the Colosseum, in the Regency Park.” Mr. Brown ac- 


nowledged it would be a very good way of making the ascent, but 
thought the Dean and Chapter would not be very ready to give their 
assent to it. 

The Whispering Gallery then became the subject of discussion, and 
three of us young fellows were sent round to the other side to exhibit the 
phenomenon. Mr. Jonathan Crane wanted to know if it would be con- 
sidered improper to give a view-halloo. We were decidedly of opinion 
that it would, and consequently confined ourselves to mere—* How do 
you do?”? and “ What o’clock is it?” and “ A fine day for a pic-nic 
party !’’——only Mr. Brown, who made a pun‘or two upon the subject, 
and said that “ this was a most extraordinary place, for it was cus- 
tomary to use none but very /ow language, and whispering in company 
was always a/oud.”” “ Hear, hear!” cried the Parhamentary Joanna 
Johnson. “ Hark to him!’ exclaimed the Surrey foxhunter, and the 
rest of the gentlemen and ladies laughed and tittered till the whole gal- 
lery was in a roar. Some one now proposed that we should make a 
digression to see the clock, telling a marvellous tale about the weight of 
the pendulum: and the length of the minute finger; but this was soon 
overruled, Mr. Brown declaring, that if we went there we should cer- 
tainly get into the newspapers, as, the last time he went to see the hands 
in that department, he spied a Times reporter taking minutes. 

* Well, I do declare,”’ cried Mrs. John Jones, still panting and look- 
ing very red in the face, “ I never was 8o tired in all my born days. I 
had no conception it was such a way up; my legs ache to my very heart. 
I’m sure I don’t know how I shall get back again, if going down’s as 
hard as coming up. I don’t seem to have any strength left, and my 
heart beats to that degree! But 1 see you’re all anxious to be getting 
forward, and I won’t bore you any longer with my complaints.” 

* Oh! dear Madam,”’ interrupted friend Brown, “ don’t mention it, 
pray ! it’s a pleasure to hear ’em.”’ 

Miss Smith and I had, by this time, got into a warm discussion on 
the doctrine of sounds, Miss Smith contending that sound was an actual 
substance, existing, more or less, in all known bodies, and capable of 
elicitation by the forcible collision of those bodies ; not a mere effect of 
the displacement of air, acting upon @ certain organ in the human ma- 
chine, as I endeavoured to maintain. Aristotle, Euler, D’Alembert, 
Perrault, Newton, and a dozen others, were called in by the lady as 
auxiliaries ; and the end of it was that I hadn’t a word to say for myself. 
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* | yield, dear Miss Smith,” cried I ; “ yours is the true philoso 
and [ cole wonder that I could have been ss blind as not to rae 
once what you have now made so plain. Doubtless sound is an actual 
substance.” 

“You think so? You are convinced?” 

“ Most certainly, my dear Miss Smith.” 

“Then, let me tell you, you are as much in the dark as ever you 
were. The hypothesis, I acknowledge, is an ingenious one: it is one of 
my own: but though you may not perceive its fallaciousness, J can ; 
and now, if you will take the other side of the argument, I will prove to 
you,—nay, I will demonstrate,—that sound neither does, nor ever can 
exist per se.”’ 

“* My dear Miss Smith you are very kind :—but, really, this twirling 
round and round has made me so giddy,—I feel that my head is not so 
clear as it should be ;—and if you will excuse me till we get into the 
open air, I shall feel obliged.” 

“* Well, I consent to the armistice; and, m the interim, summon all 
your arguments, and weigh each particular pro and con; for I shall 
take very strong ground, I assure you, and fight like an Amazon to 
support my opinion.” 

Not with me, J promise you, thinks I ; and as soon as an opportunity 
offered, I took our directress aside. ‘* Dear Mrs. John Jones,” I began, 
** far be it from me to disturb the arrangements of this harmonious com- 
pany ; but if I am not speedily billeted on some other lady than that Miss 
Smith, I must be under the painful necessity of feigning sickness to 
retire altogether. The reasons, I assure you, are urgent, but I cannot 
now enter upon them. Hereafter I will do so. For the present I have 
only to ask the favour of your dissolving the firm of Smith and Co., or 
suffering me to plead giddiness in the head.”’ 

“ Well, well! we’ll see what can be done: we can’t afford to lose 
you; and I think I know a plan that will put all straight in a twinkling. 
But mum’s the word ; so only you take no notice, and keep your eye 
on me.” 

Accordingly I watched Mrs. John Jones with the most intense anxiety, 
and it was not long before she put in practice her really ingenious 
scheme. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,”’ said she, “ I liberate yowall from your 
engagements, and every gentleman is at liberty to offer his arm to any 
lady he thinks proper.” 

Immediately, Mr. Jonathan Crane, whom I afterwards found was a 
staunch admirer of Miss Smith, (there certamly is no accounting for 
tastes,) made her an offer of his arm; and, without waiting to ascertain 
the result, I bolted up to Miss Amelia Tibbs, his Jate copartner, and 
politely tendered my services. The gods be praised, our stratagem suc- 
ceeded! Jonathan Crane and I obtained a satisfactory exchange: the 
rest of the party politely remained as they were. For myself, I felt in a 
positive Elysium. I remembered, too, what Mrs. John Jones had said 
about the reserve of my fair companion. What a treat her modest con- 
versation would be! “ Very clever, but reserved ;”—those were Mrs. 
John Jones’s very words. And she was pretty, too,—pale, but pretty ; 
and with an aspect of such captivating mildness, that, at that moment, 
with the too, too animated countenance of Miss Smith in my recollec- 
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tion, I could have taken her down to the altar below, and vowed the 
vows of eternal fidelity. 

“€ Delightful day for our excursion, Miss Tibbs.” 

* Delightful!” sweetly echoed the clever but reserved Miss Tibbs. 

“ The ascent has been difficult.” 

“ Very.” 

** But I hope we’ve passed the worst.” 

** T hope so.”’ 

“* Were you ever so far before?” 

** Never.” 

“ This is my first appearance on these boards,” (endeavouring to be 
witty). 

“* Indeed !”” 

“ I couldn’t help laughing at our friend Mrs. John Jones’s idea of a 
machine to wind us up.” 

Miss Tibbs made no reply; but on consideration, I found it required 
none. It was more a remark than a query, and perhaps Miss Tibbs, so 
clever and so reserved as she was, might be delicate in passing a judg- 
ment on the opinion of our worthy patroness. 

“« Mr. Brown,”’ I resumed, “ is a very entertaining companion.” 

« Ve _38 

. Some of his puns are exceedingly droll.” 

“ Exceedingly.” 

I paused to think what I should say next. ‘ Have you seen the last 
* New Monthly ?’”’ 

* No, Sir.” 

** The ‘ Court Magazine?’ ”’ 

* No, Sir.” 

** [ suppose you are above reading anything so trifling as periodical 
publications ?”” 

“Oh no!” 

*€ You draw, I believe ?”’ 

“ A little.” 

“Ah! you ladies always say so: if you handle the pencil of Praxiteles, 
your modesty will never allow you to acknowledge it.” 

Miss Tibbs was again dumb; and now, for the first time, it came 
across my mind that I had fallen into the hands of one of those monsters 
of humanity,—a silent woman. I had often heard of them, but never 
met with one before. I was dismayed. My vivacity again forsook me, 
and I looked on all around with envy. There was Mr. Brown cracking 
his jokes with his Wood-street Dulcinea, both as happy as Arabia Felix. 
Posey Wilkins and Miss Marianne Moore, the poetess, were indulging 
in their flowers of speech; Mr. Jones and Miss Joanna Johnson were 
amicably discussing the vote by ballot; Mr. William Brown was hold- 
ing forth to Miss Lottery Winks on the superiority of figure over face ; 
and Mr.Jonathan Crane was disputing with Miss Smith (I never knew her 
worth till this moment) on the superiority of the breed of Norway foxes. 
Alas ! thought I, man never is, and never is to be blest! I have jumped out 
of the frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance ; and I inly vowed never 
to “ make one”? at a metropolitan pic-nic again as long as I lived. 

We had now arrived in the gallery at the foot of the lantern ; and, 
assuming an extacy, I let go the arm of my dumb belle, and poured 
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forth a volume of admiration. My companions seemed little struck with 
the view,—less with my eloquence,—but immediately proceeded to pick 
out their tive houses, and show one another neighbour such-a-one’s 
skylight. Miss Joanna Johnson had expected to find spy-glasses fixed 
all round, “‘ the same as they have at the Colosseum ;” and took. this 
opportunity of observing that the affairs of the church had been sadly 
neglected, and called loudly for reform. Mr. Jonathan Crane said it 
was a rare place for viewing a fox away, and wished the Surrey gentle- 
men would shake one’some day in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Miss Ma- 
riaune Moore observed that she felt her soul expand under the 
influences, and seemed to have sighed an eternal adieu to terrestial 
troubles, and to have domiciliated herself among the starry homes, far, 
far above the smoke and stir of that dim spot which men call London. 
Miss Lucky Winks was pointing out Bish’s Lottery Office to her 
muscular chaperon, Mr. William Brown; who, in his turn, was trying 
to catch a glimpse of his friend Achilles in Hyde Park. Miss Smith 
was disserting upon the rarefaction of the air; Mr. Jones and my clever 
but reserved Miss Tibbs were gazing about them in mute amazement ; 
while poor Posey Wilkins, who, in leaning over the parapet, had dropped 
his dearly-beloved nosegay, was making the best of his way down stairs 
again to attempt its recovery. 

At this moment a servant approached with a large covered basket, 
and I believe I may be allowed to say that a universal flash of joy ap- 
peared in the eyes of the whole party: for those only who have clambered 
to the top of St. Paul’s dome, and have been exposed to the skyey in- 
fluences, as Miss Mariaune Moore calls them, can conceive how hungry 
we all were. 

“Oh! that’s right,—that’s right!” exclaimed our guardian angel, 
Mrs. John Jones. ‘‘ I began to think you had been run away with ;” 
and Mrs. John Jones took the basket into her own hands; and what, 
gentle reader, do you think it contained? Why, half-a-dozen telescopes, 
which the poor soul had hired for the occasion from an optician in 
Holborn ! 

“ There ; what do you say to that! Would any of you have been 
so providential ? Come, help yourselves, and mind you don’t scrat the 
outsides, or else I shall be obliged to keep ’em ; and I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should do with six spying-glasses, for I never go to the Opera.” 

Of course we were all in extacies,—all but Mr. Jones, who was in the 
secret, and Miss Amelia Tibbs, who was so reserved. There were only 
two of us, however, who could “ find the focus,” and those two were 
Mr. Whims-and-Oddities Brown and the gentle reader’s very humble 
servant. Miss Smith, who had already begun a lecture on optics, and 
was holding forth about the aqueous humour and the schlorotic coat, 
had thrown hers aside, declaring that the optician ought to be ashamed 
of himself for turning out such an instrument, which she was certain 
was deficient in one or two plano-convex lenses. At this moment a 
burst of laughter came upon our ears from the other side of the gallery, 
mingled with cries of “ Capital!’’—‘* Excellent!’’—“ Well, that’s a 
good one, however !”?: Weall hastened tothe spot. ‘‘ What’s capital?” 
—* What's excellent ??—and we found that it was Mr. Brown, who 
had been passing off as his own the old joke about hearing Camberwell 
clock tick by means of his spy-glass. 
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After we had all satisfied our panoramic propensities, and tired our eyes 
and arms with “‘ the wonders of the telescope,”” Mrs. John Jones proposed 
that we should “ascend up imto the dining room.’”’ Never was pro- 

ition so cordially received, never was command so joyously obeyed. 
‘Whoo! tahlio! hark forward!’ chanted Mr. Jonathan Crane. 
“ Come along, my hearties!”’ cried Mr. Brown. “ But won’t you wait 
for Mr. Wilkins?” inquired that prize of a woman, Miss Winks. 
“Oh! Wilkins—Wilkins!” exclaimed Brown, “where is he? Oh! 
here he comes!’”? (poor Posey just then made his appearance, with his 
nosegay in his hand, puffing and blowing like a stuck grampus) “ Come, 
Wilkins, my lad! we were just going without you—come along !”” 

The stairs being now rather narrow, it was considered necessary that 
the gentlemen should precede the ladies ; though Mr. William Brown 
protested. strongly against it, saying that nobody need be ashamed of a 
good ancle, and he thought such squeamishness was quite unbecoming 
the nineteenth century. Mr. William Brown, however, “took nothing 
by his motion,” and we made the ascent as proposed by the ladies. 
When we got to the top, we found Mrs. John Jones’s two servants, James 
and Janet, mounted guard over half a dozen buge baskets, the contents 
of which they proceeded to lay open under Mrs. John Jones’s immediate 
superintendence. ; 

*€ Come, sit yourselves down—no ceremony—sit yourselves down in a 
round ring, and don’t be afraid of your clothes, for it’s as clean as a 
penny. Here, Janet, give me them glasses—Jem, you reach round the 
plates—Mr. Brown, be so good to decanter those bottles of wine—they’re 
champagne, I believe—Mr. Swanquill sent ’em—and Mr. Jones, my 
dear, have the kindness to reach me them nabkhins. Janet, where’s the 
knives ?”” 

**T don’t know, ma’am. James, where did you put the knives?” 

** Nay, I’d nothing to do with ’em. I packed ’em up and laid ’em on 
the dresser, and left you and missis to put ’em in the basket.” 

“ Why, good heavenlies!’”’ exclaimed my fifteenth cousin, (and the 
exclamation, we believe, is peculiar to that lady,) “‘ we’ve left the knives 
on that unlucky dresser as sure as my name’s Jones !”’ 

“ But where’s the forks ?”’ interrogated her sagacious spouse. 

“ The forks, you ass!—God forgive me for saying such a thing !—but 
really this unfortunate accident—why, where should they be but along 
with them stupid, provoking knives !” 

We attempted to console her—accidents would happen in the best 
regulated pic-nics—it was no great matter—it might have been worse— 
one of us might have tumbled neck and heels into Paternoster Row ;— 
and our efforts were not without suecess. The gentlemen now began to 
pull out their pen-knives: they could “ make very good shift” with 
them, they said. But then, the ladies! they couldn’t make shift with 
pen-knives ; and we were reduced to the painful necessity of postponing 
the banquet a while. “ Well, it’s no use erying for shed milk,’’ philoso- 

hically ejaculated my cousin Jones ; “‘ so, Jem, do you run like a plate 
ane into Wood-street, and fatch these nasty knives. And mind and 
make haste, for I’m nearly perishing with hunger.” 

By this time we had squatted ourselves down in a round-robin within 
the ball, and agreed that all we had to do was to laugh at Fortune, and 
wait patiently for the arrival of the Sheffield whittles; for, as Mr. 
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Brown good-humouredly observed, “ We can’t eat our dinners without 
whittles.”” 

“There are many blanks to a prize in life’s lottery,” exclaimed Miss 
Ten-thousand-pound Winks. 

“It’s vr a slight check,” observed the Surrey Nimrod; “ and we 
eet the scent again when the whip comes up with the tail 
hou >? 

There was a pause of some seconds, and nobody seemed inclined to 
break the silence. The half hour preceding dinner is al tedious 
enough, under the most propitious circumstances ; but in the ball of St. 
Paul’s, with a company of hungry wretches like ourselves, to whom each 
word that was uttered seemed to bring an increase of appetite, the 
moments appeared to move with peculiar sluggishness. Mr. Brown at 
length broke the charm with a conundrum—* Why is this ball like a 
Good Friday bun?” Of course we all found it out readily enough, and 
waxed merry on the strength of it. 

A good thought !”” exclaimed Mrs. John Jones, “ have a sea biscuit : 
here,” (handing round the paper) “ it will act as a whet.’ 

* A dry whet, I think,” said Brown, crushing his with his knuckles. 

“Tt seems to me,’’ observed Miss Marianne Moore, “ as if we were in 
fairy land, with all these many-coloured clouds careering about us; or 
taking a voyage through the blue empyrean in the planet Mercury, the 
smallest of all the heavenly bodies.’’ 

“1 beg your pardon Miss Moore,”’ interrupted my old coadjator, Miss 
Smith, “‘ Mercury is not the smallest of all the heavenly bodies: there 
are the asteroids and the satellites, all of ’°em many millions of miles 
smaller than the planet Mercury. Galileo, Copernicus, Helvetius, and 
Tycho Brahe would laugh at you, Miss Moore, to hear you call Mereury 
the smallest of the heavenly bodies.” 

“Come, come, ladies,” said Brown, “since we’ve got among the 
spheres, suppose we have a little music—you know the old rule, ‘no 
song, no supper.’ ” 

*“* But this a’n’t supper !”’ suggested the ingenious John Jones. 

“ A’n’t it, Mr. Jones, but it’s very likely to be, I think; and a very 
good thing too—a ball and supper,eh? There’s one difference, ’tis true, 
instead of having hands across, we’re obliged to change the figure to /egs 
across. But come, who sings first?’’ 

The ladies, of course, had all got violent colds, or they would have 
sung with pleasure ; and after much fruitless solicitation, Brown himself 
volunteered one of Hood’s parodies. It was received with uproarious 
applause; and Jonathan Crane, to use his own words, “‘ whipped in to 
Brown” with Tom Moody. Mr. Posey Wilkins was “ next turn,” and 
commenced a long ballad out of Robin Hood’s Garland, called, I think, 
“The King and the Tanner of Tamworth.” He had scarcely begun, 
however, when we were agreeably ~~ oy by Janet making her ap- 
pearance with the knives, which she had accidentally discovered rolled 
up in a napkin. She was motioned to put ’em down in silence ; and by 
other motions, the various viands were soon spread out before us, 
Gallantry dictated to serve the ladies—and accordingly, the choicest 
morsels were laid before them. Tantalus himself could not have resisted 
the temptation—and we helped ourselves. Poor Posey, meanwhile, 
with his eyes pathetically half shut, kept moving on with the burthen of 
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his song, either unconscious of our inattention, or in lofty disdain of our 
indecorum. 

“Come, damn it, Wilkins, my good fellow,” at length exclaimed 
Brown, “ this is too bad: let the old miller go and drown himself in the 
Thames if he likes: there won’t be so much as a pigeon’s wing left for 
you, if you don’t make haste; and as for the sequel, we'll hear it after 
dinner, or as we go down atairs, or when you like.” Posey took the 
hint, and fell to. 

«Who's coming now?” cried Mrs. John Jones, as she caught the 
sound of an ascending footstep. It was poor James, our emissary to 
earth, with a face like the red lion of Branstone, a large brown paper 
parcel under his arm, and 


_ almost dead for breath, with scarcely more 
Than would make up his message.” 


Poor James! what a tale he had to tell! He had proceeded to Wood- 
street, and looked the house over, high and low, but couldn’t find the 
knives for the life of him. He was completely nonpushed—he didn’t 
know what to do—but, not daring to come back again knife-less, had at 
last determined to buy a dozen; and there they were, a dozen of as good 
‘“*sheer steel’? blades and prongs as ever were crossed on a platter. 
Poor James! it was impossible to help laughing at him, the more as 
Mrs. John Jories declared with some warmth that she shouldn’t pay for 
the knives; or, if she did, that the price should be deducted from his 
wages. After enjoying the poor man’s perplexity (shame on us!) for 
some time, we made the amende honorable by entering into a subscrip- 
tion, and making James a present of them, “ against he and Janet were 
married,” as Brown humorously observed on delivering them into his 
hands. 

Of our dinner I can say little but that we ate it all up. The dishes 
have entirely slipped down the throat of my memory: but, from my 
long experience of pic-nics, I have no hesitation in saying ‘that there 
was a goodly store of pigeon pies, and no lack of ham sandwiches. This 
portion of the entertamment, indeed, has no charms for me. It is 
necessary, no doubt, but impertinent; like the winding up of a musical 
box, or prose notes to a beautiful poem. Talking of musical boxes puts 
me in mind of an amusing trick played off by our facetious friend Brown, 
who took an opportunity of slipping one of those ingenious little instru- 
ments under the lid of a pigeon-pie, and insisted that it was that 
celebrated “dainty dish”? containing ‘“‘ four-and-twenty blackbirds ” 
formerly so great a favourite at the royal table, but that not being quite 
baked enough, the birds had set a singing before their time. 

** Well,” cried Brown, as soon as we had made an end of the sub- 
stantials, “ this is what T call high life—Miss Tibbs, allow me to send 
you a puff direct.” 

** ] think the wind’s getting up,’ observed Mrs. John Jones. 

“Then the scent won’t lie,”” replied Mr. Jonathan Crane. 


** Blow blow, thou wintry wind,” 
exclaimed Miss Marianne Moore, 


“Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude 
with a sly look at Posey Wilkins. 
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“ Pish !”? cried lucky Miss Winks, who had no turn for : 

“ Bish, you mean,” said merry Mr. Brown, who was not to be baulked 
of his joke for the fear of an impertinence. 

*€ Well, it ts cold,’ remarked Miss Smith, the first time she had ac- 
quiesced in any proposition during the day; “ or rather, I should say, 
to speak more philosophically, I am sensible of a considerable diminu- 
tion of caloric.” 

Miss Amelia Tibbs said nothing, but she wrapped her shawl round 
her shoulders, and gave a shiver of assent. 

*¢ We must hark back,” continued Jonathan Crane. 

“We must, indeed, leave this dark terrestrial ball,’’ resumed Miss 
Marianne Moore. 

** Celestial, rather,’ suggested Miss Smith. 

*¢ It’s ten thousand pities!”’ ejaculated Miss Winks. 

* Oh, my hat!” cried poor Posey, who had popped out his head to 
see which way the wind blew; “‘ there it goes, slap against the doom, 
and right over into Ivy-lane. What shall 1 do?” 

*€ It’s a most unlucky wind,” said William Brown. 

“It is, indeed,” said Mister Brown. ‘“ It’s an ill wind, that blows 
nobody good.” 

** | move an immediate adjournment,” cried Miss Joanna Johnson, 

“Well, I do declare,” said Mrs. John Jones, “ there’s always a some- 
thing. If ever I come out, there’s sure to be no luck——”’ 


“I never had a bird or flower,” 


sighed Miss Marianna Moore illustratively. 

“* There’s always something goes wrong,’’ continued the first speaker. 
“ Either it rains, and spoils my bonnet; or thunders and lightens, and 
frightens me out of my wits; or a great dog gets loose, and tears my 
dress all to bits. But to-day I thought we should have been comfort- 
able; and now here’s this confounded wind—that I should say such a 
thing! TI declare I’ve no luck.” 

** It’s not everybody as has,’”” remarked Miss Winks. 

“Well, there’s this to be said”—Mrs. John Jones loquitur—“ we can 
go back to Wood-street, and amuse ourselves somehow or other till 
supper-time ; for I’m determined to make a day of it, wind or no wind.”’ 

Mrs. John Jones’s proposition was acceded to, nemine contradicente : 
the hospitalities of Wood-street were extolled to the skies; and we had 
no doubt of spending the remainder of the day very agreeably on terra 
Jirma. Miss Marianne Moore said we could amuse ourselves with making 
bouts rimées, and finding out enigmas. Mr. Brown spoke in favour of 
conundrums, or “ the plain Why and Because,” as he termed them. 
Mr. William Brown was strenuous for gymnastics, which he kindly 
offered to teach the ladies, if they would condescend, and so forth. ‘Mr. 
Jones and Miss Amelia Tibbs were for a quiet rubber at whist. Miss 
Winks was for “trying her luck” at a round game. Miss Joanna 
Johnson cared for nothing, so that they would give her the evenin 

apers. Miss Smith had no choice; but she must say that she ha 
dents rimées, and conundrums, and gymnastics, and whist, and round 
games, and trumpery newspapers. For my own part, I said nothing ; 
for I had made up my mind to plead a prior engagement the very mo- 
ment we got into Wood-street. I have no talent for cards, and am a 
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very tortoise at ics. As for-enigmas, I nevet found one out in 
Bip ioe aed « halt wos etch apemederstcned eiaside 
or two hours and a and ¢ ’t get over icks, 

There is little to add. We got down without one teers es gee 
nothing was left behind — Mrs. John Jones’s vinegarette and Mr. 


Brown’s musical box. Of the evening party I can give no account, for 
I didn’t “* stop tea;”’ and I know little of the present disposition of the 
dramatis persone, except what Mrs. John Jones has been kind enough 
to communicate. Miss Smith, it seems, has refused (how like her!) 
her old swain, Jonathan Crane, in consequence, says report, of his having 
given it out, at a hunting meeting in Surrey, that Ge only object in mar- 
rying was to be enabled to keep an additional hunter. Mr. Brown still 
goes punning on through life, and making cons. where other men find 
cares. Posey Wilkins is yet to be seen with his accustomed nosegay— 
but no wife. Miss Joanna Johnson retains her attachment to politics, 
and is a more determined Whig than ever; and Miss Winks still dreams 
of blue-coat boys and lucky numbers. Miss Marianne Moore, I believe, 
I once met in the Strand ; but she had been smuggling a contribution 
ito one of the newspaper letter-boxes, and pretended not to see me. 
Miss Amelia Tibbs, too, I think I have since met in the Park; but she 
didn’t speak. James and Janet are the only two persons of that memo- 
rable party who have become man and wife,—the lady having consented 
to marry her fellow-servant (though there was somebody else she liked 
better) rather than give up her share in the knives and forks. May 


they be happy! 








THE FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 





Part Tue Seconp. 


Tue Mact-Tax, ann Errects THEREOF. 


Ir is presumed to be necessary for the Finance Minister of Great 
Britain to raise annually, from twenty-five million mouths, fifty million 
pounds sterling. Three different modes present themselves for the pur- 
pose of levying the sum of money required :— 

First,—A graduated tax on property. 

Second,—A tax on the luxuries of life. 

Third,—A tax on the necessaries of the bulk of the people. 


No person would be insane enough to attempt raising fifty million 
a-year on the property of the country: the attempt, even, could only be 
made through revolution ; and, if partially successful, it would lead 
to an entire confiscation of property. As an exclusive source of finance, 
the first, or exclusive taxation on property, is impracticable. Not less 
so, however, is the second ; for an endeavour to raise fifty million a-year 
on the dururies of life is too absurd to be debated on for a moment in a 
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commercial country, in t of the unseen fact that an exclusive 
taxation of luxuries would be merely an indirect tax on property, with 
the attendant disadvantages of inequality; for the miser would escape 
“scot free,’ while the generous and hospitable parent would be amerced 
in perpcepon to the extent in which he exercised the noblest qualities. 
Either, therefore, of the foregoing plans (the first being a direct, and the 
second an indirect tax on property) of finance, as a sole resource for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, need not consideration. 

We now come to the third exclusive source, viz.—a tax on the neces- 
saries of the bulk of the people. It is evident that, from twenty-five 
million mouths, possessed of the comforts of life appertaining to a tole- 
rable degree of civilization, fifty million pounds, or ninepence-farthing 
a-week, might more readily be raised than on either of the two foregoing 
plans. But, independent of the unjustness of endeavouring to make the 
noble and the peasant pay alike, it may be surmised that such a tax 
would prove, in the long run, grievously oppressive to the industry of 
the country. Now, although each system, taken separately, would be 
unjust, it is evident that a combination of them, judiciously managed, 
might be made advantageous to the prosperity of the country, the sta- 
_ bility of the governing, and the tranquillity of the governed. 

That some approximation should be made to the rational doctrine laid 
down by Lord Althorp (that a man should be taxed according to the 
amount of his property for the protection afforded him by Government) 
is now pretty generally admitted. This, however, could not be accom- 
plished by a mere tax on luxuries; for the man with a million of mo 
might, and does often, consume less luxuries than the man with little 
more than a bare competency. Hence the necessity of taxing wealth to 
a moderate extent, either by a per centage, by stamps on transfers, by 
legacy and probate duties, by settlements, or by a licensing tax, if it 
could be equally assessed. 

Luxuries of every description are also fair objects of revenue, and 
subject to the highest rate of assessment which can be levied consistent 
with the interests of commerce, the prevention of smuggling, and the 
advantage of the Exchequer. 

Necessaries of life must also pay a proportion of the taxes to the 
Exchequer, because every labouring man, every artizan, whose sole capi- 
tal is his skill and industry, must contribute something for the preser- 
vation of internal peace, and for defence from foreign aggression, for it 
is on these contingents he is enabled to exercise profitably his labour 
and ingenuity. 

This detail will make it apparent, that if the rich man is to be com- 
pelled, in a social community, to contribute to the state for the preser- 
vation of his property, so also is the poor man for the tranquillity neces- 
sary to the beneficial prosecution of his labour: the difficulty lies in 
proportioning the distribution between the different classes of society. 
At the present moment the lowest, or hand-to-mouth class, bear, in pro- 
portion to their means, the largest share of taxation; aud the internal 
and maritime community of the country is grievously shackled by the 
duties now imposed on articles of home or colonial- produce, (such as 
malt or sugar,) that enter largely into the diet and use of the mass of 
the people. This fact is thus exemplified :— 
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Maltandhops . . £5,000,000 Tobacco . . . . £3,100,000 
Sugarand sweets . . 5,000,000 Rumand brandy . . 3,500,000 
Ginand whiskey . . 5,300,000 nap glass, and paper 2,300,000 
Tea. . . - 8,300,000 Coffeeandcorn . . 1,250,000 








£18,600,000 £10,150,000 


Thus, on a few items of the taxes on consumption, nearly 29,000,000/. 
are levied on the necessaries and comforts of life. The result of this 
policy will be apparent on examining the influence of taxation over 
an articles which are in general use. We will first consider briefly 
the,— 


Taxes wuicn Destroy tHe Morats or THE Prope, or Lessen 
THEIR Heatu. 


Malt.—National character is mainly formed by the influence of cli- 
mate, food, and drink ; the latter exercising a most important part in the 
formation of the corporeal frame, and through that on the mental and 
moral qualities. That this is not a mere visionary doctrine will be seen 
by contrasting the characters of the English with the Irish, the Ger- 
mans with the French, and the Dutch with the Portuguese. Among 
the English, Germans, and Dutch we find the most extensive consumers 
of malt liquors ; and among the Irish, French, and Portuguese the con- 
sumers of ardent spirits, or thin, acid wines; the one proverbial for 
patience in labour, perseverance in purpose, and unwearied generosity 
of character, with hale constitutions, sturdy dispositions, and a phleg- 
matic temperament (these characteristics were strongly marked of yore 
in the brave English yeoman) ; the other quick in resolve and hasty in 
execution, but without sufficient endurance ; sharp constitutions, vola- 
tile dispositions, and a sanguine temperament. That these peculiarities 
are governed by the beverage used as well as by food and climate, will 
be shown on another occasion; suffice it here to say, that good malt 
liquor, taken in moderation, is one of the most wholesome drinks which 
a nation can be addicted to, the saccharine principle of the barley, com- 
bined with the bitter quality of the hops, rendering it nutritious and 
tonic in the highest degree ; it is therefore to be lamented that its con- 
sumption should ever have been checked by the fiscal exactions of the 
state. 

From the earliest ages malt liquors have been the, favourite beverage 
of Britons ; one hundred and fifty years ago, the tax-gatherer stepped 
in to arrest the consumption of one of the most valuable products of our 
own soil, and his baneful influence has ever since continued ; indeed, 
during more than an entire century, notwithstanding the augmented 
population of England, the consumption of malt was not only stationary 
but actually retrograding. The tax on malt was first imposed in Eng- 
land by the 7th Money Act, William III., Parliament 1, Session 2, at 
the rate of 6d. per bushel, or 4s. per quarter; the duty stole on from 
time to time, until, in 1787, it reached to 10s. 6d. per quarter; in 1791 
to 12s. 6d.; in 1802 to 18s. Sd.; and in 1804 to 38s. 8d.; at which 
monstrous rate it continued until 1817. The consequences are thus seen 
at intervals of a century. 
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Malt consumed in England and Wales at two Periods. 
Annual consumption average of ten years, ending 1723. 3,542,000 


Do. do. ending 1823 . 3,182,776 
Decreased consumption . © 859,224 
Gal 
Population, first period, 5,500,000—Malt per head . 41 
Do. __ second do. 12,000,000— Oo. o alle 


Decrease perhead . . .  . 25 


The decrease thus exhibited is very remarkable, and the consequences 
to the agriculture of the country most disastrous ; but let us look at an- 
other and more recent period. The following is the official return of the 
quantity of malt consumed in England at two periods of eighteen years 


each :— 
Bushels. Tax. 
From 1784 to 1801, 459,640,568 . . . 18. Od. to 1s, 2d. per bush. 
» 1814 to 1831, 392,980,839 . . . 28%. 7d.to4s.4d. do. 








Decrease, 66,659,729 Increase, ls. 7d. to 3s. 2d. do. 


One more illustration will suffice to prove whether the assertion of 
Sir Henry Parnell is correct, namely, that “ the duty of 20s. per quarter 
(it is 20s. 8d.) on malt is not one that can be justly objected to as too 
high.” , 

’ Malt consumed in England. 

Bushels. Tax. Bushels. Tax 
1796 . 28,142,008 1828 . 25,099,336 
1797 . 30,923,419 ls. 53d. | 1829 . 30,517,816 2s. 7d. 
1798 . 26,963,454( per bushel. 1830 . 23,428,072{ per bushel. 
1799 . 31,751,645 | 1831 . 26,900,903 








117,780,526 : 105,946,127 


Thus, on the four last years, there was a decrease of nearly twelve 
million bushels as compared with four years of the last century ! 

Scotland exhibits equally disastrous results of the effects of taxation— 
one return will suffice :— 


Scotch Consumption of Malt. 


Bushels. Tax. 
1802 ... . . 2,014,596 .. . . . Os. 7d. per bushel, 


( (es A | 6S do. 


Decreased consump. 832,381 Increased tax, 2s. 11d. do. 


Subsequent years afford similar results. 

Ireland is even worse than Scotland. In 1792 the tax per barrel on 
malt in Ireland was 2s. 6d. ; raised in 11795 to 3s. 3d.—in 1796 to 5s. 3d. 
—in 1799 to 6s.—in 1801 to 6s. 6d., by which time the consumption 
of malt had decreased from 1,284,378 barrels to 173,900 barrels! 
What a striking instance of the effects of taxation ?—In 1831, the con- 
sumption of malt in Ireland was less than that of 1792 to the extent of 
3,129,370 bushels! But it is not merely the amount of taxation levied 
that affects the price and consumption; the vexatious manner in which 
the duty has been levied has doubled (and trebled sometimes) the price 
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to the buyer. The excise regulations the barley to be on 
the fete fo certain manner—to be — in a cistern, me gon 
tain pcg to be taken out of the cistern at a certain time,—all 
which restrictions, owing to the various gorts of barley, are very fre- 
quently fatal to the quality of the article produced : thus, though a quar- 
ter of barley might be converted without cost into a quarter of malt, 
owing to the swelling process, yet its natural price of 20s. or 25s. ‘is thus 
raised to 40s., and then 20s. ed. tax is levied. Nor are these the only 
evils; the tax falls on different places unequally, the quantity of malt 
consumed in the United Kingdom in 1831 being— : 


Bushels. £ 


Englahd . . . 26,900,903—Net duty, 3,474,699 
Scotland. . . 4,101,946 * 505,651 
Ireland . . . 1,959,606 % 251,646 

Total . 32,963,455 4,331,996 


England is therefore taxed out of all proportion to the other parts of 
the kingdom; but_the inequality does not rest here, for the poorest 
counties in England, that is, those having the worst or most sandy soil, 
have to bear the greater part of the burden, barley being principally 
grown on those sandy soils which require considerable outlay, and fre- 

uently previous turnip cultivation, to render them at all productive. 
Heats, the tax on malt, so far as it checks the consumption of barley, 
throws those soils out of cultivation which employ the most labour, re- 
quire the most skill, and which have been reclaimed, as it were, at the 
greatest expense to the owner. 

Now, allowing the consumption of malt in the United Kingdom to be 
33,000,000 bushels, and giving 10 bushels to x! hogshead of beer, 
the quantity of beer which each individual would have would be little 
more than one pint week! Were the tax taken off malt, we might 
safely calculate on the consumption rising to seven pints a-week, which, 
consuming 231,000,000 bushels of malt annually, would set afloat, in 
one ingredient of the beer alone, a capital of 39,600,000/. annually, at 
the rate of 4s. a bushel for the extra amount of malt consumed, inde- 
pendent of its effects on the health of the people in weaning them from 
the use of ardent spirits, contracted in consequence of their beer being so 
bad and so dear. Indeed, it is no exaggeration (as it could be proved 
by the writer in detail) to say, that the total abolition of the tax on malt 
would give circulation to a capital of full fifty million sterling per annum ! 
But the mora effects resulting from the repeal now advocated would be 
incalculably far greater than the pecuniary. What has raised England, 
—a small island in the Atlantic,—to the lofty station she holds among 
the kingdoms of the earth? Has it not been the industry, skill, and 
moral integrity of her sons ? of her people at large ?—a people who are 
now sinking into an abyss of misery and vice, which hopeless, abject 
poverty inevitably engenders? The farmer’s labourer nq longer sits at 
the frugal but cheerful board in his master’s cottage: if unmarried, he 
hies, with his diminishing pittance of pay, to the village gin-shop, and 
being without advantage in possessing a good character, and without a 
friend in a superior condition of life, station, or age; he is driven, as it 
were, by niécessity into the company of the idle and profligate of the 
hathlet; and in one night of beastly intoxication, the hard-wrought 
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earnings of the week have vanished. It was not thus so when the far- 
mer made his own malt, brewed his own ale, and housed his agricultural 
servants, who looked to him as a friend, and gloried in the boast of 
having lived as man and boy under the same roof for half a century. 

It is not, however, a mere agricultural question, it is one which affects 
the condition of the whole of the labouring poor of the United Kingdom, 
the taxation on malt liquor* having contributed more than any other 
measure to demoralize and beget a desire for gin,t which, it is lamentable 
to think, will scarcely be eradicated from the existi eration: some 
taxes (as will be subsequently shown) press on the industry, others on 
the comforts, others on the luxuries of the mass of the people, but the 
tax on malt liquors has struck a deadly blow at temperance and social 
order—the main springs of society and the only real strength (under the 
guidance of Divine Providence) of a nation. 

England may go on extending her cotton and woollen manufactures 
over the face of the habitable globe, while her famishing infants are 
doomed to suffer the horrors of a slavery which no civilized or uncivilized 
country ever before witnessed ;—her lands may be covered with rail- 
roads and machinery, and her warehouses overflowing with merchandise, 
—towers, and temples, and palaces may adorn her cities, atid a glittering 
splendour surround the throne,—but if, in the midst of all these indica- 
tions of national wealth, her people are becoming every day more and 
more unsettled, more impoverished, more dissolute, then, indeed, her 


very symbols of prosperity are but the gildings which adorn the sepul- 
chre to conceal the rottenness which is within. 


[The House and Window Taxes in our next.) 


—— = 


* The manner in which the price of malt has been enhanced, as taxation rose, 
is thus evinced in the Greenwich Hospital returns, which show the price paid for 
malt per Winchester quarter (including the duty) thus :— 

Years. Years. Years. 
1810......84/5 





Years. 











1730......20/0 | 1780......81/1 1826......65/1 
1750......24/6 | 1790..:...85/6 | 1815......69/7 | 1827 .....64/10 
1760.. ...24/9 | 1800......84/0 | 1820......68/8 | 1828......61/7 
1770......28/3 | 1805 .....85/7 | 1825......62/0 | 1833......60/0 


The number of malsters has also considerably decreased since 1792, 


+ The quantity of Aome made spirits consumed in the United Kingdom (inde- 
pendent of illicit distillation) is—for England, 8,000,000 gallons ; Ireland, 9,000,000, 
and Scotland, 6,000,000 gallons ; total, 23,000,000 gallons. The money laid out by 
the people in gin and whisky alone, during the last twenty years, is computed at 
400,000,000/.!  Four-fifths of all the crime committed in the country is under the 
influence of liquor. During the past year, 32,636 persons were taken into custody 
for drunkenness alone, by the Metropolitan Police, not including assaults, or more 
serious offences, and excluding the suburbs. 5,000,000/. of the pour rates is owing 
to gin-drinking. Of 140 inmates of a London workhouse, 105 were brought di- 
rectly thither by dram drinking, and the remainder traced their misfortunes to the 
same ; and of 495 lunatic patients, 257 lost their reason by drunkenness. What 
sea of wickedness is the nation now plunged into ! 
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EVE. 


BY THE LATE HENRY NEELE. 
Written on seeing Mr. Baily's Statue of Eve at the Fountain. 


[The following was written by the unfortunate Henry Neele, just 
before the melancholy termination of his life: it is worthy of the pen of 
that highly-gifted writer, and its publication will add a fresh wreath to his 
poetic fame. Those who have seen—and who has not?—the exquisite 
piece of art which called forth this effusion of the ill-fated poet, will im- 
mediately recognize its graphic power of description, and the fine-toned 
feeling which breathes through every line. We scarcely know which to 
admire most, the description of the poet or the production of the sculptor. 
They both command our admiration, as both are emanations of a kindred 
spirit of genius, and that of the highest order.] 


Nay, ‘tis no sculptured art,—'tis she—'tis she ! 
The fatal fair, whose bright betraying smile 
Robb'd man of Paradise, but taught him love !_ 
Oh, more than seraph-beauty !—Even man 

Is but * @ Uittle lower than the angels ;"" 

While woman—lovely woman—all divine, 
Transcends their glittering hierarchy. This 
Well knew the subtle tempter, who, albeit 
Himself the semblance of a child of light 
Could wear, yet chose a brighter minister 

To lure to the fond ruin. Ah! on such 

A face as this our primal sire might well 

Gaze away Eden! Who that hung on lips 
Like those, and listened to the utterings 

Which made them eloquent, would still desire 
The presence of angelic visitants, 

Or sigh for cherub warblings? Who that felt 
That soft heart beat to his, while o'er that neck, 
Lock'd in Love's fond embrace, his fingers twined, 
Like ringdoves nestling round the tree of life, 
Would deem she lured to death ? 


Yet, yet she smiles! 
Yet o'er her own sweet image hangs enamour'd ; 
While, still and steadfastly as she, we gaze, 
And share her rapturous wonder, deeming her 
Scarcely less vital than ourselves, and breathless 
Only rfom admiration !——Beautiful ! 
“* The statue which enchants the world" no more 
Boasts undivided homage ; Britain claims 
The laurel for her son, whose genius bids 
Its sweet creation start to life and light, 
Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 
Teemed with divine imaginings. 

May 8th, 1822. Henry NEgLE. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY *. 
NO, IV. 


Musicians, both teachers and performers, are now a better-educated 
class than formerly, and, where they are not eminent for accomplish- 
ments, are, at least, persons of some reading. 

Thus they have become emulous of sustaining the character and 
estimation of their art; and amongst the distinctions they claim for it, 
is, that music is an universal language.t True; but with this grain of 
allowance,—that scarcely any language is so liable to various in ta- 
tion; for the force, and even the direct and indirect meaning of that 
interpretation depends upon the talent and the progression of the per- 
former. .We make this remark at the outset of our review of the 
impulse of foreign example upon English taste and practice, because it 
may shrewdly be suspected that, with the exception of those compositions 
to which we have endeavoured, in former essays, to establish the exclu- 
sive right of our countrymen, every other species, little by little, though, 
it must be admitted, very gradually, has been changed and wrought 
into a comparatively new form in execution. The powers of instru- 
mentalists and singers have been so greatly enlarged, that the very same 
notation receives a totally different expression from the vigour, the 
velocity, and the facility of performance in the present age. This result 
has, indeed, been perceived by close and acute observers during the 
transition, but not perhaps universally, or even generally. Yet so it is; 
and we steadfastly believe that the finest song, if it could be now sung 
by Farinelli himself, in the manner he gave it when at his highest repu- 
tation,— we steadfastly believe that, although it might touch the reflectin 
and sensitive part of his audience, it would, nevertheless, be voted a dul 
and inferior matter by the public at large. The metamorphosis which 
has taken place is little, if at all, short of the institution of a new 
species of musical phraseology—the multiplication of notes, as well as 
the extremity of contrast, But the copiousness of the style of music, 
so to speak, is the capital mutation. Of this, English music, rightly so 
called, is not susceptible. Our improvement, (if improvement it may 
be termed,) together with our progression, is altogether owing to what 
we have learned and imitated from foreign nations. If such adoptions 
betray a want of invention, they at least manifest a laudable spirit of 
inquiry, and a liberality which excepts not against the origin of good, 
come from wheresoever it may. 

The period when our inquiry must commence was marked by one 
striking and important change,—the discontinuance of the Musici,—the 
school of singing from whence had been derived the purest expression 





* Continued from p. 192, No. CLIV. 


+ “Unis par de si doux liens, les musiciens de toutes les nations ne forment 
qu’une seule famille qui ales mémes gofts, parle le méme langage, et suit le méme 
objet; leurs ouvrages sont exaltés ou critiqués a des juges aussi justes que com- 
pétens; une noble émulation les anime, les lumiéres se communiquent d'un bout de 
\*Europe a l'autre; et quelque part qu’ils se rencontrent, ils sont dans leur patrie."’ 
~~De f Opéraen France, tom, i., chap. 6. 
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and the strictest taste. The practice which devoted them to science had 
been felt to be inhuman, and was proscribed ; accordingly that melting, 
old opera, were now to be superseded for eyermore. With this race 
much of the delicacy and intense feeling of music departed ; but strength, 
variety, Ps a manlier sentiment gr ie It is curious, however, to 
listen to the admirers of this class of singers, who, together with those 
they admired, are now nearly all extinct. All af the pak whom we 
have ever heard speak of Pacchierotti, for instance, dw hs enthusiasm 
on his praises, and on the effects he produced. Clementi, not long be- 
fore his Genin, sckpamaigre to the writer of this article his obligations 
to this cele rales Pig in the nee terms. He owed, he said, his 
expression, in playing and composing, to having regarded atten- 
tively the expression of singers, and Darhculasly to Pacehterotti, whose 
exquisitely expressive power always brought him to tears. The veteran 
amateur and critic, Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in many detached passages 
of his very unaffected and amusing little book, shows that he regrets the 
loss of this species of voice, and still more of the devotedness of the 
Musici to their art, for he speaks of the change as an ‘‘ acknow 
decline of singing in general ;’’ and says, directly after, “ that another 
cause has certainly contributed to it, and that is the difference of the 
voices of the male performers.’”’ That the art has suffered in some 
iculars there can be no question, but it has, as undoubtedly, gained 
in others. The limits which the contracted voices of the artificial 
soprani set to composers have been broken down,—a masculine en 
in execution, ornament, and declamation, has replaced their feeble, though 
pathetic and polished style. If not dissolved, we are raised as well 
as moyed, and gqltogether by loftier emotions, since we have had 
Tramezzani, Braham, Garcia, and Donzelli, for the heroes of the Italian 
stage. Each, however, had their beauties; but humanity will applaud 
the banishment of the barbarous custom, and every heart will respond. 
Marchesi and Rubinelli had passed away,—a very wretched successor 
in the person of Roselli had sunk unnoticed, and the fame of the Italian 
opera had been supported by Mara, when, towards the close of the last 
century, Banti arrived. It has happened almost invariably that the 
prima donna has cast the men into shadow, and thus the attainments of 
one performer have frequently been the substitute for an opera supported 
in all its parts by a tolerable quantity of talent. Such was eminently 
the case when Banti appeared in England. At so low an ebb was the 
King’s Theatre, that, in “ Semiramide,” Roselli, and Rovedino, a coarse 
base raised into a tenor, were her only support. Qur object, however, 
is not to give a history of the opera, but to mark the progress of art in 
this country as connected with foreign professors. Bonti was highly 
gifted by nature, indifferently trained in science. She had the ninety- 
nine parts of the hundred,—a magnificent voice, rich, powerful, and ex- 
tensive. She had also that intuitive feeling that enters with an energy, 
which commands the sympathy of others, jnto every minute characteristic 
and capability of the music she sung. The extended range of modern 


art almost demands of a singer, especially ot. Sg le for emi- 
nence, 2 knowledge of the more mechanical branches. To these Banti, 
who retained the coarseness of her early indigence, (she was a street 
singer,) could never be brought to submit. The attempts made to teach 
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her even the rudiments of music failed; she could not be subjected 
the labour. Her p ae olarentanantinieinn maine 


to sustain her flight, and to them she trusted. But though Banti 
admired and followed, she did not e he pho ber 
peiaiainal * without co-rival, all ap ro but she did not 
to 

ies * 


_ Up to this time, indeed, there had been few, if any, extray 
introduced. Composers had been satisfied with comparative 
notation, and rather sought to adapt sound to sense than to the 
phraseology of music. A more | 


to the maxims of former schools can hardly be cited, than the fact t 
graaEiM, the, orelt who sions Banti, “es whose voice a a nob 
contr’ alto, obtained more fame by singi exceeding sump 
plain air in “ I) Ratto di Brecetantt tien fui,” than from all 
other efforts.. This song contains very few notes, no passages; and its 
melody, though touching, requires infinite delicacy and truth of ex- 
pression to set it off. No one has eyer attempted it with success, or, 
indeed, at all, since Grassini. 

But a new era was about to commence. Braham had been ep 
at the King’s Theatre, the most florid singer that had ever appeared ; 
Billington, also, was extolled for her fiortture and prodigies of execution. 
But these were soon eclipsed by the volume, majesty, power, and daring 
of Madame Catalani, who came to this country in 1806. 

This wonderful singer has undergone the fate of all greatness—to be 
as much under as over rated. On her first arrival, she was esteemed 
above measure by her admirers, and, indeed, by the public at large; for 
it was impossible to hear her without being struck by her rare powers ; 
while, on the contrary, amongst scientific judges, especially those of the 
old school, some affected to despise her attainments, and some really did 
despise them. The same discrepancies of judgment attended her through- 
out her whole career; and the feeling against her became more general 
towards the end, because her inordinate desire of supremacy, and the 
means taken by those around her to keep all rivals from her throne, were 
of a kind to raise at once contempt and animosity. But let us do her 
justice. Her voice was of the finest description. When she first came 
to England, we find, upon consulting the written records we made on 
hearing her, that it had not that volume and richness it afterwards 
attained, and which gave a splendour to her performance no other singer 
could reach. Her facility seemed prodigious; and her manner of exe- 
cuting passages common to other singers was esteemed to be noyel and 
expressive. Her multiplication of notes was at that day deemed asto- 
nishing ; her precision of intonation, and velocity in arpeggie and pas- 
sages of semitones, not less extraordinary. She then gave her ornaments 


* From the time of Pope Gregory the Great, each successive age has complair 

of innovations destructive of the purity of oa et pees It would, Racha oan 
ceedingly difficult for the most cultivated and best taste to decide, after a revision 
of the music of the past centuries, where the line should be drawn against, not alone 
the ornamental additions, but the varieties of _prtormance. If the eh multipli- 
cation of notes be any test, Rossini is the heaviest of all offenders. t what sa 
his followers and the world at large ? Why, that he has made music so cineeed mate 
and invented so novel, various, and lively a mode of expression, that he has ren- 
dered all p composers dull by comparison. The real truth is, that much 
beauty appertains both to simple melody and florid composition 
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more sotto roce, in a more subdued tone than had been customary. Such 
were the impressions she made on her first appearance. Afterwards, 
she cultivated a loftier expression, and assumed with s:ccess the magni- 
ficence and deur for which nature had so nobly fitted her. Nor was 
she less at home in the comic opera. Her Susanna, in “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’ was enchanting alike for its delicate yet decided humour and 
coquettry: her Amalthea, in “Il Fanatico per la Musica,” was even 
more arch and captivating. Her person sustained her voice ; for she 
was beautiful, commanding, and racefal beyond most women; while 
every feeling was instantly ity because her expression was ‘impul- 
sive, and as irresistible to herself as to others. In a word, she threw 
her whole soul into her performance, and consequently employed all her 
faculties with the earnestness and the energy that belong to the inspira- 
tions of genius alone. In her later visits to England, more effort was 
visible, and she gave herself up to all sorts of styles, not omitting airs 
with variations, and English ballads. Amongst the former, she gave 
Rode’s violin solo (called Rode’s variations) ; and amongst the latter, 
** Sweet Home ;” “God save the King,” and “ Rule Britannia,” she 
sang with a degree of power and expression surpassing all others. But 
as money became the ruling temptation at last to those who were inte- 
rested in her engagements, and as her passion for notoriety, rather than 
a just fame, was as inordinate as undiscriminating, she was submitted to 
the degradation of singing between the play and farce at the English 
theatres, and thus was cruelly degraded from her proper level. How 
seldom it happens that good sense teaches gréat artists when and where 
to sto 

Be our business lies with the influence of her vast talents upon the 
art and upon the taste of our countrymen ; and it will be found to reside 
rather in advancing their knowledge of what was possible than in any 
positive improvement of style or manner. The leading fact is, that 
Catalani’s powers were above imitation. The splendour of her voice,— 
its force, richness, and flexibility,—no one who was not as highly gifted 
by nature could hope to convey. Perhaps, of all the English artists, 
Miss Paton alone, by some very faint and feeble mannerisms, could, at 
the time, be accused of direct imitation, and even then, much more in 
gesture than in singing. But from Braham and Catalani, conjointly, 
the English public first learned to accept surprise in lieu of the gratifi- 
cation of pure expression,—to tolerate extravagance, of whatsoever kind, 
—and to merge all reflective pleasure in the wonder of the moment. 
There the deeper emotions were surrendered at once, and a lighter species 
of entertainment displaced that union of sentiment and sound which was 
directed to the nobler affections. A more important change in natural 
nfusical feeling could scarcely be imagined ; and the facility with which 
it was accomplished declares that the transmutation of Englishmen, from 
a reflecting to an enjoying people, had already gone far. 

From our former essays, it will have been perceived and understood 
that the music of the country, strictly speaking, had hitherto been, as it 
were, a oy of the religion of the country. It was addressed almost 
exclusively to the lofty or the deep passions: even the operas of the 
anterior age, we have shown, partook, in no small degree, of this grave 
and exalted character, from the circumstance of the one great composer 
(Handel) having been alike engaged upon the drama and the oratorio, 
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The part-music had also been derived from the church, through the 
several gradations of madrigals and glees. But these serious affections 
were almost at once removed by the more brilliant stimulant and mar- 
vellous attainments of these extraordinary musicians, for whose peculiar 
powers composers were engaged to write. 

The pleasures of music thus became those of amazement and physical 
satiety rather than of intellectual satisfaction. In truth the intellect 
had little (in so far as this style was concerned) to do with it. It isa 
no less curious particular, that the nobler efforts of both Braham and 
Catalani, their oratorio singing and their songs of majesty, in the first 
burst of the astonishment created by their power, facility, and variety, 
were little thought of in comparison with the prodigies of their execution. 
Thus the capital changes effected in the public judgment were the 
subsequent indifference to propriety and to the adaptation of sound to 
sense, and these induced the relish, the positive approbation of whatever 
extravagancies singers adventured to append to the song, whatever 
transmutation of the original they chose to hazard. By such expedients, 
novelty was added to amazement, and the higher and more durable 
affections dependent upon music were all suspended by the lighter, more 
poignant, and livelier impressions of the moment. This, we repeat, was 
the signal change. 

When we look over the music chiefly preferred by Catalani, we are 
compelled to task our recollection for the manner of performing it, to 
enable us to discover what could be the charm. The airs of Pucitta and 
Portogallo contain literally nothing in the way of execution that a 
scholar, the least advanced, would not easily perform. A future 
will be even more perplexed to apprehend how Catalani raised to herself 
such a name, and was so celebrated as well as so much censured for her 
extravagancies, than we of this day are puzzled to conceive the effects 
produced in their time by Farinelli and the singers of Handel’s operas, 
so mechanical and so dull do they seem to us beyond the mere simplicity 
and sweetness of the traits of melody. The secret, however, lies not in 
what we see in the notation, but in what we do not see; not in the 
written, but in the unwritten embellishments, and in the fire, force, 
velocity, and feeling with which she gave every thing her volatile fancy 
imagined. This distinction, indeed, constitutes the essential difference 
between the results of literature, painting, and sculpture, and those of 
music and the drama. In the former, every effect is definite; it is 
submitted permanently to the fidelity of the understanding and the eye. 
In the latter, almost every thing depends upon the ability of the singer 
and the actor, and their graces of manner and emphasis die with them. 
It will be alike impossible to transmit to posterity any just notion of 
Mrs. Siddons’ reading the letter in “ Macbeth,” or her management of 
the banquet scene, and the high expression of Catalani in “ Vittima 
sventurata,”’ or her archness, gaiety, and power in the duet of Don Febro 
and Amalthea—* Con patienza.”’ 

If our remarks are confined to the influence of female talent, it is 
because there were no men (Braham excepted) during this interval who 
gave any impulse to the art. Viganoni was elegant but feeble, and, 
indeed, he was declining at the commencement of the period we have 
undertaken to illustrate. Tramezzani attracted a good share of admi- 
ration, but it was rather as an actor, and for his personal graces, than 
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@ singer. His yoice was limited, his style without an 


yet his manner was energetic and sensitive ; 


H 


gart had, in his operas, given such ence to the bass,* no 
gees of thet clams bad pet appusnd te ones the character of that species 


of voice to the degree it has since attained. Morelli and Naldi were 
considered to be excellent comic actors, but thus must end their praise, 
as the on Ries spares and the other pase The improyement, therefore, 
was only that e general ion science during the 
interval that succeeded. It is, comedy worthy observation, lp 
ascendancy of one singer (Catalani) would stop the career of a composer 
like Mozart. She disliked to sing his music from its rhythmical and 
chaste character, and it was not until the decline of her dominion that 
Mozart was allowed in this country the natural splendours of his genius. 
The transition which the construction of the opera was now undergoing 
from its two long-preserved distinctions, serious and comic, into a mixed 
domestic character, has been ascribed to the decline of the art of singing 
and the absence of fine voices of every species. To this the noble critic 
we have before cited attributes the change of dialogue conducted by 
recitative in the elder dramas into the concerted pieces of the more 
modern. And there appears to be some reason jn the reaction of this 
construction of opera upon the singers, who are certainly brought less 
pepeninently forward where concerted pieces form the greatest portion of 
e€ piece.t 





* Lord Mount mbe is right in his conjecture, that Mozart was led to his 
apparent preference of the bass over the tenor in ** 11 Don Giovanni” and “* Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” by writing for a particular singer. Figaro was composed for Bennuici. 
Kelly relotee the oy ae baquiots' et the first speowree) el Mozart 
was on the s with his crimson pelisse and gold laced cocked hat, giving the time 
of the ieatie te the orchestra. Figaro’s oo * Non pid ado far fallone 
amoroso,, Bennuci gave with the greatest animation, and power of voice. I was 
standing close to Mozart, who, sotto voce, was repeating Bravo! bravo! Bennuci ; 
and when Bennuci came to the fine passage ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria 
militar,’ which he gave out with Stentoriaa lu the effect was electricity itself, 
for the whole of the performers on the stage, and those in the orchestra, as if actuated 
by one feeling of d t, vociferated ‘Bravo! brayo! Maestro. Viva, viva, grande 
Mozart.’ Those in the orchestra I thought would never have ceased applauding, 
by beating the bows of their violins against the music desks. The little man 
acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his thanks for the distinguished mark of 
enthusiastic applause bestowed npon him.”— Kedly’s Reminiscences, Vol. i. 


+ “ The construction of these newly-invented pieces is essentially different from 
the old. The dialogue, which used to be carried on in recitatiyve, and which, in 
Metastasio’s operas, is often so beautiful and interesting, is now cut up (and 
rendered unintelligible, if it were worth listening to) into pezzi concertati, or long 
singing conversations, which present a tedious succession of unconnected, ever- 
changing motivos, having nothing to do with each other; and if a satisfactory air is 
for a moment introduced, which the ear would like to dwell upon, to hear modulated, 
varied, and again returned to, it is broken off before it is well understood or 
sufficiently heard, by a sudden transition into a totally different melody, time, and 
key, and recurs no more; so that no impression can be made, or recollection of it 
preserved. Single songs are almost exploded, for which one good reason may be 
given, that there are few singers ca of singing them. Even a prima-donna, 
who would formerly have complained at having less than three or four airs allotted 
to her, is now satisfied with one trifling cavatina for a whole opera. The 
acknowledged decline of singing in (which the Italians themselves are 
obliged to confess) has no doubt, in a great measure, occasioned this change. But 
another cause has certainly contributed to it, and that is, the difference of the voices 
of the male performers. Soneones bere lane ceased to exist, but tenors for a long 
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while Gilead their place. oe ie wet these have become so that Ttaly can 
aE two or pT ok ones the ish 


rise Nea 
and in aie on of ny sup the af ie place 
vin ly These new first singers are allel br by the novel aba 
cantante, (which, by-the-bye, is a kin ind of apology, and an 
ought pos to sing,) and take the lead in operas ith t as mut on 
the double bass were to do so in the orchestra, an d the part iets first 
A ‘bass voice Is too unbending and deficient in Pe cealos tes ct s, an 
only for — of inferior character, or of the buffo style. F reg hy oe 
well with 7. female voice, on account of the too great cared rnc ae 
and, in fuller pieces, the ear cannot be sa without some good in 
voices to fill up the interval and complete the harmony. Yet tices or four 
now frequently overpower one weak tenor, who generally plays but a su a 
part. Composers, therefore, having few good Voices, and few Yo iitighth to wri 
ma have been obliged to adapt their compositions to the abilities of those who were 
perform them; and as four, five, or six moderate performers produce a ig) 


effect. jointly than they could by their single | 80 pave 

interminable quartettos, quintettos, sestettos, &c., vi r 

is filled with ar pieces, which, in fact, are so many finales, su | a8 a 

used but at the end of the acts of comic operas, to wh sede whey ost ate. 


These, after wearying the attention for a longer time than half a dozen old songs, 
generally peaciods by a poly ~ ta voices and ie a | - hich ee a 
requentl distracted, each age engaged in ving perhaps 
express a different passion, and lg part Szscet of Grerpowered y 80 loud 
and busy an accompaniment, that ths le themselves are nearly lost. “It is really 
distressing to hear the leading voice strained alniost to cracking in order to be 
audible over a full chorus and full orchestra strengthened often by trumpets, 
trombones, kettle-drums, and all’ ‘the noisiest instruments; 1 confess that I derive 
little or no pleasure from these pieces, which, to my éars, are rddal  taeie but 
mere noise. It is evident that, in such compositions, éach individual singer has 
little room for displaying either a fine voice or good singing, and that power of lungs 
is more essential than either. Very good singers, therefore, are scarcely a 
and it must be confessed, that thongh there are now none so good, peicher pie 
many so bad, as I remember in the inferior characters. In these leve vlling $ave 
equalization has extended itself to the stage and musical profession, and nd of 
mediocrity of talent prevails, which, if it did not occasion the invention of these 
melo-dramatic pieces, is at least very favourable to their execution.” ge 


* “The celebrated Noverre contributed not a little to the confirmation of this opi- 
niou, by the publication of his letters on dancing, in which, taking the ancients as 
his models, he endeavoured, with equal spirit and ingenuity, to re-establish it upon 
the system used by Illus, Pilades, and Batillus. No writer has ever ennobled the 
art of dancing like Noverre. The mysteries which he developes are so extraordi- 
nary, the eloquence with which he assails the fancy, to finish with the feet, so per- 
suasive, that it is not his fault if all the literati do not abandon the other sciences 
to became dancers. Nor did he content himself with rey @ winlgres ees 
but reduced to practice that which he had taught others by his pen. 
agrees in praising and admiring ‘ The Death of Hercules, ‘ o inurdae of her 

ildren by Medea,’ and others of his ballets got up by himself, bed successfully 

rformed A the theatre of Stutgard, under the patronage of the Duke of Wirtem 
fom a distinguished Maecenas of music and the drama, (whose finances were abso- 
lutely ruined by his opera establishment.) His ‘ Semiramide,’ founded on Vol- 
tpire: 8, set to music by the immortal Gluck, and brought out at Vienna, almost made 

e spectators tremble, leaving them in doubt whether the effects peg ba regen 

were produced by the cecrible argument, the force and simplicity of the action, or 
the expression and truth of the music.” 
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his ballet of “ The Deserter of Naples.” He conceived the just idea, 
that the natural affections would produce a deeper and more homefelt 
interest than the heroes of the Iliad, or even the deities of the classical 
po tray The example spread, and tragedy was brought down to 
ordinary life.* Upon our own stage instances now multiplied in all the 
three species, and the discovery was adopted and established. It was, 
indeed, amongst the effects of the general progression, and belongs to 
the intellectual conversion we have so often observed and alluded to. 
The deeper and more sublime yielded to the lighter and livelier emo- 
tions ; it affected not only the construction of the music of the stage, 
but of music universally. 

This little-varying state of things continued for an interval of con- 
siderable duration, though singers of great merit arrived. Fodor, Cam- 
porese,t Ronzi de Begnis, Caradori, and Colbran,} deserve especial regard 
as artistes of great natural and acquired talents. The operas of Mozart, 
Cimarosa, and Zingarelli, took their turns with others of less note and 
inferior genius; but there could be said to be no visible movement 
either in the arte del canto or in composition till the rise of Rossini and 
the appearance of Madame Pasta,—two events which have materially 
altered the taste, not of the English alone, but of the world. 

The perfection at which this great artiste (and to no singer can the 
term be with such strict propriety applied) has arrived, is one of the 
strongest proofs of the force of genius and industry over natural disqua- 
lifications that vocal science has ever exhibited. About the year 1815 
or 1816, she was in this country, bearing her maiden name of Neri, 
and, without the slightest disparagement, she could not be esteemed 
above the third rank. So little promise, indeed, was there attached to 
her performance, that no expectation could then be formed of her ever 
realising even tolerable excellence. Her voice was harsh, rough, and 
unequal ; her intonation imperfect beyond endurance, especially as it 
was balanced by no equivalents of expression. Some few years after 
she re-appeared a star of the first magnitude—a great singer, a greater 
actress. We shall refer those of our readers who wish to enter minutely 
into the scientific character and details of Pasta’s singing, to the ex- 
tended description in Stendhal’s “ Vie de Rossini,” and the “‘ Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review.’’§ It will be sufficient for our purpose 
to lay in the grander outlines. 





* Moore's “ Gamester’’ may be safely pronounced to be the most touching, the 
most true, and the most morally-effective play in the English language. 

+ Camporese was a gentlewoman in mind and in manner, but still unable to 
resist, at all times, the insolences to which her situation exposed her. At a re- 
hearsal of “ Pietro l’Eremita,”* she commenced the exquisite quartett ** Mi manca 
la voce.” “ E vero,’ whispered Mad. Ronzi, but loud enough for the bystanders to 
hear, which Camporese instantly chastised by a box on the ear—* Tantene animis 
coelestibus ire ?”’ 

t This splendid woman, and no less splendid singer, had lost the better portion 
of her powers when she visited this country as the wife of Rossini, during the sea- 
son of Benelli’s management. It was to this lady that Crescentini is reported to 
have anticipated her coming eminence—“ Lorsqu’il la jugea capable de prendre 
son essor, ii prophétisa la réputation dont elle devoit jouir un jour en disant, 
‘ Je ne pense pas qu'il n'y ait en Europe un talent plus beau que fe tien’ 11 accom- 
pagna cet éloge du don de toute sa musique.’’ 

§ It were to be wished that this publication had not been so hastily abandoned. 
Since our first article was written, “ The Harmonicon” has also been given up, 
and England has now no literary work to carry forward the progress of musical 
events or musical philosophy. What a bitter practical sarcasm upon our want of 
taste as a nation ! 





\ 
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The extraordinary distinction which has raised her to such eminence— 
making the first and most necessary allowance for her intellectual supe- 
riority, and a sensibility to musical and passionate effects of extraor- 
dinary delicacy—her peculiar distinction, we say, sprang from, nay, even 
now resides, in the very imperfection, as it would have been previously 
considered, of her voice. Hitherto equality and uniformity of vocaliza- 
tion, the homogeneity of the tone, had been deemed to be the supremest 
quality which instruction could bestow. For this the young artist toiled 
through the most tedious of all practice ; but such equalization was im- 
possible to Pasta. Her organ was naturally a mezzo soprano. She, 
however, discovered a means (or, at least, used it more visibly and more 
successfully than any other singer) of attaining three different registers. 
By this expedient, in addition to an uncommon extent of compass, she 
attained a power of diversifying the tone according to the emotion she 
wished to express. Her lower notes were by nature husky.* We have 
known instances where the practice indispensable to obtain sounds so 
low in the scale has polished away this roughness ;+ but Madame Pasta 
voluntarily retains it, and, in the , him passions, uses it with prodigious 
effect ; the middle of her scale was also by nature the best, that is, the 
most powerful and richly-toned portion. The same skill and persever- 
ance which directed her to apply to the most useful ends the formation 
of these notes of her scale, enabled her to cultivate her falsetto, or head- 
voice, up to an equally rare perfection. M. de Stendhal { appears to be 
unacquainted with the fact, that it is by three registers that Pasta’s voice 
is formed; he therefore adopts the common division into two, the chest 
and the head voices. But having explained the distinction, we cannot 
describe in better terms than he has employed the manner and the effects 
produced by the artiste, whose empire over her hearers is so certain and 
so absolute; we shall therefore translate two or three passages of his 
work. 

** It is with astonishing skill,’’ he says, “‘ that Madame Pasta unites 
her head and chest voice ; she displays the supremest art in the variety 
of agreeable and exciting effects which she produces by this combina- 
tion. In the twinkling of an eye, she heightens or alters the colouring 
of a phrase of melody, by introducing her falsette, even in the middle of 
her scale, or by using alternately notes of the falsette and of the chest 
voice. She employs this expedient with the same facility of blending 
in the middle as in the highest notes of the chest voice.§ : 





* This imperfection was dignified, by her foreign admirers, by the phrase of 
“ sons voilées,"’ which some of our English critics adopted in the term“ veiled sounds.” 
The real truth is, her Voice was husky, because these notes were beyond her fair 
compass. Genius converted this defect into a beauty. 


+ Malibran is an example. Her father (Garcia) taught according to this method 
of three registers, and where the chest will bear it (which is perhaps not one out of 
a thousand) the best results follow. Where the chest is weak, it is not only fatal 
to the voice, but very likely to be so to life itself. The exhaustion of the practice 
is dreadful. 

t The gentleman's true name is Beyle. 

§ When the voice is trained to three registers, many notes of the middle portion 
are formed by the commixture of the head and chest voice, in a manner so artful, 
that the singer can at pleasure swell the tone to the full power of the natural, or 
attenuate it to the softest sound of the falsette—or thus use either quality: a 
most liquid and beautiful shake is attained upon parts of the scale, where the uve 
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“The head voice of Madame Pasta has a character almost entirely 
opposite to het chest vdicée. It is brilliant, rapid, a Fae and of 
an admirable lightness. In a Oe a tenet ik € possesses the 
power of attenuating the tone to such an inconce é degree, that the 
existence of any sound becomes almost a matter of doubt. dt 
_ “ Such refinement of colouring, such powerful and varied means; 
are yee to Pasta, to give expression to the forcible conception 
that is iar to her,—a conception always just, and which, though 
modified according to the rules of the beau ideal, is always full of that 
fiery energy and extraordinary power which electrifies a whole audience. 
But what art must this gifted singer have acquired, what study must it 
have cost her to attain the power of producing such sublime effects from 
means so directly opposite ! * 

“ This art continues daily to improve ; the effects it produces are pro- 

rtionally surprising, and its power over the auditor must go on to 
merease, for the voice of Madame Pasta has now for some time past 
overcome all the physical obstacles that can be opposed to the attain- 
ment of musical perfection. She now seduces the ear of her enchanted 
hearers at the same time that she electrifies their souls; in every new 
opera she awakens fresh emotions or new modifications of the same 
pleasure. She possesses the art of imparting a new musical colouring, 
not by the accentuation of words, or in her character of a great trage- 
dian, but as a singer, and in characters which are to all appearance 
insignificant.” 

These were the qualities (both intellectual and organic) which en- 
abled Pasta to work the change she undoubtedly wrought in the public 
taste; and it is one very beneficial. She has arrested the rapidity of 
the progression towards the substitution of notes—mere notes—for the 
sensible and expressive employment of sounds. Her use of ornament 
is comparatively restrained ; but her graces are, for the most part, the 
best adaptations of such passages to the illustration of the passion. If 
she introduces a volata, it has all the analogies which the philosophy of 
the mind, as well as of the art, has determined are the vocal media of 
emotions, and which are common to the representation and the thing 
represented: e.g. rage, loud and vehement, exhibits its fury by rapid 
successions of intervals; love,—soft, tender, and pathetic,—by sweet, 
protracted, and melting tones, or of et By such general laws 
her embellishments are governed, and though it requires a wide acquaint- 
ance with the art of gracing to appreciate fully the invention, the deli- 
cacy, and the beauty of her choice of ornament, yet the impression, by 
which the million is governed, is always strong upon all who hear her. 
Her imagination, in a word, is as chaste as it is brilliant ; her gf 
tions, as pure as they are sublime ; and her excellence consists in found- 





of the falsette is scarcely suspected. It is achieved by strengthening (through 
exercise) the lowest notes of the falsette; and, on the contrary, by weakening 
the highest of the natural voice. The singer becomes able to take the same three 
or four notes in either, and also in both mixed. This is what the French term 
la voix mirte. 

* The devoted friendship of the Chevalier Micheroux to Madame Pasta was of 
the highest advantage to her. This gentleman was a very fine accompanist, and 
his taste was exquisite. He watched Madame Pasta most attentively during her 
performance in public, and assisted her with his judgment in private. 
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ing her fame tipon the solid parts of the great style, yet adorning them 
tte exact degree hice fine tate Mitt the applicton of em- 
broidery. 
Thus, then, she brought us back to @ puret expression, if not to that 
opigin plainness and strength thick beliug oats to absolute simplicity. 
ut ra hey wp Patel gti te es Nong ed by 
Catalani, and how far the love of volatile execution was still to be sus- 
tained by the enchanting facility of Sontag;—a star which rose soon 
after in our horizon,—it will scarcely be denied that Pasta has at least 
stayed, if she may not have prevented a complete revolution in the ait. 
(To be continued.) 








THE STORY OF HESTER MALPAS;: 


BY L. E. L. 


Tere is a favourite in every family; and, generally speaking, that 
favourite is the most troublesome member in it. People evince a 
strange predilection for whatever plagues them. This, however, was 
not the case with Hester Malpas. The eldest of six children, she was 
her father’s favourite, because from her only was he sure of a cheerful 
word and a bright smile. She was her mother’s favourite, because 
every one said that she was the very image of that mother herself at 
sixteen. She was the favourite of all her brothers and sisters, because 
she listened patiently to all their complaints, and contributed to all 
their amusements ; an infallible method, by the by, of securing popu- 
larity on a far more extended scale. 

Mr. Malpas was the second son of a prosperous tradesman in 
Wapping,—a sickly child. Of course, he shrank from active amuse- 
ment. Hence originated a love of reading, which, in his case, as in 
many others, was mistaken for a proof of abilities. Visions of his 
being a future lord chancellor, archbishop of Canterbury, or at least an 
alderman, soon began to stimulate the ambition of the little back-par- 
lour where his parents nightly discussed the profits of the day, and the 
prospects of their family. e end of these hopes was a very common 
one ;—at forty, Richard Malpas was a poor curate in Wiltshire, with a 
wife and six children, and no chance of bettering his condition. He 





* Were we called upon to illustrate our assertions by any single instance, we 
should select her version of the entrata in “ Tancredi,’”’ Nothing could be more 
powerfully affecting than her recitative, *‘ O Patria!”—it had a masculine vigour 
that was irresistible. The middle movement, “ Tu che accendi,”’ was no less vivid 
and beautiful for its passionate love, its valour, and its lofty indignation. The last 
portion, “ Di tanti palpiti,’” embraced and reconciled the apparent impossibilities 
of the most touching tenderness and the most brilliant execution. But our descrip. 
tion is not exaggerated, as every auditor will acknowledge. Her transmutation 
of the latter movement, from exultant joy to entranced ecstacy, was at first indeed 
disputed—for it seemed disputable. But at length judgment confirmed the award 
of impulse, and the head justified what the heart could not avoid to feel. Pacini’s 
song from ** Niobe,” “ I] soave e bel contento,” isa splendid instance of the bril- 
liancy of her powers—her use of distant intervals—her harmonic tones in the 
upper notes and her exquisite softness here shone out. Plain pathos, perhaps, was 
best exemplified in her “Che fard senza Eurydice,” and in Zingarelli’s more exqui- 
site “ Ombra adorata.” ' 
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had married for love, under the. frequent delusion. of supposing that 
love will last under every circumstance most calculated to destroy it; 
and, secondly, that it can supply the place of everything else. Man 
a traveller paused to admire the beauty of the, curate’s cottage, with 
the pear-tree, whose trained branches covered the front; and the gar- 
den where, if there were few flowers, there was much fruit; and which 
was bounded on one side by a green field, and on the other by the yet 
greener churchyard. Behind stood the church, whose square tower 
was covered with ivy of a hundred years growth. Two old yews over- 
shadowed the little gate; and rarely did the sunset glitter on the small 
panes of the Gothic windows without assembling half the children in 
the hamlet, whose gay voices and ringing laughter were in perfect 
unison with a scene whose chief characteristic was cheerfulness. But 
as whoso could have lifted up the ivy would have seen that the wall 
was mouldering beneath; and whoso could have looked from the long, 
flower-filled grass, and the glad and childish occupants of the rising 
mounds, to the dust and ashes that lay perishing below; so who could 
have looked into the interior of that pretty cottage would have seen 
regret, want, and despondency. Other sorrows soften the heart,— 
poverty hardens it. Nothing like poverty for chilling the affections 
and repressing the spirits. Its annoyances are all of the small. and 
mean order; its regrets all of a selfish kind; its presence is perpetual ; 
and the scant meal, and the grudged fire, are repeated day by day, yet 
who can become accustomed to them? Mr. and Mrs. Malpas had long 
since forgotten their youth ; and if ever they referred to their marriage, 
on his part it was to feel, too late, what a drawback it had been to his 
prospects, and to turn in his mind all the college comforts and quiet of 
which his ill-fated union had deprived him. Nor was his wife without 
her regrets. A woman always exaggerates her beauty and its influence 
when they are past; and it was a perpetual grief to think what her 
pretty face might have done for her. As the children grew up, dis- 
eomfort increased; breakfast, dinner,—supper was never attempted,— 
instead of assembling an affectionate group, each rgady with some 
slight tale of daily occurrence, to which daily intercourse gives such 
interest, these meals were looked forward to with positive fear. There 
was never quite enough for all; andthe very regret of the parents took, 
as is a common case, the form of scolding. When Hayley tried Serena’s 
temper, he forgot the worst, the real trial—want; and want, too, felt 
more for others than for yourself. The mother’s vanity, too,—and 
what mother is without vanity for her children ?—was a constant 
grievance. It was hard that hers should be the prettiest and worst- 
dressed in the village. In her, the distress of their circumstances took 
the form of perpetual irritability,—that constant peevishness which frets 
over everything; while in Mr. Malpas it wore the provoking shape of 
sullen indifference. 

In the midst of all this, Hester grew up ;—but there are some 
natures nothing can spoil. The temper was as sweet as if it had not 
breathed the air of eternal quarrellings; the spirits as gay as if they 
had not been tried by the wearing disappointment of being almost 
always exerted in vain. She had ever something to do—something 
to suggest ; and when the present was i by any actual remedy, she 
could at least look forward; and this she did with a gaiety and an 
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energy altogether contagious. Everybody has some particular point on 
which they pique themselves; generally something which ill deserves 
the pride bestowed upon it. Richard Malpas particularly prided him- 
self on never having stooped to conciliate the relations, who had both 
felt, and very openly expressed, the anger of disappointed hope on his 
marriage. His brother had lived and died in his father’s shop; per- 
haps, as his discarded relative formed no part of his accounts, he had 
forgotten his very existence. On his death, shop and pro were 
left to his sister Hester; or, as she was now called, Mrs. Hester Mal- 
pas. After a few years, during which she declared that she was cheated 
by everybody,—though it must be confessed that the year’s balance 
told a different story every Christmas,—she sold her interest in the 
shop, and, retiring to a small house in the same street, resolved on 
making her old age comfortable. It is very hard to give up a favourite 
weak point; but to this sister Mr. Malpas at length resolved on apply- 
ing for assistance ;—he had at least the satisfaction of keeping the step 
a secret from his wife. Hester was his confidant,—Hester the sole 
admirer of * his beautiful letter.’ Hester put it in the post-office ; 
and Hester kept up his hopes by her own; and Hester went every day, 
even before it was possible an answer could arrive, to ask, “ Any letter 
for my father?” for Mr. Malpas, fearing, in spite of his sanguine con- 
fidant, the probability of a refusal, had resolved that the letter should 
not be directed to his own house. Any domestic triumph, that the 
advice of writing, so often urged, had been taken too late, was by this 
means averted. | 

The day of the actual return of post passed, and brought no answer ; 
but the next day saw Hester flying with breathless speed towards the 
little fir-tree copse, where her father awaited her coming. She held a 
letter in her hand. Mr. Malpas snatched it from her. He at once 
perceived that it was double, and post-paid. This gave him courage to 
open it, and the first thing he saw was the half of a bank-note for 
twenty pounds. To Hester this seemed inexhaustible riches ; and even 
to her father it was a prodigious sum. For the first time she saw the 
tears stand in his eyes. 

“ Read it, child,” said he, in a broken voice. Hester kissed him, 
and was silent for a moment, and then proceeded with her task. The 
hand-writing was stiff, ugly, and legible; though the letters rather 
resembled the multiplication-table than the alphabet. The epistle ran 
as follows :— 


** Dear Brother,—Received yours on the 16th instant, and reply on 
the 18th; the delay of one post being caused by getting a Bank of 
England note. I send one half for safety, and the other will be sent 
to-morrow. They can then be pasted neatly together. I sha’n’t go back 
to old grievances, as your folly has been its own punishment. If 
people will be silly enough to marry, they must take the consequences. 
You say that your eldest daughter is named after me. Send her up to 
town and I will provide for her. It will be one mouth less to feed. 
You may count on the same sum (twenty pounds) yearly. I shall send 
directions about Hester’s coming up, in my next letter. 

** Your affectionate sister, Hester Mapas.” 


Poor Hester gasped for breath when she came to her own name, 
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Even her glad temper sank at the bare idea of a separation from her 
rents. 

7 ay ee ee she ; ** oh! what will my mother say?” 

No; as she always does to anything I propose,”’ said her father. 

To this Hester sing no ronty. She had long felt silence was the 
only answer to such exclamations. For once, like her father, Hester 
dreaded to return home. “ Is it possible,” thought she, “ we can be 
teking so much money home so slowly ?’’ and shé loitered even more 
than her father. Hester had yet to learn that no earthly advantage 
comes without its drawback. At length the silence was broken, and 
Hester listened with conviction, and a good fit of crying, to the many 
advantages her whole family were to derive from her adoption by her 
aunt. Still, “ What will my mother say?’? was the only answer she 
could give. 

When we expect the worst, it never happens. Mrs. Malpas caught 
at the idea of Hester’s going to town with an eagerness which inflicted 
on poor Hester the severest pang she had ever known. “ And is my 
mother so ready to part with me?” was a very bitter thought. Still, 
if she could have read that mother’s heart, she would have been com- 
forted. It was the excess of affection that made the sacrifice easy. All 
the belief in the sovereign power of a pretty face, —all the imagination 
which Mrs. Malpas had long ceased to exercise for herself,—were 
exerted for her daughter. Like all people who have lived their whole 
life in the country, she had the most unreal, the most magnificent ideas 
of London. Once there, and Hester’s future fortune was certain. 
Besides, she had another reason, which, however, from the want of con- 
fidence which ran through the whole family, she kept to herself. There 
was a certain handsome youth, the son of a neighbouring farmer, between 
whom and Hester she thought the more distance the better. She had 
suffered too much from a love-mateh herself to entertain the least kind- 
ness towards such a step. The faults we ourselves commit are always 
those to which we are most unforgiving. Hester herself had never 
thought about what the feeling was which made her blush whenever she 
met Frank Horton. No girl ever does. It was shyness, not deception, 
that made her avoid even the mention of his name. The word love had 
never passed between them. Still the image of her early playmate was 
very frequent amid the regrets with which she regarded leaving her native 
place. The next day brought the second letter from Mrs. Hester Mal- 
pas. It contained the other half of the bank-note; and ds it never 
seemed to have crossed the good lady’s mind that there could be an 
objection to her proposed adoption, she had made every arrangement 
for her journey the following week. She had taken her place in the 
coach, stated her intention of meeting her at the inn, and hoped that 
she worked well at her needle. There was little preparation to be 
made. Her aunt had said, “ that she could come with only the clothes 
on her back,’’ and she was taken very nearly at her word. 

The evening before her departure, she went for a solitary walk, lin- 
gering amid all her old favourite haunts. Her spirits were worn out 
and dejected. It jarred cruelly upon her affectionate temper to find 
that her absence was matter of rejoicing to her whole family. The 
children, naturally enough, connected Hester’s departure with the new 
indulgences, the result of their aunt’s gift; and childhood is as selfish 
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from thoughtlessness as age is from calculation. Her parents merged 
in the future that present which weighed so heavily upon poor Hester, 
She was stooping, with tearful eyes, to gather some wild flowers in the 
hedge, when Frank Horton, who had joined her unperceived, gathered 
them for her. 

** And so, Hester, you are going to London, and will soon forget all 
your old friends.”? Hester had no voice to assure him that she should 
not. Her silence gave her companion the better opportunity of express- 
ing his regrets, doubly touching to the affectionate girl, who had just 
been thinking that her departure was lamented by no one, es- 
ter’s heart was so full of love and sorrow, that it was impossible for 
some not to fall to his share; and they parted, if not with a positive 
promise, yet with a hope that their future life would, in some way or 
other, be connected together. 

It was a sleepless night with the young traveller; and she awoke 
from a confused dream, which blended together familiar objects in a 
thousand fantastic combinations. She wakened up suddenly, and the 
first object on which her eyes opened was her mother,—the mother she 
had thought almost unkind,—seated rs by the bedside. Not all 
Mrs. Malpas’s brilliant visions of the future could console, when it 
came to the actual parting. She bent over the fair and innocent face 
which looked so child-like asleep, in an agony of fear and love. To- 
morrow, and the music of that ready footstep would be silent in their 
house,—to-morrow, and those sweet eyes would no more meet her own 
with their peculiar bright, yet watchful look. A little corded box was 
on the floor; she turned away from it, and burst into tears. It was 
the last suppressed sob that had roused her daughter. In a moment 
Hester was up, and weeping on her mother’s neck; and yet, sad as 
were the tears, they were pleasant when compared with those with 
which she had cried herself to sleep. 

It was later than they had supposed; and the sound of the church 
clock striking five made them start; and Hester, with a trembling 
hand, began to dress. In half an hour the London coach would pass, 
and there were some fields between them and the high-road, This last 
half hour showed Hester how truly she was beloved. The youngest 
child neglected the breakfast ; and while her father pressed her to eat, 
he could not eat himself. All felt movement a relief,—all accompanied 
her to the gate where they were to wait for the coming stage. They 
had scarcely reached the road, when the guard’s horn was heard in the 
distance. The coach appeared,—it stopped,—Hester took her place 
behind,—and again the horses were at full speed. The young traveller 
looked back ; but her head was dizzy with the rapid and unaccustomed 
motion. The little group, that stood watching, swam before her sight, 
Still she saw them, and she did not feel quite alone. Tears shut them 
out,—she took her handkerchief; it was raised scarce an instant, but a 
rapid turn in the road shut them out from her lingering and longing 


ze. 

onthe guard, under whose especial charge she had been placed, did his 

best to console her; but found the attempt vain, and as he had chil- 

dren of his own, thought it all very proper that a daughter should cry 

at parting with her parents. He left her to the full indulgence of her 

tears. Nothing could well be more 7 than the journey was to poor 
24 
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Hester. The bright morning soon clouded over, and a small, drizzling 
rain covered every object that might have diverted her attention, with a 
thick, dull mist. Such asad and monotonous day leaves nothing to 
tell; and Hester found herself bewildered, cold, tired, hungry, and 
wretched, in the inn-yard where the coach stopped. Such a scene of 
confusion had never before met her sight; and she stood hopeless and 
frightened precisely in the place where the guard had helped her to 
alight, without an idea, or even a care, of what would happen to her 
next. She was roused by some one at her elbow inquiring “ for the 
young woman that Mrs. Hester Malpas expected ;”” and in a moment 
the guard had consigned her to the care of a stranger. It was a neigh- 
bour whom her aunt had sent to meet her. Mr. Lowndes asked her 
how she did, received no answer, made up his mind that she was stupid 
and shy, considered that to talk was no part of his agreement with Mrs, 
Malpas, and hurried along the streets as fast as possible. The noise, 
the multitude of houses, the haste, the silence, made poor Hester’s heart 
die within her. She felt indeed that she was come to a strange land, 
and grew more and more wretched at every narrow street through which 
they passed. At length her conductor stopped at a door. Hester 
started at the sound of the knocker. She was astonished at her guide’s 
audacity in making such a noise, though, Heaven knows, it was but 
tame, meagre sort of rap after all. 


**T have brought your niece safe,’’ said Mr. Lowndes; “‘ and good 
night in a hurry.” 


** Won’t you walk in and have some supper?” said a voice so harsh 
that it gave an invitation the sound of a dismissal. 

“No, no; some other night. I and my mistress will look in 
together.” 

Hester was sorry to part with him; she felt so desolate, that even the 
companionship of half an hour was something like a claim to an ac- 
quaintance. 

** Come in, child,”’ said the same forbidding voice ; and a hand laid 
upon her arm conducted her into a small but comfortable-looking par- 


lour. The light cheered, the warmth revived, but still Hester could not 
muster resolution enough to look up. 


* Can’t the girl speak ?”’ 

Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate sounds, but gave up the 
attempt in despair and tears. 

*“ Poor thing! come, take a seat; you will be better after supper.” 
And the old lady began to bustle about, and scold the servant for not 
bringing in the supper before it was possible. 

“Take off your bonnet.” 

Hester obeyed ; and the readiness with which this slight act was per- 
formed, together, perhaps, with the trace of crying very visible on the 
face, had a favourable effect on her hostess, who parted her hair on her 
forehead, and said, with much kindness of manner, “ Your hair is the 
colour mine used to be—scarcely, I think, so long ;—I used to be cele- 
brated for my head of hair.’”? And the complacency with which the 
elderly dame reverted to the only personal grace she had ever possessed 
diffused itself over her whole manner. Hester now looked at her aunt, 
who was the very reverse of what she had imagined: she had always 
thought she would be like her father, and fancied a tall, dark, and hand- 
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some face. No such thing. Mrs. Hester Malpas was near sixty (her 
niece had left age quite out of her calculation), and was little, thin, 
harsh-featured, and of that whole sharp and shrewish appearance so 
often held to be the characteristic of singlehood. She was, however, 
very kind to her young guest—only once spoke to her rather sharply for 
not eating the nice supper which she had provided, observing “‘ that 
now-a-days young people were so whimsical ;”” adding, however, imme- 
diately afterwards, “ Poor thing! I dare say you are thinking of home.” 
She lighted Hester herself to the little room which she was henceforth 
to consider her own, and bade her good night, saying, “ I am a very 
early person, but never mind about to-morrow morning—I have no 
doubt you will be very sleepy.” And certainly Hester’s head was 
scarcely on her pillow before she was asleep. 

Never was change so complete as that which now took place in Hes- 
ter’s life. Nothing could be more dull, more monotonous, than her 
existence ;—the history of one day might serve for all. They rose very 
early ;—people who have nothing to do always make the day as long as 
possible :—they breakfasted—the same eternal two rolls, and a plate of 
thin bread and butter. After some time Hester was intrusted with the 
charge of washing the breakfast-things—a charge of no small import- 
ance, considering that her aunt regarded those small china teacups as 
the apple of her eye: then she read aloud the chapters and psalms of 
the day—then sat down to some task of interminable needlework— 
then dinner—then (after a few weeks’ residence had convinced Mrs. 
Malpas that her niece required exercise and might be trusted) she was 
allowed to walk for two hours—then came tea—the cups were washed 
again—then the work-basket was resumed—and Mrs. Hester told long 
stories of her more juvenile days—stories which, however, differed 
strangely from those treasured up by most elderly gentlewomen, whose 
memory is most tenacious of former conquests; but the reminiscences 
in which Mrs. Hester delighted to indulge were of the keen bargains she 
had driven, and the fortunate sales which she had effected. Had she 
talked of her feelings, Hester, like most girls, would have listened with 
all the patience of interest. Ap unhappy attachment is irresistible to 
the imagination of eighteen; but with these tender and arithmetical 
recollections it was impossible for any young woman to sympathize ;— 
however, she listened very ee came at nine—and they 
went to bed at ten. Sometimes a neighbour of Mrs. Malpas’s own 
standing dropped in, and everything on the table was, if possible, found 
more fault with than usual. The truth was that Mrs. Hester Malpas 
had the best heart and the worst temper in the world, and she made the 
one an excuse for the other. Hester was grateful, and thought she was 
content—while her constant attention to her aunt’s slightest wish, the 
unvarying sweetness of her temper, won upon the old woman more 
than she would have acknowledged, even to herself. She scolded her, 
_ it is true, because she scolded every body; but she felt a really strong 
affection for her, which showed itself in increasing kindness to her 
family ; and scarcely a month passed without some useful present, and 
which Hester had the pleasure of packing, directing, and sending off by 
the very coach which had brought herself to London. That dreary and 
terrible inn-yard was now connected with her pleasanter moments. Still 
this was but a weary life for a girl of nineteen, and Hester’s sweet laugh 
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an unfrequent sound, and her bright cheek lost its rich colour. 
neighbours said that Mrs. Malpas was worrying her niece to death. 
This was not true. Mrs. Malpas was both fond of and kind to her 
niece in her way, and, had she noted the alteration, would have been the 
first to be anxious about her; but Hester’s increasing silence and gra- 
vity were rather recommendations, and as to her looking pale, why she 
never had had any colour herself, and she did not-see why her niece 
should have any—colour was all very well in the country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any occurrence, when, one summer 
afternoon, as Hester was taking her accustomed walk, she heard her 
name suddenly pronounced. She turned, and saw Frank Horton. 

** | have been watching for you,” said he, hastily drawing her arm 
within his, and hurrying her along, “ these two hours. I was: afraid 
you would not come out; but here you are, prettier than ever !” 

Hester walked on, flurried, confused, surprised, but delighted. It was 
not only Frank Horton that she was glad to see, but he brought with 
him a whole host of all her dearest remembrances—all her happiest 
hours came too—she faltered half a dozen hurried questions, ond all 
about home. Frank Horton seemed, however, more desirous to talk 
about herself: he was eager in his expressions, and Hester was too little 
accustomed to flattery not to find it sweet. She prolonged her walk to 
the utmost, and when they separated, she had promised, first, that she 
would not mention their meeting to her aunt, and, secondly, that she 
would meet him the following day. It was w ith a heavy heart Hester 
bent over her work that evening. One, two, three days went by, and 
each day she met Frank Horton; the fourth, as she entered the parlour 
with her bonnet on, to ask, as was her custom, if her aunt wanted any- 
thing out, “ No,” said Mrs. Malpas, her harsh voice raised to its high- 
est and harshest key, “* you ungrateful, deceitful girl! I know what you 
want to go out for: take off your bonnet this moment, for out of the 
house you don’t stir. Your young spark won’t see you ‘for one while, I 
can tell him.” 

Mechanically Hester obeyed: she took off her bonnet, and sat down. 
She knew she had done wrong, and she was far too unpractised im it to 
attempt a defence. Pale and trembling, she only attempted to conceal 
her tears. A few kind words, a tone of gentle remonstrance, and Mrs. 
Malpas might have moulded her to her will; but she was too angry, 
and reproach after reproach was showered upon the unhappy girl, till 
she could bear it no longer, and she left the room. Her aunt called her 
back, but she did not return. This was Hester’s first act of open dis- 
obedience, and the indignation it excited was proportioned to the offence. 
Three more miserable days made up the week ;—taunts, reproaches of 
every kind were lavished upon her—and what she felt most keenly was, 
that every person who came near the house was treated with an account 
of her falsehood and ingratitude, till at last Mr. Lowndes, the very per- 
son who gave the information, could not help exclaiming, ‘“‘ Lord, Mrs. 
Hester! she is not the first girl who did not tell every time she went 
out to meet her sweetheart.” 

If Hester was not the first girl, it would not be her aunt’s fault if she 
was not the last—for not one moment in the twelve hours was there a 
cessation from the perpetual descant on the heinousness of her offence. 
On the Saturday night, after she had gone into her own room, the ser- 
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vant girl came up softly, and, giving her a letter, said, “‘ Come, miss, 
don’t take on so—I am sure no good will come of mistress’s parting two 
true lovers; but dear, she never had one of her own—and such a hands 
some young man—but, Lord ! is that her calling ?”’ and the girl darted 
off, leaving Hester the letter. 

A thrill of delight lighted up her pale face as she opened the precious 
epistle. Under any circumstanees, what happiness, what an epoch in 
existence is the first love-letter !—and to Hester, who would have been 
thankful to a stranger for one word of kindness, what must not the page 
have seemed whose every word was tenderness? Frank wrote to say 
that he knew how she had been confined to the house—that he had kept 
purposely out of the way—and that he entreated her to meet him as 
went to church the following Sunday—that he had something very im- 
portant to tell her—and that he would never ask her to meet him again. 
Hester wondered in her own mind whether she should be allowed to go 
to church—trembled at the idea of thus profaning the sabbath—half 
resolved to confess all to her aunt—then found her courage sink at the 
idea of that aunt’s severity—read the letter over again—and determined 
to meet him. She was late the ensuing morning, when Mrs. Hester 
came into her room, and exclaimed angrily, “ So I suppose, as your 
spark has taken himself off, you do not want to go out? Please to make 
haste and get ready for church—I am sure you have need to pray for 
your sins.” 

Hester had not courage to reply. She dressed; and, after telling 
her she ought to be ashamed of making herself such a figure with cry- 
ing, Mrs. Malpas dismissed both her and the servant to church. Very 
infirm, she herself rarely left the house, but used to read the service in 
the parlour, which was her sitting-room. 

Trembling and miserable, Hester proceeded in the direction indicated 
by her lover ; he was there before her,;—and, with searcely a word, she 
followed him hurriedly till they reached a more remote street, where, at 
least, neither were known. As they walked along, half Hester’s atten- 
tion had been given to the bell tolling for church; suddenly it ceased, 
and the silence smote upon her heart. Never before had she heard that 
bell cease but within the walls of the sacred edifice. 

“Oh pray make haste—what can you have to say?—I shall be so 
late in church !”? exelaimed she, breathless with haste and agitation. 

“* T shall not detain you again,”’ replied he, m a low and broken voice. 
‘“< Hester, I could not leave England withowt bidding you farewell, 
perhaps for ever |’? She clang to his arm. To one who had never made 
but a single journey in all her life—whose idea of the world was com- 
posed of a small secluded village, and a few streets in a dull and unfre- 
quented part of London—leaving England seemed like leaving life itself. 
“* Yes, Hester,’’ said her companion, gazing earnestly and sadly on her 
pale and anxious face, “‘ I go om board to-day—lI cannot stay here—I 
am off to America—I have done very wrong in renewing my acquaintance 
with you—but, with all my faults, I do love you, Hester, very truly and 
dearly. It was hard to leave my native country, and not leave one 
behind who would say ‘ God bless you!’ when I left—or give me one 
kind thought when far, far away. I ask for no promise, Hester; but 
when I return, altered I hope for the better in every way, you will find 
Hester Malpas has been my hope and my object.” 
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She could say nothing—the surprise of this departure overwhelmed 

every other feeling. She walked with him in silence—she listened to 
his words, and felt a vague sort of satisfaction in his expressions of 
attachment and fidelity ; but she answered only by tears. Frank was 
the first to see the necessity of their parting. He accompanied her back 
to her aunt’s, and Hester let herself in, as she had the key of the back- 
door. He followed her into the passage—he clasped her to his heart, 
and turned hastily away. Hester was not aware that he was gone till 
she heard the door close after him; she wanted consolation—it would 
have been a relief to have spoken to any one—she felt half inclined to 
seek her aunt and confess the meeting, but her courage failed, and she 
hurried into her own little room, where she was soon lost in a confused 
reverie which blended her aunt’s anger and Frank’s departure together. 

Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people are said to enjoy a bad state 
of health) of her solitary and melancholy reverie, we will follow the 
worthy Mr. Lowndes out of church, who, leaving his wife to hurry home 
about dinner, declared his intention of paying Mrs. Hester Malpas a 
visit. The fact was, he had missed Hester from her accustomed place 
in church—thought that she wae:still kept prisoner to the house—and 
considering her to have been punished quite long enough, resolved to 
speak a word in her favour to her aunt. He knocked at the door, but 
instead of being let in with that promptitude which characterized all the 
movements of Mrs. Hester’s household, he was kept waiting; he knocked 
again—still no answer. At this moment, just as Mr. Lowndes’ temper 
was giving more way than the door, the servant girl came up, who had 
loitered longer on her way from church, arrived, and let them in toge- 
ther. She threw open the parlour door, but instantly sprung back with 
ascream. Mr. Lowndes advanced, but he, too, started back with an 
exclamation of horror. The girl caught hold of his arm, and both stood 
trembling for a moment, ere they mustered courage to enter that fated 
and fearful room. The presence of death is always awful, but death, the 
sudden and the violent, has a terror far beyond common and natural fear. 
The poor old lady was lying with her face on the floor, and the manner 
of her death was instantly obvious—a violent blow on the back of the 
head had fractured the skull, and a dark red stain marked the clean 
white cap, whence the blood was slowly trickling. They raised the body, 
and placed it in the large arm-chair, the customary seat of the deceased. 
* Good God! where is Miss Hester?” exclaimed Mr. Lowndes. The 
servant girl ran into the passage, and called at the foot of the stairs 
—she had not courage to ascend them. There was at first no answer— 
she called again—the door of Hester’s apartment was opened slowly, and 
a light but hesitating step was heard. “ Miss Hester, oh! Miss Hester, 
come down to your aunt.”? Hester’s faint and broken voice answered, 
Not yet, not yet—I cannot bear it.” 

F atally were these words remembered against her. That evening saw 
the unfortunate girl confined in a solitary cell in Newgate. We shall 
only give the brief outline of the evidence that first threw, and then fixed 
the imputation of guilt upon her. It was evident that the murderer, 
whoever he was, had entered by the door: true, the window was open, 
but had any one entered through it there must have been the trace of 
footsteps on the little flower-bed of the small garden in front. The 
house, too, had been rifled by one who appeared to know it well, while 
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nothing but the most portable articles were taken—the few spoons, the 
old lady’s watch, and whatever money there might have been, for not a 
shilling even was to be found anywhere. A letter, however, was found 
from Mr. Malpas to his sister, mentioning that Frank Horton, who had 
long been very wild, had been forced to quit the neighbourhood in con- 
sequence of having been engaged in an affray with some ekeepers, 
and it was sup that poaching was the least crime of the gang with 
whom he had been connected. The epistle concluded by a hope very 
earnestly expressed, that if, as common report went, Frank had gone up 
to London, he might not meet with Hester, and begging if he attempted 
to renew the acquaintance, a stop should be put to it at once, It was 
proved that Hester had met this young man several times in secret, the 
last in defiance of her aunt’s express prohibition ; that instead of going 
to church she had met him, and he had been seen leaving the house with 
all possible haste about the very time the murder had been committed, 
and he was traced to the river side. Two vessels had that morning 
sailed for America, but it was impossible to learn whether he was a pas- 
senger in either. Hester’s own exclamation, too, seemed to confirm 
every suspicion, so did her terror, her confusion, and her bewildered 
manner. Every body said that she looked so guilty, and the coroner’s 
inquest brought in a verdict for her committal. 

It was a fine summer evening when Mr. Malpas and his family were 
seated, some in the porch of the cottage, while the younger children were 
scattered about the garden. There was an expression of cheerfulness in 
the face of the parents very different to the harsh, hard despondency of a 
twelvemonth since ; and Hester, as her mother always prognosticated she 
would, had indeed brought a blessing on her family. Many an anxious 
glance was cast down the road, for to-day the post came in, and one of 
the boys had been dispatched to the village to see if there was a letter 
from Hester. The child was soon discovered running at full speed, and 
a letter was in his hand. “ It is not my sister’s handwriting,” said he, 
with the blank look of disappointment. Mr. Malpas opened the epistle, 
which was from Mr. Lowndes, and broke kindly, though abruptly, his 
daughter’s dreadful situation. The unhappy father sunk back senseless 
in his seat, and in care for his recovery Mrs. Malpas had a brief respite 
—but she, too, had to learn the wretched truth. How that miserable 
day passed no words may tell, Early next morning Mr. Malpas woke 
from the brief but heavy sleep of complete exhaustion ; the cold grey 
light glared in from the window—he started from his seat, for he had 
never gone to bed—it was but a moment’s oblivion, for the whole truth 
rose terrible and distinct. In such a state solitude was no relief, and he 
sought his wife to consult with her on the necessity of his going to Lon- 
don. He found only his other daughter, who had scarcely courage to 
tell him that her mother had already departed for town, aa to give him 
the few scarcely legible lines which his wife had left. 

The next evening, and Mrs. Malpas had found her way to the cell of 
her unhappy child. All was over—she had been tried and found guilty, 
not of the actual murder, but of abetting and concealing it, and the 
following morning was the one appointed when the sentence of the law 
was to be carried into effect. ‘“ This is not Hester!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Malpas, when she entered the cell : and even from a mother’s lips the 
ejaculation might be excused, so little resemblance was there between 
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the pale emaciated creature before her, and the bright and blooming girl 
with whom she had parted. Hester was seated on the side of the iton 
bedstead —her hands clasping her knees, rocking herself to and fro, with 
a low monotonous moan, which would rather have seemed to indicate 
bodily pain than mental anguish. Her long hair—that long and beauti- 
ful brown hair of which her mother had been so proud—hung dishevelled 
over her shoulders, but more than half of it was grey, .Her eyes were dim 
and sunk in her head, and looked straight forward, with a blank stupid 
expression. Her mother whispered her name—Hester made no answer ; 
she took one of her hands—the prisoner drew it pettishly away. That 
live-long night the mother watched by her child—but that child never 
knew her again. After some time she seemed soothed by those kind 
and gentle caresses, but she never gave the slightest token of knowing 
from whom they came. 

Morning arrived at last. With what loathing horror did Mrs. Malpas 
watch the dim grey light mark the dull outline of the grated window ! 
The morning reddened, and as the first crimson touched Hester’s face as 
it rested sleeping on her mother’s shoulder, somewhat of its former 
beauty came back to that fair young face. She slept long, though it was 
a disturbed and convulsive slumber. She was roused by a noise in the 
passage—bolt and bar fell heavily; thete was the sound of many steps— 
strange dark faces appeared at the door. They came to take the prisoner 
to the place of execution! The men approached Hester—they raised 
her from her seat—they bound her round childish arms behind her. 
The mother clung to her child, but that child clung not in return. Mrs. 
Malpas sunk, though still retaining her hold, on the floor. With what 
humanity such an office permitted, they disengaged, her grasp—they 
bore away the unresisting prisoner—the door closed, and the wretched 
mother had looked upon her child for the last time. 

It was about a vat: nmnterel after the execution of Hester Malpas that 
the family were seated again, on a fine summer evening, round the door 
of their cottage ; but a dreadful alteration had taken place in all. The 
father and mother lpoked bowed to the very earth—the very children 
shrunk away if a stranger passed by. Mr. Malpas had inherited his 
sister’s property, much more considerable than had ever been supposed ; 
but though necessity forced its use, he loathed it like a curse, An un- 
usual sight now—the postman was seen eee oe brought Mr. 
Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered as he took it, for he knew Mr. 
Lowndes’s handwriting again. He opened it mechanically, and a large 
‘* read this’’ directed his attention toa particular paragraph. It was the 
confession of a Jew watchmaker, who had just been executed for burglary ; 
and, among other crimes, he stated that he was the real murderer of 
Mrs. Hester Malpas, for which a young woman, her niece, had been ex- 
ecuted. He had entered the window by means of a plank thrown from 
the garden railing to the casement, when with one blow he stunned the 
old lady, who was reading. Mr. Malpas went no further—the thick 
and blinding tears fell heavily on the paper—he could not read it aloud, 
but he put it into his wife’s hand, with a broken ejaculation, “* Thank 
God, she was innocent! ”” 


*," The facts of the Jew committing the murder, and the old lady’s 
niece being hanged, are perfectly true. It happened in Wapping 
some forty years since. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TRADES’ UNIONS *. 


Ir is just three years ago since the Whigs entered the cabinet with 
the decided approbation of ninety-nine out of every hundred men in the 
empire. When, in 1832, they were obliged to resign office, in conse- 
quence of the opposition of the Peers to the first Reform Bill, they were 
literally borne back to the seat of power upon the shoulders of the people. 
They have since done wonders in the way of legislation, and in the pre- 
paration of further improvements. Ireland pacified—the reduction of 
her enormous church establishment actually commenced—the monopoly 
of the East India Company overthrown—the West India slavery abo- 
lished—several obnoxious taxes repealed—public expenditure materially 
diminished—great improvements realized, greater still promised, in 
almost every department of the law—inquests going on into the state 
of the corporations, from which we may expect the most beneficial. re- 
sults—these are all, we may truly say, so many titles, on the part of the 
government, to the sincere and lasting gratitude of every person who feels 
a genuine interest in the welfare of the country. 

The difficulties which the Whigs have had to contend against are 
known, in all their extent, only to those who are initiated in the secrets 
of the cabinet. There was hardly any measure of reform which they 
could propose sufficiently extensive to satisfy the growing wishes of the 
people, or sufficiently limited to disarm the hostility of the Peers. While 
the Radicals taunted them with making sacrifices of principle to the 
Upper House, that House itself characterised them as traitors to the 
crown and the constitution. Amongst themselves, it is well known that 
the elements of dissension exist in some force. As far as the prope 
of the church is concerned, Mr. Stanley is a Tory of the old school, Lord 
Durham, to whose manly understanding and political courage we owe, 
in a great measure, the reform statute, quitted the cabinet under the 
pretext of ill health, but really because his views of church reform could 
never be reconciled with those of Mr. Stanley. Earl Grey has had the 
good fortune, by giving way upon some points, and by postponing others, 
to keep the ministry together, and to that fine Fabian policy by which 
his counsels have been inspired, we are indebted principally for all the 
conquests which the people have yet won from the aristocracy. Com- 
pelled, however, to preserve, as much as possible, a middle course be- 
tween the extreme parties on each side, the Whigs may, on some momen- 
tous occasion—probably the taxes, or the reform of the English church— 
be placed apparently in the wrong by both, so as to bring their power 
into the hazard of a sudden but irrecoverable termination. 

The resistance that has been recently offered to the collection of the 
assessed taxes points to some of the numerous difficulties, which must 
seriously émbarrass the government at no distant period. It is obvious 
that these taxes must be altogether repealed, for the country will not 
continue to pay them. The agricultural interest will next demand, and 
with equal réason and force, the total removal of the malt tax. If the 





* We feel ourselves bound to lay before the public these remarks, from the pen 
of a very able correspondent. They will afford matter for serious reflection, even 
to those who may not fully subscribe to the opinions of the writer. 
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public establishments be preserved on their present scale ; that is to say, 
if the royal family are to be maintained at the expense of half a million 
per annum—if pensions to the amount of another half million are still 
to be paid—if seven millions and a half are to be raised for the use of 
the army, and nearly six millions for that of the navy—and above all, 
if twenty-seven millions are to be created annually for the purpose of 
discharging the interest of the national debt—we should be glad to know 
whence the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to obtain funds adequate 
for those different claims, if he be obliged to relinquish the two classes 
of impost above mentioned? It is said that he must propose a property 
tax. A property tax! Who is there that does not remember the indig- 
nant eloquence with which a revenue of that description was attacked at 
the close of the late war? It may as well be proclaimed at once, for it 
is the conclusion to which the country will eventually come, that a tax 
which will convert every collector into a spy—which will compel the 
gentleman of estate, and the merchant of capital, and the professional 
man even of limited practice, to disclose the actual net amount of his 
income to the state,—will never again be tolerated in England. Perhaps, 
indeed, if a powerful enemy were sailing up the Channel, our fleets 
having been previously swept from the seas—if our wives and daughters 
were threatened with pollution—our sacred homes put in danger of 
being levelled to the earth—our temples overturned—our troops flying in 
despair from the front of countless hosts flushed with triumph—perhaps, 
in such a case as this, our rent-rolls, our debentures, our mortgages, our 
books of fees, our incumbrances, and our gains, would be laid open with- 
out hesitation to the world; but-no state of circumstances much short 
of this would ever reconcile the country to a property-tax. Modify it as 
the ministers may—herdge it round as they can with all possible safe- 
guards for the personal liberty of the subject, still it must always be of 
an inquisitorial character, and therefore in decided opposition not only 
to the feeling of the times, but to the genius of the constitution. 

What then, it remains to be asked, will the Ministers do? What can 
they do? A property tax will deprive them of the support of the country 
gentlemen and the capitalists, who will very justly look upon it as nothing 
more or less than a confiscation of their revenues for the benefit of the 
lower classes. The lower classes threaten to rise in open insurrection 
if the assessed taxes be not abandoned. Is there any party prepared to 
take into their keeping the helm of the state, who will at once disband 
the army, annihilate all pensions without exception, appropriate to the 
uses of the state the whole property of the church, and reduce the 
official salaries to the American scale? The Radicals say that they are 
prepared to do all this,andeven much more. But who‘are the Radicals ? 
Have they any men of real weight and talent amongst them ? 

That a government must speedily be formed of individuals able and 
determined to redeem the country from its increasing difficulties, it 
requires no power of divination to foresee. The choice was three years 
ago between the Tories and the Whigs; before another session elapses, 
the choice must be between the Whigs and those who are disposed to act 
on Radical principles, unless both are prepared to surrender the vessel 
of the state to a new party, which has already acquired a considerable 
degree of strength, and is actuated by pretensions of the most formidable 
description. 
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To this party, led by a few vain and ignorant persons of property, 
who look upon all our institutions with hatred, and composed of the great 


body of the manufacturing labourers of the kingdom, nothing whatever 
would be sacred. Having just arrived at that stage of education where 
presumption begins, and knowledge is dim and defective, they have 
acquired a general idea, that, as long as they continue to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, so long they shall be in a degraded 
situation. They have read, in some books of political economy, that 
labour is wealth. This proposition they look to as their polar star. Not 
considering that wealth is really capable of being created only by him 
who, already possessing some capital, applies it to the purpose of com- 
bining the exertions of the industrious for his own advantage, these 
visionaries maintain that the labour of each individual ought to be 
convertible, like a Bank note, into, gold, from which premise they forth- 
with draw the conclusion, that those who labour ought to be the pos- 
sessors of all the land and treasure of the country. 

With a view to carry this doctrine into effect, a plan of extensive 
organization has been already adopted and acted upon in London and 
the manufacturing districts. Each trade forms a lodge, or class, consisting 
of ten or fifteen individuals; these classes meet weekly, and select 
delegates, who assist at provincial lodges, or associations, which meet 
every month. These associations have in their hands the complete 
control of all the trades; they appoint delegates to a general assembly, 
which they call a Congress, which has already met once in Birmingham, 
once in London, and is appointed to hold its next session at Barnsley 
about the commencement of spring. ‘The members of this imperium in 
imperio ure bound to each other by secret oaths. They haye their 
unstamped newspapers, by means of which they communicate with each 
other in every part of the kingdom ; and they contribute to the formation 
of local funds, which are made available to their support whenever they 
choose to absent themselves from their ordinary occupations. Thus the 
machinery of agitation is nearly perfect, and unless strong measures be 
taken for breaking it up in time, it will enable the weavers and the potters 
to dictate laws to the empire. The volcano is not discovered until it 
breaks into a flame, and then the elements of mischief being already in 
full operation, the only chance left to the villagers at the foot of the 
mountain, from whose summit the lava rolls its flood, is to fly from 
their ancient hearths and tombs to some spot beyond the range of the 
eruption. The materials in process of admixture for the creation of a 
moral volcano may sometimes be detected before they can be effectually 
combined, as in the present case ; but the affinities must be neutralized 
before they shall have become too powerful for external existence, 

It cannot be dissembled that this task—one which must soon be under- 
taken by the legislature, whoever may be in the cabinet—will be attended 
with some difficulty. We may easily repress by force of arms the overt 
manifestations of any principles which are incompatible with social order ; 
but the sedition which now walks abroad assumes the garb of speculative 
opinion. It affects to be not disobedient to the existing laws, but says 
that they ought all to be repealed. Discussion is free. Meetings are 
held without molestation, in which doctrines of the most subversive 
tendency are maintained by argument, and applauded by enthusiastic 
audiences. Those doctrines are rapidly propagated from town to town 
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the medium of penny journals. The time of action is post- 

until the sentiments of the malcontents shall have become 
universal amongst the labouring classes, and then, if no measures of 
counteraction shall have been previously enforced, we shall certainly 
behold every mill, loom and steam-engine in the country i ys in one 
yr i Adige aes oa a conformity a decree 


Now this will not be insurrection ; it will be simply passive resistance, 
The men may remain at leisure: there is and can be no law to compel 
them to work against their will. They may walk the streets or fields 
with their arms folded. They will wear no swords, carry no muskets, 
assemble no train of artillery, seize upon no fortified places. They will 

t no column for an army to attack, no multitude for the Riot Act 
to disperse. They merely abstain, when their funds are sufficient, from 
going to work for one week, or one month, throughout the three king- 
doms ;—and what happens in consequence? Bills are dishonoured— 
the Gazette teems with bankruptcies—capital is destroyed—the revenue 
fails—the system of government falls into confusion—and every link in 
the chain which binds society together is broken in a moment by this 
inert conspiracy of the poor against the rich. The Trades’ Unions have, 
in some paces already offered to take into their own hands the establish- 
meuts of two or three manufacturers, whom they actually drove out of 
the neighbourhood by combinations. Should the day of general distress 
arrive, to which they look forward as the era of their felicity, they hope 
that they may be enabled to purchase, at a depreciated price, the aban- 
doned factories, and mines, and fields ; and that then labour shall indeed 
be wealth, in the only meaning which, according to their views, ought to 
attach to that phrase. 

But is there any reasonable objection, it may be asked, to a labourer 
beeoraing @ capitalist if he can? Certainly no objection that we know 
of. No country has produced more animating instances of industrious 

r men winning their way to great opulence, and even to political 
influence, than England. Such events occur every day before our own 
eyes; and there are very few things of which we ought, as a nation, to 
be more proud, than of the existence amongst us of a numerous class of 
self-elevated individuals, who are not ashamed to call themselves ple- 
beians, and whose riches very frequently throw the sumptuousness of the 
ancient aristocracy into the shade. But when we are desired to carry 
this doctrine farther, and to admit as just and reasonable the pretensions 
of those who say that, because they labour, therefore they ought, in a 
mass, to become the proprietors of all the factories, as well as of the 
capitals by means of which the factories have been erected and hitherto 
maintained, we answer, without hesitation, that such a demand is a 
menace of universal plunder, and that it ought to be met with all the 

er of resistance which society can bring against it. 

The objects of these Unionists might be rendered less ridiculous in 
theory, and less mischievous in practice, if it could be shown that it is 
‘eas for an unlimited number of partners, composed of all the mem- 

of a trade, to carry on business for their common benefit, even for 
a single month. Supposing that they had already accumulated a fund 
wy for the maintenance of a large manufactory, still they must 
, in order to render their capital productive, But when the season 
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of dull sales arrives; when, by the competition of foreign or other 
markets, their cloths or their hardware are lowered in price ; when 
vicissitudes—too frequent in all trades—occur, and the capital is con- 
sumed in ey, ea then, would become of the thirty thousand 
members of the independent union? ‘Would perfect harmony preside 
over their commercial operations ?—would they be sure of receiving even 
a quarter of the wages to which they now object ? , 
e remember lately to have read, in one of the operative journals, a 
speech of a journeyman printer, who proclaimed himself and his fellow- 
compositors to be the real sources of all knowledge. ‘‘ We are the per- 
sons,” said he, “ who find the words by means of which know is 
communicated.” But what would the types be in his hands if he had 
not before him the manuscript of the author? ‘To what use could he 
convert his time, if his employer had not found the very types which it 
is his business to atriligs ? Who could pay him his wages, if there 
were no paper to receive impressions from those types, no seller to 
distribute the folded sheets, in the shape of books, to the public, or no 
public to buy them? ‘Nevertheless, the compositors are just as much 
the sources of all knowledge, as the operatives are the producers of 
wealth. They are a part of the instrumentality by which wealth is 
created, undoubtedly ; but they are very far from being the whole. Each 
assists, in his department, to the accomplishment of the object in view ; 
each is necessary and useful in bis sphere. But let all the operatives 
in the kingdom combine to work only for themselves and by themselves, 
and they will soon discover the fallacy of the absurd theories which at 
present appear to their eyes clothed in all the fascinations of novelty, 

“ The happiness and harmony of mankind,” says a Unionist of 
Yeoyil, “‘ render it necessary that the great body of the working people 
should be owners of house and land. Justice requires this,—that those 
who build the houses and cultivate the soil should build houses for them- 
selves, and raise the produce of this soil, and then labour for their own 
enjoyment, rather than for the enjoyment of others—a numerically in- 
considerable minority.” In these two sentences, the whole doctrine of 
the Trades’ Unions may be said to be comprised, so far as their imme- 
diate objects are concerned, It contemplates a state of wild nature, in 
which no such thing as the right of property is known. It leads the 
operatives to suppose that they would be justified, simply by the title of 
labour, in taking possession of the houses which they assist in building, 
and of the fields which they help to cultivate. But suppose that species 
of title to be established by force, or by law, how jong would the new 
occupant remain in possession of his acquisitions ? y, exactly as 
long as he would be able to maintain. it by superiority of physical 
power. The moment he should receive assistance from the mason and 
the reaper, his title would be transferred to them, and they would have, 
in every respect, as good a right as himself to his habitation and his 
land. Is there any man in his sober senses who can imagine, that socjal 
or individual happiness could exist for a week under such a system of 
perpetual ejectment as this? 

“ Far different,” says another of these Unionists, “ from the paltry 
objects of all former combinations is that now aimed at by the congress 


of delegates, Their réports show that an entire in society,—a 
hinge’ etaocintlg to a complete subversion of che exishing order of the 
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world,—is contemplated by the working classes. . They aspire to be at 
the top instead of the bottom of society !’? This is language which could 
not have been uttered, unless the writer felt that he had a mass of Union- 
ists behind him, pre to carry his declamations into practice, if they 
can. The first revolution of France was prompted by a desire of uni- 
versal equality. Every man aspired to be on a level with his neighbour ; 
all were to be citizens of the republic ; and talent alone was allowed to 
create any distinction. But The Unionists of England entertain the hope 
of becoming the absolute rulers of the other sections of the community. 
It is not equality which they want, but positive superiority. They must 
enjoy all the wealth of the country; and those who are now in affluent 
or easy Circumstances must become Helots under the new order of things. 
These announcements are the open commencement of a Servile war, 
which it is the duty of every honest man to meet at once with the most 
vigorous determination. No doctrines half so pernicious as these were 
propagated in Ireland, when that country was placed under a system of 
military coercion. 

But we must not stop here, It is manifest, beyond all doubt, that our 
operative classes are completely demoralized; that they have lost all 
sense of religion, of honesty, and fair dealing ; and that if they be per- 
mitted to proceed for a few years more in the habits which they have 
now acquired, they will destroy the foundations of our national industry. 
They must be compelled to send their children to well-regulated schools. 
The time has arrived when, if we really desire to secure the peace and 
prosperity of the country, we must adopt and enforce a universal system 
of education. The press has now become so active in every town and 
village of the empire, that we can erect no defences against the promul- 
gation of the most unblushing immorality, unless the country take into 
its own hands the care of training up in sound principles the rising 
generations. 

Perhaps, also, it may be found, upon calm reflection, that the condi- 
tion of the manufacturing labourers is susceptible of some improvements, 
likely to be beneficial as well to themselves as to those by whom they 
are employed. We think that they ought, for instance, to possess the 
elective franchise to any extent which may be really consistent with a 
discreet use of that valuable privilege. This would render them more 
respectable members of pvyrt and would impose on them a degree of 
responsibility which would oblige them to look to their characters. It 
would tend, moreover, to remove some of those social barriers that sepa- 
rate our population too much into castes, and which are always productive 
of evil, by awakening a feeling of disdain on one side, and of hatred 
on the other. It is in vain to disguise the fact, that, since the conclu- 
sion of the late war, men’s minds, not only in this country, but through- 
out Europe, have been in a state of ferment portentous of important 
modifications in the whole frame of society. The changes which have 
taken place in France and Belgium are the results of the power of po- 
pular opinion. The movements which have occurred in Spain, Naples, 
the Roman States, Germany, and Poland, have been subdued by artillery ; 
but the matches are kept lighted, the guns remain pointed at their last 
level, from a consciousness, on the part of the victors, that the battle 
must again be fought. They feel that the two great principles,—govern- 
ment by force—government by opinion,—are committed in a conflict 
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which can acknowledge no compromise. With us, the latter has ob- 
tained the ascendant; whence it has become impracticable for any mi- 
nistry to remain long in office, unless they resolve uniformly to obey the 
impulse which is given them by the general sentiment of the country. 

e pamphlet lately put together by the different copereenenis the 
state has run through eight editions within a few months, It has been 
eulogized in the leading newspapers, and made the text of much elo- 
quent oratory, by official dependents, in séveral parts of the country. No 
honourable and candid man can read that production without confessing, 
that it exhibits a very plausible, and even a substantial, case in favour 
of the present Cabinet. But are the Ministers, in point of fact, popular? 
Three years ago, the Lord Mayor’s festival was postponed, because the 
Duke of Wellington durst not venture to go to Guildhall : on the ninth 
of last month, his health was drank in the same hall with a burst of 
enthusiasm which threw that of the Lord Chancellor and of the Presi- 
dent of the Council into the shade. Was it the intention of the citizens 
of London to express, in this manner, their admiration for the political 
principles of the Duke? Not at all. It was but a decent mode of repre- 
hending Lord Grey. 

We admire Lord Grey as much as the most devoted of his followers, 
and we feel sincerely grateful to his government for all the solid benefits 
which it has conferred on the country ; at the same time, we cannot but 
perceive that his Cabinet is scarcely possessed of the vigour which the 
times require. Neither in boldness of decision, nor in energy of con- 
ception, do they keep pace with the spirit of universal amelioration which 
characterizes the day. The ideas of government which the Unionists 
entertain are extravagant ; and, if attempted to be carried into execu- 
tion, must be resisted. But they are undoubtedly mingled with some 
elements which, sooner or later, will assume a tangible and practical 
form, though they may not be strongly developed in any investigation to 
which they can at present be subjected. The Unionists are misled, by 
selfish views, to the adoption of extreme doctrines, which wjll speedily 
be destroyed ; but something will have been gained in the mean time. 
Some principles may be met with by an active Ministry on the wa 
which may prepare the world for the more equal distribution of wealth, 
destined eventually to exist in all civilized communities. The certain 
failure that awaits the violent and subversive notions which now prevail, 
will accelerate the progress of sounder notions in everything that relates 
to religion, morality, and legislation. Thus the coral insects are 
busily engaged in raising from the deep a series of edifices which, in 
time, become their own tombs: but the additions of each generation 
remain ; the work rises higher and higher, until it reaches the surface 
of the waves, where it detains a variety of floating materials, until, at 
length, it shuts out the waters as the bulwark of a new cn, ‘i 
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SIMON TECHY. 


A CHARACTER, 


Tare are many thin-skinned people in the world: but Simon Techy 
seemed to have no skin at all, Every person alive is vulnerable at 
some one point or another: a cuticle of the texture of parchment has a 
tender place somewhere, which will quiver at a breath; but Techy was 
sensitive all over; and as for a cuticle, it was as if Nature had left 
him unprovided with any such ent, and sent him to walk about the 
world in his cufis, He would wince at an accidental word or look, 
which might mean nothing, as though you had tickled him with the tip 
of a red-hot poker, You were never safe with him; he seldom parted 
from you without leaving an impression on your mind thet you had given 
him pain or offence, though wondering what about ; ay be as cau- 
tious in your conduct towards him as you could, fifty to one you had 
done so, Address him as “ Techy,” he would complain that it was to 
mark his inferiority, as a tradesman, that you addressed him so familiarly. 
Call him “ Sir,” he could at once “see through this sort of mock- 
respect,”’ Say to him, in passing, “ How d’ye do, Mr. Techy?” and 
within an hour he would write you a long letter, complaining of your 
very marked coldness, and requesting you would inform him what he 
had done to deserve it. Indeed, the very effort to please him, or to 
avoid the opposite consequence, would not ‘unfrequently provoke his 
displeasure. He was not quite so dull (he would tell you) as to be 
insensible to the rebuke ; yet he really did not know why he was to be 
treated with such PUNCTILIOUS CONSIDERATION. However, he was not 
offended—not in the least; on the contrary, he thanked you for the 
LESSON ; and when he had puty proritep by it he trusted he should 
be allowed to renew his intercourse with you,—but upon easter terms, 
Till then, he thought it best for both parties that he should decline, &c. 
&c.—And all this he would utter (as a printer would say) in italics and 
small capitals. Not only was the whole human race—men, women, and 
children—continually and purposely, as he fancied, treading upon the 
toes of his dignity, or (to use his own favourite phrase) “‘ the proper 
respect which he entertained for himself ;’’—the brute creation, nay, the 
very elements, seemed, to him, in league to treat him discourteously. No 
dog barked, not a cat mewed, at his approach, but had some, offensive 
motive for the act: a sudden shower of rain was a premeditated insult ; 
a north-east wind a gross personal affront. He has even been known 
to sulk with his fire ; and to sit for a whole evening in the cold, because 
it resisted his first two or three insinuating attempts to rouse it into ‘a 
blaze with the poker; “ To any one but me,” he would mutter, “ this 
would not have happened.” 

Simon Techy had been——(“ 1 am afraid of this gunpowder Percy 
though he be dead.””) However, since he is no longer of this world, I 
will venture to utter the word, although I do so at the risk of causing 
him to turn in his coffin. Simon Techy had been—a tradesman; but 
his trade being that of a printseller im an extensive way, it led him into 
an intimacy with most of. the eminent artists and virtuosi of his time, 


and, generally, introduced him to a higher grade of society than shop- 
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keepers of many other descriptions can aspire to. For a man y= pam as 


he was, and one whose mind was not sufficiently ballasted with good 
sense, (as may be inferred from his character,) this was an un- 
lucky circumstance: it placed him in a false position. ing a shop- 


keeper, he was not, in one particular acceptation of the term, a gentle- 
; and as the occasional associate of gentlemen, he was above being 
ooked upon as a tradesman. He reminded one, in Ais way, of Molidre’s 
Monsieur Jourdain : he was not a print-sel/er ; he was only so generous as 
to make presents of fine engravings to his friends and the public, whilst 
the public and his friends were so liberal as to make him presents of money 
in return forthem. He never alluded to his business except through some 
such mollifying circumlocation, as “ the particular eccupation in which | 
happen to be engaged ;”’ he called his shop an office, his customers clients, 
his clerk a secretary, his shopmen his deputies, and his errand-boy a 
messenger. By degrees he grew rich, and more than in proportion with 
his wealth his self-importance increased. At his outset in the business, 
in which he succeeded his uncle, his spacious window exhibited a large 
number of choice engravings, and you walked from the street directly 
into his shop. Gradually the window was diminished in size, and fewer 
prints were paraded; till, at length, a passage with an inner door was 
constructed, which door, always closed, was ornamented with a large 
brass plate, bearing the word Office ; and the once well-stocked window 
now gave “ the world assurance of a” print-shop, by enly one print of 
George the Third on horseback, (for it was in the days of that good 
king that Mr. Techy flourished,) and this was surro with gauze 
blinds. Even this very faint “ smell of the shop”? was too exciting for 
poor Simon’s nerves, and, after a time, he consulted a friend upon the 
possibility of inventing some mode of suppressing it. He talked long, 
and in a roundabout style, (as a man does who, having mystified his own 
understanding, tries to do the same by his auditors!) about his being 
** not exactly what you would call a shop-keeper,’’ and his shop being 
* not altogether what is called a shop;”’ and concluded with—* And, 
now, what would you recommend me to do with that window of mine to 
prevent the public supposing that I keep a mere print-shop ?”’ 

‘* Nothing in the world easier,” laughingly replied his friend; “ re- 
move George the Third, and exhibit some soap and candles in his place, 
and, instead of a print-shop, the devil himself. would never guess it to be 
anything but a tallow-chandler’s.”’ 

** Q, that’s your opinion, Sir, is it?’’ said Simon; and away he went. 

The next morning his friend, who was also one of his most valuable 
clients, received his bill, or, as Teehy termed it, “ a memorandum of the 
mutual transactions between them,’’ inclosed in a letter consisting of 
seven closely-written pages—for thin-skinned people are prone to indulge 
in the writing of what they consider to be fine letters on any the slightest 
presumed cause of ofence. In four different places in his dignified 
epistle, and in as many various forms of phrase, did Techy complain 
that, “ Did you not, Sir, owing to the occupation in which I am for the 
present (and for the present onLY) engaged, consider me, Sir, as your 
enferior in society, you never, Sir, would have yentured,”’ &c. ;—five times 
did he assure his friend that his “ dignity asa man, and that respect which 
every man (whatever, Sir, may be his station in life) is bound to en- 
tertain for himself,” rendered it ow necessary that all inter- 
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course between them must then, and there, and for ever cease; and in 
these emphatic words did he conclude :—‘ And now, Sir, I am willing 
to throw myself upon the opinion of the universe, and to stand or fall by 
its decision, whether, Sir, the annals of the intercourse between man 
and man, from time immemorial, can furnish another instance, Sir, of so 
unpardonable an affront being put by one gentleman upon another, (and 
allow me to say, Sir, that notwithstanding. the occupation in which I 
happen to be engaged, I consider myself as such)—as your advising soap 
and candles to be exhibited in the windows of, Sir, your very obedient, 
&c.”’ 

But Mr. Techy took nothing by his motion. A few hours after this 
magnificent explosion of offended dignity, I chanced to be in his office. 
His countenance, which was always more or less. tinged with a bilious 
hue, was, upon this occasion (doubtless from the excessive irritation of 
the [illJhumours) as yellow as a guinea. * 

** You appear to be indisposed,”’ said I. 

* Indisposed, Sir !”? exclaimed he, at the same time twitching his shirt 
collar, and twisting his cravat; “ indisposed! that’s very odd—very ! 
Pray—allow me—pray allow me to ask, do you mean anything by that 
question ?”” 

*] mean exactly what I say. I may be mistaken; but you appear 
to be a little indisposed ; to be suffering a little from a bilious attack.” 

** Bilious! Now, really, if I didn’t well know that you wouldn’t 
wilfully affront me, I should fancy that——-No, Sir, I know how to 
resent any attack upon my dignity as a man; but thai once done, | 
never suffer it to worry me—to prey upon my temper ; iu short, to excite 
my bile, as you would insinuate.” 

‘“* [Indeed I meant to insinuate nothing.” 

** Come, come, my dear Sir, you know what I allude to. You have 
heard—you must have heard—it must be the town-talk by this time— 
all London must be ringing with it. Me bilious! It was a letter to 
make somebody look bilious, I admit; though not exactly me. However, 
he brought it upon himself, and has nobody but himself to thank for 
whatever its effects upon him may be.” 

“You are speaking to me in riddles. I don’t understand a word of 
all you have been saying.”’ 

* No! Indeed! OQ, then, I’ll tell you the whole story, and read you 
my letter. You may then give me your opinion.’’ Hereupon he told his 
story about nothing with such extraordinary gravity, and at so uncon- 
scionable a length, that I nearly fell asleep under the operation; and, 
that ended, he read his letter with an air of such ludicrous importance 
—looking at me whenever he came to any point which he considered to 
be overwhelmingly powerful, or as if each sentence had been a thun- 
derbolt hurled at his offender’s head—that it was with great difficulty 
I could refrain from laughing outright. 

* And now that the thing is done,’ said he, as he folded up the 
brouillon of his terrible epistle—(accompanying his words with a sigh 





* Some one remarking to Major O'D—— that a mutual friend of theirs was 


looking as yellow as ‘a guinea; “ Is it & guinea he is looking like?” exclaimed 
the er you should have seen the poor fellow, as I saw him, in India ; there 
he was ng as yellow as five guineas at least.” 
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and a shake of the head expressive of his regret at having thus remorse- 
lessly annihilated a fellow-creature)-—“ and now that the thing is done, 
I wish [had not been quite so severe, for he used, generally, to treat me 
with respect. However,”’—and here came another sigh,—‘ however, 
his best friends will admit that, as I said before, he brought it upon 
himself. Yet { wonder he has not sent me an answer! Some sort of an 
excuse he must make; don’t you think so?” 

Before I had time to reply, Colonel S——, the party in question, 
entered the place : much to the astonishment, and no little to the disap- 
pointment of Simon Techy, who, by this visit, was deprived of a written 
reply, which would infallibly have provoked a rejoinder, and, perhaps, led 
to a protracted paper-war :--a mode of hostility in which he, like most 
thin-skinned people, took especial delight. 

The Colonel shook me by the hand, nodded good-humouredly to 
Techy, deliberately drew a huge letter from his pocket, and laughed. 
Techy, who had drawn himself up at the rate of fifteen inches to the 
foot, and put on an awfully-pompous look, (which, by-the-by, it was 
hardly possible to behold and yet maintain one’s gravity,) was utterly 
disconcerted by this unexpected movement of the Colonel’s: it entirely 
deranged his plan of battle. 

** Really, Sir,” stammered Simon, “ really—aw—this unexpected— 
aw—I—aw—under the—aw—circumstances—aw——”’ 

During this time Colonel S had quietly torn the letter into 
quarters, and (not thrown it, but) let it drop into the fire.” 

** My dear Mr. Techy,” said he, addressing, with imperturbable good 
humour, his would-have-been adversary, “ that is the only notice I 
shall take of your very—very ill-considered letter. Any one less your 
friend than I am might have used it greatly to your disadvantage. But 
be under no alarm about it: I give you my word | have not shown it to 
a living soul ; for you must know how much the laugh would have been 
against you had I taken so unfriendly a course—besides——”’ 

Techy now made an ineffectual attempt to rally his forces, but the 
Colonel pressed his advantage. 

“* Besides, my dear Mr. Techy, the injury it might have done you in 
your business !”? 

The effect of this “ besides’? upon Techy was like that of the last 
charge of the Guards at Waterloo upon Napoleon: Techy was defeated 
beyond all hope of recovery. There was no need of any more; yet 
the Colonel added, “ As to your bill, which you have sent me, you may, 
if you please, have a cheque for it now; but as I don’t intend to with- 
draw my custom from you, it may as well remain till Christmas.” 

These words fell unheeded on the ear of Techy, as fall the shouts of 
the multitude on that of the dying criminal. For a week after this en- 
counter, the crest-fallen Simon, upon whose dignity the tables had been 
so unexpectedly and unmercifully turned, did not “ show.’ Some re- 
ports went that he had gone into the country ; but it was most generally 
believed that he had taken to his bed with a bilious attack. At about 
the period of his re-appearance, George the Third was deposed from his 
station in the office-window, and for his, gracious presence was, substi- 
tuted a transparent blind bearing .the. dignified. and respectable words, 
Mr. Tecny’s GaLuery. ' 

Men who are “above their business,”’ or, to use a more vulgar phrase, 
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—(and it unfortunately happens that vulgar phrases are sometimes su- 
perlatively expressive,)—who “ quarrel with their bread-and-butter,” 
are seldom successful in their vocation. To miost of those the bread- 
and-butter is doled out in very thin slices—many of them get none at 
all. The case of Simon was no exception to this rule. In proportion 
as the irritation increased to which Mr. Techy’s “ dignity,”’ and the 
“respect which he owed to himself,” rendered him liable, the number 
of his clients diminished. This defalcation, which his Christmas 
accounts insisted most disrespectfully upon his acknowledging, he 
attributed to unfair competition in the trade, to private malice, to public 
enmity, toeverything, in short, but its true cause; till at length “ the 
particular occupation in which he happened to be engaged ”’ ceasing, 
from want of “ clients,” to be an occupation, he sold his “ gallery,” 
and retired into private life, upon three hundred a-year, which, luckily 
for him, he possessed, independently of his sho—that is to say his office. 

He was now, to all intents and purposes, a gentleman; for he lived 
upon his means, and had nothing to do. Whether or not, no human 
being ever manifested the slightest intention to dispute his claim to the 
title. His dignity and self-respect were not likely to be invaded. Yet 
was Simon still less at his ease than before. His friends were either 
too warm or too cold with him, too distant or too familiar. Did you 
give him a friendly nod in passing—he was now as good as yourself, and 
could not understand why you should not have stopped to talk with him. 
Did you stop and shake him familiarly by the hand—he did not like that 
sort of patronage from any one who was now no more than his equal. 
If, when he made a morning call, he was invited to stay and dine—it was 
an offensive hint that they thought him not as well able, now, as for- 
merly, to provide himself with a dinner. Was he allowed to depart un- 
invited—there was a time when he should not have been treated with 
such insulting neglect. He unceremoniously refused to dine with Lord 
R , one of his former “ clients,’’ because the invitation was for 
Sunday : “ He saw through that: why did his lordship select that par- 
ticular day? all days were at his disposal now : it was evidently in allu- 
sion to his late ‘ occupation,’ and he would not submit to such disrespectful 
treatment from the best lord in the land.” In fact, any allusion, inten- 
tional or not, to his“ late occupation,” was, of all offences, the gravest 
that could be offered to his dignity and self-respect. It was dangerous 
to talk about prints in his presence; and if a few engravings ry pe 
to be scattered upon a table in a room which he entered, he had no 
doubt on his mind they had been placed there purposely to remind him 
that he had been a print-seller. 

No one ¢an sit long at ease upon a barrel of gunpowder. As formerly 
his ill-conditioned spirit had driven his “ clients”? from him,’so now did 
it gradually detach him his friends. One by one they fell from him : 
for the task of quarrel and reconciliation, of apology and explanation for 
slights and offences which existed nowhere but in his own hyper-sensitive 
mind, became at length too irksome for their endurance. At last he 
quarrelled with me! me, the most inoffensive of heaven’s creatures! I 
met him one dayin Regent-street. “ Mr. Techy,” said I, “you, I dare 
say, can help to decide a wager for me: it is concerning the age of 
Raphael Morghen: pray how old——?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed he, with the fierceness of a bantam, “ I understand 
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why J am singled out for this offensive question. Good morning, 


Sir.” 

For the soul of me I could not perceive where lay the offence ; but, 
meeting him the next morning, I resolved to request of him a solution of 
the mystery. 

“My dear Mr. Techy,” said I, “I give you my word that, when I 
asked you the age of Raphael Morghen, I had no idea of offending you : 
but he, being a celebrated engraver, I thought you were the most likely 
person to——”’ 

“ Sir,” he replied, (and as he spoke his yellow face reddened, and his 
head seemed to be growing out and away from his shoulders with indig- 
nation,)—* Sir, this is adding insult to injury.” 

From that instant I never saw him more. __, 

But soon an affront was to be put upon him for which no apology 
would be offered. He had eaten voraciously of a sour gooseberry pudding. 
At two o’clock on the following morning he was taken violently ill, and, 
before ten, Simon Techy was no more! His last faint words were—* We 
must all die—I am resigned to my fate—but it is very humiliating— 
to one’s dignity and self-respect—to be taken off—without reasonable no- 


tice—and—by so undignified a thing, too, as a gooseberry rr 
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STANZAS. 


I Know it is not made to last, 

The dream which haunts my soul ; 
The shadow even now is cast 

Which soon will wrap the whole. 


Ah! waking dreams that mock the day 
Have other end than those, 

Which come beneath the moonlight ray, 
And charm the eyes they close. 


The vision colouring the night 
‘Mid bloom and brightness wakes, 
Banished by morning's cheerful light, 
Which gladdens while it breaks. 


But dreams which fix the waking eye 
With deeper spells than sleep, 

When hours unnoted pass us by, 
From such we wake and weep. 


We wake,—but not to sleep again ; 
The heart has lost its youth,— 

The morning light which wakes us then, 
Calm, cold, and stern, is Truth. 


I know all this, and yet I yield 
My spirit to the snare, 

And gather flowers upon the field, 
Though Woe and Fate are there. 


The maid divine, who bound her wreath 
On Etna’s fatal plain, 

Knew not the foe that lurked beneath 

The summer-clad domain, 
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- But I—I read my doom aright, 
I snatch a few glad hours, 

Then where will be the past delight— 
And where my gathered flowers ? 


Gone—gone for ever! let them go ; 
The present is my meed— 
Aye let me worship, ere I know 
e falsehood of my creed. 


The time may come—they say it must— 
When thou, my idol now, 

Like all we treasure and we trust, 
Will mock the votive vow. 


And when the temple's on the ground— 
The altar overthrown— 

Too late the bitter moral's found,— 
The folly was our own. 


It matters not, my heart is full 
With present hopes and fears, 

The future cannot quite annul— 
Let them be bought by tears. 


Though sorrow, disbelief, and blame 
May load the fallen shrine ; ‘ 

To think that once it bore thy name 
Will make it still divine. 


And such it was—for it was love's; 
And love its heaven brings, 

And from life's daily path removes 
All other meaner things ; 


And calls from out the common heart 
Its music, and its fire ; 

Like that the early hours impart 
To Memnon’s sculptured lyre. 


A touch of light—a tone of song— 
The sweet enchantment's o'er ; 
The thrilling heart and lute ere long 

Confess the spell no more. 


The music from the heart is gone ; 
The light has left the sky ; 

And time again flows calmly on, 
The haunted hour past by. 


And thus with love the charmed earth 
Grows actual, cold, and drear ; 

But that sweet phantasy was worth 
All else most precious here. 


‘Mid the dark web that life must weave, 
‘Twill linger in the mind 

As angels spread their wings, yet leave 
The trace of heaven behind. 


Ah! let the heart that worships thee 
By every change be proved ; 
Its dearest memory will be 
To know that once it loved. LL. E.L, 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Incendiarism— Black Neckcloths—Steam—Snuicides—Autumnal Gaieties—Melton 
—-National Gallery. 





IncenpraRisM.—One of the most remarkable features of the past 
month has been the sudden and simultaneous reappearance of incendi- 
arism; no longer confined to any particular county or district, fires 
have been blazing at once- in the maritime and inland divisions of the 
kingdom. It has been remarked,—and the coincidence is certainly 
very strange,—that these acts of outrage and villany are generally pre- 
ceded and accompanied by similar atrocities upon the continent of 
Europe, and even in remoter parts of the world. 

Is it part of a great and general system of warfare upon property ?— 
have the ramifications of revolutionary principles putalie ar and wide 
over the face of the earth ? In England, at all events, it is clear that 
the result of such crimes must be anything but favourable to the class 
of people in which we must naturally look for the criminals. Burning 
wheat-ricks, with a view to make corn cheap, is much like the Irish 
plan of destroying the notes ofa country banker who had become unpo- 
pular. That this is not the object, is clear from the fact that in almost 
all the cases which have come to the public eye, the neighbours of the 
sufferers, even of the humblest classes, have been most assiduous in 
endeavouring to extinguish the flames. 

We consider it a political problem, and the sooner it is solved the 
better for the farmer. A discovery of the principle upon which these 
iniquities are committed, and the detection of the incendiaries, would be 
a better object to keep in view than a senseless resistance to the payment 
of taxes, which are absolutely necessary to the support of the country. 
The distress of the sheriffs officer is light by comparison with the fert 
facias of the incendiary. 





Brack Neckc.otas.—The funds are looked upon in England as the 
national pulse. By the indications which they afford, the financial 
health of the country is judged and determined, and the price of stocks 
becomes the criterion by which the quidnuncs regulate their political 
opinions of passing events. In the fashionable world we apprehend the 
price of stocks is likely to decline very considerably—strong symptoms 
of what is called in ’Change-alley a backwardation will speedily exhibit 
themselves in consequence of the indignity which was recenily offered to 
etiquette at the Pavilion at Brighton, and the indignation which fol- 
lowed the attempt. 

On the occasion of a party reeently given by their Majesties, in honour 
of the birth-day of her Royal Highness Princess Augusta, several of the 
gayest among the élite of the circle made their appearance in black 
neckcloths——-stocks. ‘Till that evening no objection had been taken to 
the colour of the article; and those who wore them recollecting that 
the late King not only admitted the costume, but set the fashion 
himself, flattered themselves that they were “ doing the thing” in the 
best possible style; but no, they were refused admission to the royal 
presence until they had discarded the offensive black, and assumed the 
purer white. 
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This is a sad affair, because the probability is that the royal veto will 
produce the much-to-be-lamented explosion of black neckcloths ;—not 
that the portion of society admitted to the royal parties is in itself suf. 
ficiently large to run down a fashion so desirable and so generally be- 
coming ; but because all the pretenders, who never are permitted to see 
more than the outsides of palaces, will think it necessary to adopt the 
court regulation, in order to make the unwary believe that they are 
compelled to do so by their constant admission into the “circle.” In 
this case, as we before said, the price of stocks will, most assuredly, 
come down. 





Steam.—We last month noticed the extraordinary strides which 
steam and iron were making im the reduction, as. far as time is con- 
cerned, of the distances between certain given points. The idea of start- 
ing from London to breakfast at Stoney Stratford, and lunch at Bir- 
mingham, sounds preposterous,—but, if the projected railway succeed, 
such may be the fact. During the last week or two a circumstance has 
occurred which very effectually prepares the mind for the realization of 
these apparently visionary results ;—a coach, drawn in the natural, old- 
fashioned manner by horses, called the Royal Telegraph, has been 
established, which runs between London and Manchester, a distance of 
186 miles, in eighteen hours: it leaves London at five in the morning, 
—late enough to take, except upon certain occasions during the sitting 
of Parliament, the newspapers of the day,—and reaches Manchester a 
little before eleven o’clock at night. This, we believe, to exceed anything 
on record as public travelling: but Mr. Walker, of Mitchelgrove, is, we 
understand, making arrangements with his new Brighton coach to per- 
form the distance between that place and the metropolis in four hours 
and a half regularly. This diminution of the expenditure of time in 
these journeys is not effected by furious driving or fast galloping, but by 
maintaining a regular pace, which, from its evenness and regularity, 
does not give the traveller the idea either of its great rate or the 
least apprehension of danger. To be sure, our grandfathers, who took 
a fortnight to get from Edinburgh to London, and a week to overcome 
the distance from York, would wonder, if they could peep into the world, 
to see the changes even yet in progress; but perhaps most of all would 
they marvel, at ordinary coaches, made of the same materials, (and 
drawn by the same sort of animals) as those into which they never 
stepped for a progress without making their wills and taking an affec- 
tionate leave of their anxious families. 





Suiciprs.—We have had occasion to observe that the crime of suicide 
has prevailed during the past month in a de beyond that which is 
proverbially assigned to November. Some of the cases which have oc- 
curred have been marked by circumstances of peculiar interest. 

One, that in which the sufferer, who was, however, declared by the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury, to have died from natural disease, accelerated 
by the excitement under which he laboured,—we mean the case of Mr. 
Tuffnell,—appears to us a particularly melancholy one. The female 
servant of a friend of his had been charged by her mistress with robbery, 
in conjunction with a most respectable tradesman at the west end of the 
town. The grand jury threw out the bill as against the jeweller, and 
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the petit jury acquitted the servant. Theeffect produced upon the mind 
of Mr. Tuffnell by the course which the evidence and cross-examination 
upon the trial took, was an irritation which, in the first. instance, in- 
duced an attack upon his own life, and eventually caused his death by an 
accession of a natural disorder. | 

The other case is that in which two lives have been lost. Miss Watts, 
the amiable and accomplished daughter of Mr. Watts, the prietor 
of a boarding school, called “ Byfield-House,” at Barnes, and miéce to 
the popular author of the same name, had been unfortunate enough to 
attract the attention and unconsciously gain the affections of a M. 
Dumas, the French assistant in her father’s academy. Finding his 
passion not reciprocated, the agitated young man took the rash and 
unjustifiable measure of concealing himself behind the door of the young 
lady’s sleeping-room, and the moment she entered the apartment, having 
taken an affectionate leave of her family for the night, he rushed out 
with a razor in his hand, announcing a resolution to destroy himself if 
she continued indifferent to his addresses. 

The.alarm which the unexpected and terrific spectacle excited in the 
mind of the young lady produced the most lamentable consequences. 
Dumas was secured, and Mrs. Watts slept with her daughter d the 
night. The mischief, however, had been done. In the terror of the 
moment, and perhaps with an idea of overcoming the dreadful sensations 
she experienced, she had swallowed a large quantity of Eau de Cologne, 
and the irritation caused by this powerful draught, superadded to the 
natural agitation of her mind, ca the death of the unfortunate victim 
the following morning. 

In the mean time Dumas had been put under restraint until the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury exonerated him from any implication in the dread- 
ful circumstances. As soon as he was at liberty, he proceeded to an 
inn at Croydon, where he shortly after retired to rest, and in the course 
of the night, having swallowed laudanum in so large a quantity as to 
defeat its intention, he inflicted several severe wounds upon himself with 
a razor, and when found in the morning he lay weltering in his blood. 

His friends were discovered and sent for, and, after surgical assistance 
had been procured, he was removed to the house of a friend, where, 
however, he had been but a short time when he tore the bandages from 
the staunched wounds, and again placed himself in imminent danger. 
It was then decided by the surgeon in attendance, that such a case would 
be better attended to in an establishment where constant care and watch- 
fulness, if necessary, were always at hand; and the unfortunate sufferer 
was removed to St. George’s Hospital, where he again tore off the ban- 
dages, and’ is, we believe, at this moment in a state which precludes the 
hope of his eventual recovery. 

This is one of the serious romances with which real life abounds, and 
which so frequently form the ground-work of domestic tragedies, scarce 
transcended in wretchedness by the most skilful writer of fiction. 





Avrumnat Gateties.—The autumnal festivities for which our coun- 
try houses in England are so celebrated have not been so general this 
year as usual. magnificent Chatsworth has been the scene of gaicty 


and splendour, and great ay reve were in rrogress for still more 
extensive entertainments. e increasing ifidisposition of its noble 
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owner, and the necessity of his removal to another climate, suddenly put 
a stop to them, and his Grace, after having taken leave of his Majesty, 
(who still refuses his Grace’s resignation,) has quitted England for the 
continent. The Duke of Wellington has had a gay party at Walmer; 
and the Marquis of Salisbury has been keeping open house in the an- 
cient style, at his magnificent seat, Hatfield; but still there has been a 
flatness in the season. The loss of Lord Hertford from Sudbourn; the 
stillness of Apethorpe; the quietude of Lowther; the absence of so 
many of our nobility and gentry, have combined to render the shooting 
season—the sporting prelude to Melton—much less lively than usual. 

At Melton itself everything assumes its wonted appearance as to “ sce- 
nery”’ and “ machinery:” the actors alone are changed, and, we regret to 
say, diminished. The deaths of Lord Plymouth and Sir Harry Goodricke, 
and the absence of Lord Alvanley, are serious drawbacks in the way of 
sport and gaiety. The zeal and energy of these three members of the 
community, added to the wealth of the two first and the wit of the third, 
formed very striking features of the establishment. There were no less 
than four hundred and eighty horses in Melton last season. This, to a 
foreigner, (unless, like Count Matuscwiz, he happens to be one of the 
leading members of the club,) must -seem rather extraordinary in so 
small an island as this, in which, as a returned dandy from India (a 
tiger-hunter of some eminence) once said, there can be no good sport ; 
“ for,”’ to use his own words, “ if a man gets anything like a run, he is 
stopped short by the sea.” 





Natrona GatLery.—Once more let us raise a feeble cry for the pre- 
servation of our metropolis, and we have done. The National Gallery 
in the Mews is actually in progress: our church of St. Martin in the 
Fields, dragged from obscurity into light, is again to be immolated. On 
the first announcement of this sacrilege all Westminster was in arms. 
From the commonest shopkeeper to the noble Duke at the head of the 
parish every man was animated and excited. Meetings were held, reso- 
lutions passed, memorials resolved upon, addresses voted, and petitions 
prepared. The work is actually in progress, and either the prayers of 
the people are unheeded, or the petitions, addresses, aud memorials 
remain unpresented. Once more, we say, we raise the cry; once more 
we call for a decided demonstration of popular feeling upon the subject. 
Once let the stones be laid, the mortar dry, and the cement hard, and 
good bye St. Martin’s. It is yet to be saved; but if the inhabitants 
suffer themselves to be lulled by the advice of “* wait and see,” they will 
find, to their cost, that in the end—at least the end of Pall-Mall East— 
they will see nothing but Mr. Wilkins’s facade, running in a direction, 
not only to conceal the beauty of his predecessor’s portico, but to make 
evident the crookedness of a street which, if he would but consent to 
bend to public taste and feeling, would be perfectly straight. 


A remarkable coincidence has occurred in the cases of two murders, 
with the consideration of which the public has been very much occupied 
during the month. One took place at Plumstead, and the other at 
Offton. In both instances poison was administered to a whole family ; 
in both cases death ensued ; in both cases the families were numerous ; 
and, what is the extraordinary part of the affair, in both families there 
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was a-deaf and dumb girl residing It is said, and upon the authority 
of magistrates and criminal judges, that the exposure of any great crime 
causes the perpetration of many others of a similar nature; but it is 
hard to believe that the imitative passion in criminality should be so 
strong as to render the circumstance of having a deaf and dumb inmate 
in a house an inducement to copy in all its other circumstances, a deed 


of such atrocity and cruelty. If it be merely-an accidental similarity, 
it is quite worthy of record. 





Paris, we hear, is extremely gay. The season there has begun parti- 
cularly early; and although the tradesmen are all forming unions, and 
laying down rules and regulations for the conduct of their masters, the 
sensation is not great in the high ercircles. In France, the natural liveli- 
ness of character and buoyancy of disposition go a great way towards 
dispelling any"popular alarm, or, we should rather say, checking its pro- 
gress. It seems that the Parisian dandies are bringing in velvet coats ; 
and that piece of intelligence, with the exception of some turf affairs, 
which have not “ come off” in a perfectly satisfactory manner, is one 
of the most important notices out of the political world. Lady Jersey 
and her family te arrived, and Lady Tankerville is expected : indeed, 
the salons of the Continent are so thickly studded with gems of our 
own nobility, that a man, not aware of his position, might fancy himself 
in Park-lane or Grosvenor-square while lounging at Naples or flirting 
in Florence. Rome, it is said, will be the head-quarters of the English 
in Italy during the winter. Lord Anglesey is there already. We cannot, 
however, abandon the hope that the aristocracy of Great Britain will 
continue to recollect the advantages which they confer on their native 
country by a residence in it; and that although those who, from ill- 
health, may find a séjour on the Continent serviceable, and even essen- 
tial, are perfectly justified’ in availing themselves of the benefits deriv- 
able from a milder climate, it is a part of the duty which a nobleman 
owes to the land where his property is situated, and whence his honours 
spring, to give his poorer and less influential countrymen the advan- 
tages which accrue from the expenditure of part of his income in the 
neighbourhood whence it is drawn ; and at the same time to support b 
his presence and countenance those who are attached to the soil whic 
gave them birth, and need the protection and co-operation of their imme- 
diate superiors to animate and cheer them in their course of life as good 
men, good subjects, and useful members of society. 





Mr. Rodwell, a musical composer of some eminence, has recently 
published a prospectus for the foundation of a national school of music, 
which is to contain and support by subscription an English Opera House, 
to be conducted by a certain number of directors, paid a regular salary, 
and in no other way interested in the receipts of the theatre; which, 
after defraying the expenses, are to be divided amongst the three great 
musical charities. 

The plan is excellent in theory, and the design does great credit to 
Mr. well’s abilities, and of zeal for the advancement of his art and 
the protection of native talent ; but we fear that, in practice, it would 
turn out a failure. The English Opera House was licensed for the 
game purpose; it was called the English Opera House in contradistinc- 
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tion to the Italian Opera House, and every means was taken to main- 
tain its character for nationality. Public taste, however, did not lean 
to this system, and the consequence was that the productions at the 
English Opera House were all foreign, with the exception of some 
light, farcical operas and operettas, It was at the lish Opera 

ouse, we believe, that ‘‘ Der Freischutz”’ first appeared in England: its 
success there was unequivocal. Opera after opera followed from the 
continental theatres, and at length, in order to give effect to the foreign 
music, foreign performers were engaged. 

It may be quite relied upon, that if the manager of the English Opera 
House had found the works of English composers equally attractive 
with those of foreigners, he would, for his own sake, for consistency’s 
sake, and for the sake of a numerous body of highly-talented men for 
whom he could not fail to feel a strong personal interest—he would have 
prefered continuing “‘ the English,” as he started. But the plain truth 
is, that the public mind is so enlightened and so captivated with foreign 
productions, and, it must be confessed, as far as the particular subject is 
concerned, so justly prejudiced in favour of foreign musie, that we believe 
the idea of maintaining a purely national opera house to be visionary. 

In the Royal Academy of Music—the only national scholastic insti- 
tution—the teachers are. many of them foreigners,—the music which the 
pupils sing and play, is foreign, Then comes the question, why is this ? 
The answer is that the study of foreign music is absolutely necessary to 
form the taste and improve the judgment. If so, say those who are not 
pupils, it is clear that we, who wish to hear the best music and enjoy 
the best performances, take the most probable means of gratifying our 
wishes by procuring that music which is allowed to be so superior to 
our own, that our pupils are ordered to study it as an example and 
foundation ;—and, in order to haye that superior music performed in the 
best manner, we will have the singers from the country in which it was 
composed, some of it expressly for themselves, 

In music, as it is in painting, no man denies the power of native ta- 
lent; but it would be a difficult thing to persuade a collector to fill his 
gallery with English pictures to the exclusion of Rubens, Vandyke, Cor- 
regio, Holbein, ‘Teniers, Ostade, and all the other foreign artists. Ab- 
stractedly, and we believe without fear of contradiction, we may say, that 
foreign music is in every point superior to the music of England ; it 
is therefore vain to suppose that foreign composers are to be talked 
or written down. In ballads, the English composers excel; and here 
again the comparison with the sister art holds good. In England, water- 
colour drawing is carried to a perfection not yet attaimed im any other 
country: look at the result ; the drawings of English masters are eagerly 
sought and bought at high prices, and maintain their ground in collec- 
tions by avery great majority indeed, So in music, English ballads 
are caught up and sung, and run like wild-fire through the country ; 
but it should be recollected that the extraordinary march of instruction 
and accomplishments have taught the amateur singers of the present 
day, in the higher classes of society, to despise that school of music ; not 
that they do not admit its beauty and merit, but because, educated as they 
are, up to a high pressure of five thousand pounds upon the square inch, 
they late the simple air with English words, as neither affording them 
the opportunity of displaying the extent of their musical acquirements, 
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nor of showing off their attainments as linguists ; and we would wager a 
considerable sum, that if all the delicate little music-books of the aristo- 
cratic young ladies of the day were opened to public inspection, they 
would be found crammed with airs—-French, Italian, German, Swiss, 
Turkish, or———“ any airs but those” which Mr, Rodwell so zealously 
and ably vindicates. ah 

It is a Herculean task to attempt to reform. a greenies taste, or to 
overthrow an established popular feeling. If an English Opera House 
were established according to Mr. Rodwell’s suggestion, it would never. 
become fashionable, so long as the public conviction in favour of foreign 
music lasted, The Italian Opera, moreover, is the fashion wholly and 
entirely, without reference to the superiority of the performances ; agra 
this there is no contending. Gay tried it, and wrote his Beggars’ Opera 
as a burlesque upon the tragic absurdities of the King’s Theatre; and a 
most remarkable result has been produced. The Italian Opera of course 
remains uninjured, but the burlesque, which was to cover it with ridicule, 
has itself become a serious favourite, and ladies weep to hear Polly’s la- 
mentations to the tune of ‘“‘ Three Children sliding on the Ice ;”” and are 
wrapt in astonishment at the chivalroys bearing of Capt. Macheath, 
who, like the;swan in the fable, terminates his earthly career by drinking 
half a pint of brandy, and singing his sorrows to half a dozen jig tunes. 

Mr. Rodwell, we repeat, deserves well of his professional brethren, 
and indeed of all his countrymen, for the development of his design for 
increasing the power of national talent; but we cannot flatter him with 
a hope of success, haying, as we have already said, the English Opera 
House before us as an example of an establishment founded for the same 
purpose—licensed for that particular object—and being absolutely forced, 
for the means of existence, to introduce foreign music, and engage foreign 


singers to perform it. 





A serio-comic “ affair,”’ as yet, however, limited to paper bullets, has 
excited a considerable sensation in Ireland—the forty ‘‘ patriots’? are up 
in arms, in consequence of an assertion made by Mr. Hill, the member 
for Hull, at a meeting of his constituents, that one of the said * forty” 
was . 
« Like Pollard oak, hollow at heart” — 


that he had advised ministers to push to the extreme the Irish Coercion 
Bill—as the Irish Panacea—at the same time that he avowed himself 
compelled to vote against it—for the sake of his seat for some county, 
city, town, or borough. Of course there has been no name named; but 
as the song says— 

* Each cries that is levelled at me.” 


As the matter is still on the tapis, and may be more serious than we 
peace-loving people desire, we prefer “ saying our say’’ upon it next 
month, 
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Che Lion's Mouth. 





** ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 





BEULAH SPA. 


Tre facetious vein into which our “ Monthly Commentator” permitted 
himself to glide, while describing last month the localities and the /ymphatics 
of this celebrated resort, conveyed a very erroneous estimate of its claims 
to public notice. We have felt it right, therefore, to accept the invitation 
of the proprietor, for the purpose of revising our “ verdict,” and lay before 
our readers the result of our investigation. r 

The site of the Spa is an elevated one. It rises from the brow of one of 
those eminences which constitute the Norwood Hills; the height of which 
hills, as Dr. Weatherhead informs us, has been computed, from trigonome- 
trical observation, at about 390 feet above the level of the sea at low water ; 
consequently, as the London fogs never rise more than 240 feet above the same 
level, the air cannot be otherwise than pure, salubrious, and invigorating. 

Respecting the temperature, physical properties, &c., of the water, Dr. 
Weatherhead, in his published “ Account of the Beulah Saline Spa,’ states, 
that, at the bottom of the well, its average temperature is 52° of Fahren- 
heit ; that its specific gravity is 1011; and that, by an analysis of its com- 
position, by Mr. Faraday and Mr, Hume, a quart is found to contain 
2104 grains of solid saline matter, while a quart of the Cheltenham water, 
as analyzed by Mr. Brande, is found to contain only 161 grains. Thus, in 
a single quart, the difference in favour of the Beulah water, in solid mat- 
ter, is 49 ins. The quality of the latter is-also superior; 100 grains out 
of 161 of the Cheltenham saline consisting of muriate of soda, or common 
table salt, the aperient properties of which are comparatively feeble; 
“ whereas the mass of the ingredients in the Beulah Spa is composed of 
two powerful saline substances, the sulphate of magnesia, and that peculiar 
triple salt, the sulphate of soda and magnesia, constituting three-fourths of 
the whole saline impregnation." From our own observation we can corro- 
borate Dr. Weatherhead’s statement, that the taste of the water “ is dis- 
tinctly bitter, without being at all disagreeable, seh on the palate the 
peculiar flavour of its predominant saline ingredient, the sulphate of mag- 
nesia. 

The situation of the Beulah Spa is naturally beautiful as well as salubri- 
ous; and it-has been greatly improved by art, Mr. Decimus Burton having 
been employed in the laying out of the grounds, and in the erection of the 
different rustic edifices by which they are adorned.. Great improvements 
are going forward: at present, here is a lawn, a rosery, a wilderness, and 
an archery ground; and, beyond the archery ground, another wilder- 
ness is forming. Lady Essex is also improving the plantations, and su- 
perintending the construction of a fountain. When complete, the 
grounds—a wood of young oaks, opening to the south-west, and formerly 
the haunts of the gipsies—will embrace an extent of more than forty acres. 
In the ensuing spring, its easy distance from the metropolis,—its contiguity 
to the town of Croydon, and the villages of Norwood, Dulwich, Sydenham, 
&c.—and its general localities and agrémens, will render Beulah a more 
delightful morning lounge, as well as an occasional or permanent residence, 
than ever. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers excluding Men of 
Genius from the Public. 


Ir is not always easy to form an accurate judgment of the contents of a 
book by its title. So completely did that of the nt volume set all our 
conjectures at defiance, and so affected and indefinite did it appear to us, 
that, conceiving the author to be at least destitute of common sense, we 
were half tempted to dismiss it unread from our table; but, impelled by a 
sense of duty, we sat down, in spite of our unfavourable. ee 
seriously to peruse it. We had scarcely, however, proceeded through a 
dozen pages, when we met with the following paragraph :— 


- *€ In the fresh spring-time of our existence, when the eagle wing of sorrow and 
hope is strenuous in the glorious dawn, and the rich and rosy dews fall heavy on 
the opening flower that begems the path over which, with swelling bosom and 
unbaffled energies, we bound with feet that feel not the earth beneath us, while the 
voice is uplifted in full enjoyment of Nature's free and heartfelt presence, it is a 


gvod thing to be a ploughman. But to become an author, is to poison the sacred 


dranght of heaven, and to bring down Olympus in desolate ruins over the highway 
of life! Under what stupendous dreams are all his hopes buried for ever! To 
till the wholesome earth, and reap the tawny harvest of the year, is a somewhat 
sturdy task ‘ in the eye of Phabus,’ and often felt to be a heavy manual toil; but 
it hath no certain heartaches for its reward; and is a blithe and jocund labour, 
compared with his who, through the painful day and dead enduring night, struggles 
and yearns towards the goal of immortality. e energies of his heart are as the 
horses of the sun,—his course around the vast emp is at length accomplished, 
—his reward is squalid human misery, with giant Duipele striding forwards in the 
clearing distance.”’ 


Our readers will be surprised when we tell them that this was almost too 
much for our patience, and that we regarded the writer as either above or 
below criticism. As a specimen of fine composition we have nothing like 
it, save Dillon's celebrated “ Progress to Oxford with the Lord Wenables,” 
or “ Ned Matchless’ Tour to Paris,” by George Clayton, jun. The 
whispers of duty, however, again prompted us, and we determined to read 
on, a little influenced, we confess, by a wicked curiosity to see how the 
picture would proceed, and where it would end. Amusement at the ex- 
pense of a bedlamite at large, seized with the mania of authorship, we have 
indeed enjoyed to satiety. We congratulate ourselves that, at this dull sea- 
son, a treat so exquisite was in reserve for us; and offer our best thanks to 
the publisher for disregarding the false medium and barriers which might 
for ever have deprived us of a performance which, take it all in all, we 
shall not look upon its likeagain. We conclude that Mr. Effingham Wilson 
does not retain a reader in his establishment, and we trust Heaven, in its 
mercy, will avert from him so dire a calamity. What unheard of literary 
treasures has he now at his disposal ?—all, in fact, that this monster of a 
reader, endued with ubiquity, has excluded from the public for an indefinite 
number of years. The geniuses will flock to the Royal Exchange as to 
another Parnassus. Apollo and the Muses will visit earth again-to do 
honour to this their consecrated temple ; and Effingham Wilson will be more 
than a Meceenas,—he will be a god,—the idol of all the mighty intellects 
which, to the scandal of these degenerate days, have written works which 
only themselves could ever be prevailed upon to read. We would, however, 
just hint to him, while all his blushing honours are thick upon him, that 
he must be contented with unprofitable fame, with the mere glory of rescu- 
ing. genius from oblivion,—for we learn from our author that the very 
infallible test of genius is the want of success. 
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Tom Cringle’s Log. 2 vols, 


A pleasant, but a marvellously strange and wild tion of water and 
earth is “ Tom Cri ;—full of quips and cranks, toils and pranks. 
A fellow of fun and talent is he, with a prodigious taste for ; and 
short, old and new; never, or but seldom, ing more than ballast ; 
and being a most delightful companion both by and sea. We were 
fascinated by the talents of Tom when we met him in our res con- 
temporary from the biting North ;—his log was to us like a wild breeze of 
ocean, fresh and health-giving, with now and then a dash of the tearful 
that summoned the sigh from our heart of hearts; but now that the “yarns” 
are collected, and fairly launched, we hail them as a source of much 
gratification at this dull season. Tom Cringle! and a Christmas fire! 
may well join in the chorus of “‘ Begone, dull Care,” There is a bonhomie 
over every page, for which we hope we are sufficiently grateful. “ The 
Quenching of the Torch” is one of the most pathetic descriptions we have 
ever read. “ The Scenes at Jamaica™ are full of vigour; and were it not 
for an occasional burst of Toryism, we should say that we agree with our 
friend Tom in all things. Asawhole, we have no hesitation in pronotncing 
“ The Log” the most entertaining book of the season, and earnestly re- 
commend our friends to make immediate acquaintance with the crew and 
every individual of the Firebrand, howbeit that some—many of them, 
indeed—are rather of a suspicious character. There has been a sort of 
Waverley mystery thrown over the authorship of these charming : 
and though many have guessed the author, yet we take unto ourselves the 
credit of much sagacity im imagining that we only have solved the enigma :— 
there are passages in‘* Tom Cringle’ that we believe no living author, except 
Professor Wilson himself, could write ;—snatches of pure, exalted, and 
poetic feeling, so truly Wilsonian, that we penciled them as we read on, and 
said, There he is again,—and again,—and again! to the very last chapter. 
When it is remembered that this excellent, brilliant, and withal eccentric 
son of genius, spent many of his earlier, and some of his latter, days on 
shipboard, it will be immediately seen that he naturally gained much 
nautical information, which he has turned to admirable account. After all, 
we confess that “Tom,” to our mind, is no out-and-out sailor, but a ming- 
ling of land and water materials,—an amphibious monster, more of a land 
duck than a sea diver. We would also ask any one skilled in doggish 
annals to anatomize the bearing and character of Sneezer, and then say 
who but Professor Wilson could so dignity and display the qualities of a 
noble dog. Cooper's two dogs, in his last superb novel, were fine speci- 
mens of canine sagacity ; but there are more truth and nature about Sneezer. 
The portrait was drawn, we venture to affirm, from Mr. Wilson's own dog, 
who was so cruelly poisoned in Edinburgh by some of the students in 
Burking, and who, together with their renowned medical patron, received 
a castigation not easily forgotten in one of the best “ Noctes"’ that ever 
came before the public. We are not willing to allow that our sagacity can 
be at fault, but if it is, we congratulate the “ bleak North” on the possession 
of two men capable of writing “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” 


The Biometer, or Moral Watch. By Marc Antoine Jullien. 


To afford a method of regulating and duly apportioning the exercise of 
the several faculties of our nature, so as to preserve something like a con- 
stant harmony in our thoughts and actions, is the difficult but highly 
benevolent object Se Ore: i. this — work. a —_ of tables, ap- 

licable successively to every in the year, and containing separate 
ious which refer to the vera qualities, physical, moral, intellectual, 
and social, of the human being, constitute the main portion of the work. 
These columns are intended to be the recipients of a daily register of our 
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state, condition, or progress, under the several ts they are 
voted to; and, in order to explain the process of filling them up, as well 
as the Sas nGhe 9 10 Beacon, an introductory essay is 

various employments and the principal results of life, thus recorded 
Pope Tete cn they dane a od dibcting Cnitinren untuhiat oie 
of our lives as they flow on, of discerning wherein we are ient, and of 
Gereeving ner. tae 18 Shp mode best calculated to promote our general 
welfare an 


To deny that attention is merited by this scheme, would be almost to 
deny the virtues and benefits of order i We have, indeed, no fault to 
find with its principle, but, alas! we have little hope of its admission into 


practice. Man is so irregular a com that the “ lucidus ordo™ ap- 

to be the least attainable of all accomplishments with him; and as 
or self-examination, it is one of the last things he ordinaril thinks of,— 
the whole foree and severity of his inquisitorial powers common! 
directed towards the motives and ac of his neighbours. In sho 
both the nature and the habits of the “ animal implume, bipes,” are at 
variance with the course of discipline requisite for filling up, to a 
purpose, these exemplary tables. Still there are, as exceptions to this 
remark, some individuals whose minds, happily and methodically adjusted, 
incline them to favour ona in which the love of arrangement is 
shown, and to these we would recommend the adoption and study of the 
“ Biometer, or Moral Watch,” being convinced not only of its accordance 
with their tastes, but of its capacity for enabling them to regulate with 
increased exactitude, and thereby to mingle with increased means of en- 
joyment, the several occupations of their daily life. 

M. Jullien, of Paris, the author of this ingenious plan, has also addressed 
to the English papi a pamphlet explaining the plan and principles of a 
comprehensive literary union nes to be called “ La Revue Cosmopolite 
et Comparative des Nations.’ We can only hope that the laudable en- 
thusiasm of M. Jullien may be rewarded by success. 


The Prediction. 3 vols. 


Some French author says we soon live past the age of surprises, Like 
all sweeping assertions, the declaration is liable to exceptions. Books 
enow have passed through our hands to prevent our wondering at anything 
which the press may send forth. People talk nonsense enough, but they 
write still more. Yet, when we consider the pen of sending forth a 
work to the public.—when we remember that author must not write, 
but read what he has written—that the proof sheets must bring all their 
faults m “ visible darkness’ before him,—we own we do wonder at many 
of the productions which appear. Now, “ The Prediction” is one of our 
surprises. How is it ble any individual could deliberately go over, 
and yet resolve on publishing, the mass of improbabilities, confusions, and 
inconsistencies which form these three thick tomes? It belongs to a school 
of exaggerated villany and unseen beauty, long since exploded. The 
Countess Beatrice especially belongs to such a style as “ The Matured 
Enchantress,’ “ The Mysterious Beauty,’ &c. &c. “ Nous avons — 
tout cela ;"" and, as far as: our present taste is concerned, the change.is 
the better. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. History of Arabia, 2 vols, 


Mr. Andrew Criehton, the author of the above volumes of the “ Cabinet 
Li »” has performed an arduous task, and filled up a vacuum in 
English literature. His observation at the commencement of his book 
is perfectly correct, that we have no continuous history of the Arabs, 
while that of almost every other people, civilized or savage, has had a 
British historian. nS, CORED Ser tee, OWENS, SERS Eee SPE 
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sufficient importance upon the compendious chapters of Gibbon, or the 
critical disquisitions of Sale, prefixed to his translation of the “ Koran,” 
though from both he has evidently obtained considerable assistance. The 
authors ‘aay ey | acess by the historian of the Arabs are numerous, 
and display his diligence and research. The narrative is written in a style 
of agreeable conciseness, begin with something too much of a labour- 
ing after epigrammatic turns of sentences. Like many a fellow-historian, 
our author is not satisfied with the labours of his predecessors ; and we 
think he shows no little presumption when he terms the historian of the 
“ Decline and Fall" the “ arrogant Gibbon.’ This epithet, and other 
terms of dispraise applied to the illustrious dead, are but too frequent. 
Had the “ lord of irony” been a contemporary of Mr. Crichton’s, we very 
much question whether he would have dared to use such language; as those 
most severely repented who in this way trespassed; and Mr. Crichton 
might have found that he was not so insignificant but that Gibbon might 
have embalmed him in his language, and, like the insect in the amber, he 
would then have descended to posterity by means of anaccident. We would 
not, however, be severe. Diligence and intelligence always deserve their 
reward: though, like others, we are more reluctant to arent it when an 
envious feeling or a grossly warped judgment assails and depreciates one 
whom all men acknowledge to be illustrious. Hume, Robinson, and the 
other great ones of their day, did homage to the concise and the eloquent 
Gibbon. Mr. Crichton is not of the same stamp as those whose names we 
mention ; and, while we admit him to possess very considerable ability, we 
are compelled to say that he has added another proof to the assertion that 
this is not the age of historians. 


Trevelyan. 3 vols. 


There are some works whose great charm is their reality ;—they come 
so home to our own recollections,—they are fraught with the hopes which 
we have ourselves hoped, with the fears which we have ourselves feared,— 
and touched with the same sorrows which we have ourselves known. Amid 
this class is “ Trevelyan,” one of the most affecting, the most graceful nar- 
ratives that we have met with for a long time. It is full of those exquisite 
touches which give that real and natural character to which we have before 
alluded. The story begins with the delineation of Miss Trevelyan, whose 
portrait is one rarely found in the pages of the novelist, but often in the 
path of common life. Plain, slightly deformed, and the spring of life 

yassed in the seclusion of an tavalid ather’s chamber, Miss Trevelyan, on 
1is death, finds herself alone in the world—her only tie a brother in India, 
too distant, therefore, for support or society. Little accustomed to strangers, 
—having passed that a of existence when connexions are easily formed 
and friendships readily begun,—painfully conscious of her deficiencies, 
the isolated and neglected Miss Trevelyan sinks into despondency, and 
passes year after year in a cheerless and monotonous solitude. From 
this she is roused by an appeal to the kindest feelings of her heart. Her 
brother has been left guardian to an orphan—one whose situation is even 
more desolate than her own. There is no foundation for affection like sym-. 
thy ; and in this case the attachment is cemented by pity and gratitude. 
Helen is an established resident under the roof to which she had brought 
the hope and cheerfulness of youth, in requital for Miss Trevelyan’s atfec- 
tion—an affection the stronger in proportion to its loneliness. Colonel 
Trevelyan returns, and becomes attached to his beautiful ward. She ad- 
mires him—she is grateful; but another catches her. imagination, and 
through it wins her heart. With the generous self-devotion of real love, he 
forwards her marriage with another, and endeavours to secure her happi- 
ness at the price of his own. | 

We will not destroy the interest of the tale by further analysis of the 

plot, but only say that it increases as it proceeds. Colonel Trevelyan's is 
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an admirably-conceived character,—so noble, so high-minded, yet with 
nothing either exaggerated or repelling ; and we forgive his fine qualities 
for the sake of his unhappiness,—we say forgive, for, to the shame of human 
nature be it said, we do not like to be reproached by the perfection of even 
a fictitious character. But our pity for Colonel Trevelyan is stronger 
than even our admiration; and hence our interest is never chilled. The 
heroine is exquisite: her faults are so natural, her qualities so love- 
able,—something so feminine, so genuine, so attractive about her, that it is 
difficult to believe that we have only read of her—she seems more like an 
actual remembrance. The contrast is perfect between her and Lady Au- 
gusta: the one so eager, so generous, so full of fine impulses and warm 
feelings; the other so calm, so cold, so measured—the very beating of 
whose heart, if it does beat, is like clock-work—a mechanical human being, 
moved by springs—the springs of selfishness and habit. We have great 
difficulty in believing that all are formed of the same clay; at all events, 
the dust must have been tempered in different atmospheres,—some dried 
in the east wind, till not one gentle or vernal influence is left. . We ‘re- 
member being greatly pleased with “ Marriage in High Life ;* but * Tre- 
po Sond is a vast improvement on its predecessor. Lady Scott is the author ; 
and we congratulate her, not only on having produced one of the most 
charming novels of the day, but as the ‘author of one. of those true and 
touching creations which, once read, become part of memory,—one of those 
favourite volumes to which we refer, and which we insist upon others read- 
ing and liking as much as we do ourselves. 


Select Passages from the Georgics of Virgil and the Pharsalia 
of Lucan. 


Few, very few, among scholars have succeeded in translating the ancient 
poets. Mr. Wallis is certainly not one of them. He is evidently a man of 
considerable learning and some taste, but the genuine feeling of the poet 
does not belong to-him. Did we require other proofs than his translations, 
we should refer to those poems attached to the work, and which are called 
original; the best of them,—to “ Winter,"—is only an embodying of 
what Shelley and others have said before. The spirit of the translations 
may be judged by the following, which we take promiscuously. © It is in 
the first book of the “ Pharsalia,”” where the characters of Cesar and 
Pompey are contrasted :—- 

** But Cesar's greatness was not the renown, 
The fame alone of what he once had been ; 
Uncurb’d his valour, unconfin’d his end, 
His only shame from battle to retreat.” 
And then let the difference be observed between this and Rowe's, labouring 
under the cramp of rhyme :— 
“ "Twas not the thought of what he once had been 
In old records, or dusty annals seen ;— 
*T was shame, a soldier’s shame, untaught to yield, 
That blush'd for nothing but an ill-foughe field.” 

We fear we are but too correct in saying that Mr. Wallis has not added 

to the treasures of literature. _ 


Ten Sermons on the Nature and Efiects of Faith; preached in the 

Chapel of Trinity College, Dubli. By James T. OBrien » D.D., &. 

1 vol. large 8vo. 

The outline of the plan of these most admirable sermons is simple, and 
steadily adhered to throughout ;_ it is as follows :—The scriptural meaning 
of the word Faith, as signifying ‘rust and confidence in God through Christ, is 
first ascertained ; the manner in which this great, vital principle of true re- 
ligion is wrought in the mind is set forth, and what is the whole proceeding or 
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changeof mind which is essential tothe existence of genuine 

ith, The Bible sense of justification is next considered and ; and 
thence the connexion betwixt the change of mind which God has wrought 
in the regenerated believer, and the change in the believer's condition be- 
fore Him, is determined according to the Scriptures. This ends in the 
establishment of the doctrine of justification by faith ; with a clear 
understanding of its meaning. To this are naturally in the way of 
confirmation, an exposure of the chief corruptions of this fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, and an answer to the chief objections, against it. 
The four concluding sermons relate to the operation of faith in the sanetifi- 
cation of believers; how it moves and restrains them; how it calls into 
exercise and sustains all the other natural forces by which God designs to 
restrain and to move his people. ’ 

There is a vigorous grasp of intellect, and an originality of thought, as 
well as a depth of research, about these sermons, su ng anything we 
ae met with for a very long time, They are not milk for babes, but meat 

men. 

Dr. O'Brien is Archbishop King's Lecturer in Divinity in the. University 
of Dublin, That university, though justly boasting many profound, and 
pious, and acute divines, may well be proud of her choice in the selection 
of such a professor as Dr. O'Brien, 


Excursions in New South Wales, Western Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, during the years 1830 to 1833, By Lieutenant Breton, R.N. 


1 vol. large 8vo. 


It is well known to every impartial person who has had opportunities of 
judging of the actual capabilities of our Australian colonies, that most of 
the works hitherto published respecting them are likely, to a certain 
extent, to mislead the emigrant, by exciting in him hopes and expecta- 
tions which, unless he have a very extraordinary share of luck, can 
never be fully realized. It is to be lamented, too, that they frequently 
convey but little of that direct practical information so essential to all who 
wish to decide for or against settling themselves in those distant regions, 
The intention of the very useful and satisfaetory work now under consi- 
deration is to correct these mis-statements and supply these deficiencies, so 
as to save the emigrant a journey of sixteen thousand miles in order to 
obtain a just impression of the difficulties, as well as the advantages, which 
an establishment in these colonies holds out to the adventurous and enter- 
prising. By a detailed account of all that the author personally expe- 
rienced, during a four years’ sojourn in this part of the globe, it enables any 
person who proposes to emigrate to form a pretty accurate idea of the 
several colonies, and to make a dispassionate estimate of their respective 
advantages and disadvantages ; and though Lieutenant Breton’s work holds 
out none of those dazzling, reg promises which so often lead only to 
disappointment, it is very far from dissuading or discouraging such persons 
as are possessed of moderate capital, habits of agricultural labour, and 
energy to struggle with the privations and discomfort which necessarily 
wait upon a location jn these wild and unreelaimed districts. Those who 

pose becoming settlers will find no point of material importance to their 
interests, or necessary for their information, omitted in this volume ; while 
to the general reader, also, it presents a large body of curious and interest- 
ing faets in the history and progress.of a new country, its inhabitants and 
productions. 


ee & 


Mrs. Bray’s Novels. New Edition. 
The novels of this accomplished lady have been spoken of in the highest 
terms, in the highest quarters ; and the fact of their republication under 
their present popular form says more for their merit than any eulogium it 
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is in our power to bestow. Possessed of brilliant, and, if we may so 
it, fearless m, Mrs.’ Bray has ever chosen for her themes the 
capttee: iods of history, and embellished them with taste and feeling 
“ De Foix” is perhaps the most perfect of her productions, the best. 
ranged, the most skilfull y managed, al we are aware that in ce 
quarters “ The Protestant’’ was the most favoured. It was publi at 
a period of great political excitement, and read with avidity by all true 
church and state politicians. We will not take up a lady's gauntlet, else 
we could combat though we d of this work, we think, with advantage to 


4 


ourselves. But we disapprove of much, we cannot wi our 
praise from the ability displayed in this as well as in all Mrs. Bray's 
romances. She is a genuine enthusiast, and the spirit of truth and sin- 
cerity pervades all she does. You see at once that she writes as she feels, 
and this is no small praise. Three sets of her novels are now before the 
public, in their improved form, which is singularly neat and el t; and 
that, united to the praise we have so often and with so much pleasure be- 
stowed on this lady's writings, is, we trust, a sufficient recommendation of 
her productions to our readers. 


Moments of Idleness ; or, a Peep into the World we call “ Ours.” 


Some sophistry, some paradox, some assertions, more ingenious than 
true, may be found in the aphorisms which these s contain ; but there 
is a great deal that is very true, and some shrewd and novel observations. 
The author is clever, and thinks, which is what very few people actuall 
achieve ; for nothing is more second-hand than the general run of thought. 
The following remark is very true :—‘* We acquire wealth, not for the sake 
of being rich, but for the sake of being richer.” It would be well if the 
next question were asked more frequeritly:—‘“ We lose nothing by the 
success of others: why, then, envy ? 


Traits and Traditions of Portugal. By Miss Pardoe. 2-vols. 


We intended to have made honourable mention of these highly interest- 
ing volumes last month, but there were certain debts we were compelled 
to pay, which prevented our doing the fair lady justice instanter—Tant 
mieux pour elle! for the remembrance of her dairies has dwelt our 
memory in a singular manner. We have a clear recollection of the olive 
groves of sunny Portugal—of the wild and supernatural traditions of its 
mountains—of its superstitious, yet jovial priests—of the merry muleteers 
—of the useful and contented nuns—and, alas! that it should be so, of its 
uprooted vineyards and desolate dwellings. Miss Pardoe has written two 
most honest volumes—honest in a double sense—honest in the recital, and 
honest in quantity; there is no ekeing out of stories, no useless waste 
of words to fill a certain number of leaves with a single idea; you are 
interested in the first page, and interested to the last. You say, “ Oh, 
dear! is the volume really finished?" And it is not for some time after 
you have recovered your astonishment | 

“ That birds of Paradise should swiftly fly,” 


that you call to mind the immensity of information and amusement you 
have derived from the lady's animated and delightful pen. We congratu- 
late Miss Pardoe on having produced a book apparently without having 
thought of book-making—and assure her, that the absence of that very 
knowledge has been of singular advantage to her. Those gossiping tra- 
vellers who observe all things, and afterwards tell us naturally and un- 
affectedly all they observe, are worth their weight in gold. Miss Pardoe 
may be worth more than that; for we gather from her tomes that she is 
a fairy-footed lady, and we have heard——— but we beg her pardon; we 
forget that we are old, staid, sober men, having nothing to do with beauty, 
save to sit in judgment on its productions, and always too happy to meet 
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with books so interesting as the “‘ Traits and Traditions,’ which we so cor- 
dially recommend to those who put faith in our decrees, We trust to meet 
the author again and again in the pleasant paths we have so pleasantly and 
80 tably trodden in her company. 


The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq. ;. with a Memoir. of the Author, 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Thirty years have now elapsed since the grave closed over Joseph Rit- 
son! He was a man distinguished for the acuteness of his judgment and 
the profoundness of his researches, both as a consulting barrister and a 
conveyancer. But his literary inquiries were by no means confined within 
the limits of the legal profession. He was one of the most successful of 
those by whom the investigation of old English literature and antiqui- 
ties was cultivated in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The bitter animosities which many of his unsparing criticisms naturally 
enough excited, at the time, in the breasts of those writers whom he’ some- 
times attacked with a harshness which may most charitably be attributed to 
constitutional infirmity of temper, should now.be suffered to subside. That his 
asperity did not spring from malignity of heart or disposition is best evidenced 
by the fact that he always readily admitted and maintained the great general 
merits of those authors (such as Percy, Warton, and Malone) upon whose 
mistakes he had commented most severely. In truth, the bitter tone of his re- 
marks seems to have arisen (besides that. he was not a Christian) more from 
an exaggerated estimate of the importance of obscure questions of antiquated 
lore, than from any of that personal animosity to which the galled parties 
seem to have seated it. Mr. Ritson was himself a laborious cultivator 
of the fields of British antiquity, and a successful gleaner of the neglected 
beauties of early English aif He published, among .other works, 
“ Memoirs of the Celts or Gauls,” “ Annals of the Caledonians,” “ The 
Life of King Arthur,” and various collections of faity-tales, and old songs 
and ballads, with introductory dissertations and notes, in a style of then 
unwonted editorial accuracy and research. So far, however, from deriving 
any profit from his literary labours, he sacrificed a considerable portion of 
his private fortune in their pursuit, and was obliged to dispose of part of 
his library to maintain himself in the last year of his life. The public is 
indebted to his nephew, Mr..Frank, for the publication of the. present cu- 
rious and interesting collection of his correspondence. 


The Odes of Anacreon. 


“It may, however, be asked,” says Mr. Usher, the translator of the 
volume before us, ‘‘ what room, since the edition of Broomet Fawkes, 
(whose version, it is probable, will never be equalled,) is left for the pre- 
sent attempt? The cotton, pleading a the common property which all 
moderns possess in the productions of illustrious antiquity, is desirous to 
record the humble testimony of his admiration of this most facetious genius 
of gone times." With a spirit as judicious as his declaration, Mr. Usher 
has performed his task. The quaint, playful merriment of the “ vinous 
old Greek" has been imbibed; and the simplicity of a sentiment has never 
been destroyed by the meretricious ornaments of language, or alléyed by 
the wandering conceits of the translator's mind—faults but too common 
with those who have presumed to translate Anacreon. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Brambletye House, by Horace Smith, Esq., 
forming the Tenth monthly set of Colburn’s 
Modern Novelists, a selection of the best 
works of fiction from the pens of living 
writers, price only 4s. per vol., bound in 
morocco cloth. 

History of Croydon, by G. Steinman, 8vo. 
18s, 


Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 
2d edition, 4to. 12s. 

New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, 
edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts, fep. 8vo. 8s. 

Illustrations of the Botany, &c. of the Hi- 
malaya Mountains, by F. Royle, Part I., royal 
4to. Is. P 

Memoirs of Pellico, 2d edition, 1Smo. 4s. 6d. 

Conchologist’s Companion, 2d edit., 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible, 
4to., Part V., 16s. 

Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 2d edition, 
including his Vindication, 18mo, 5s. 6d. 

Keepsake, 1834, 21s. silk ; 2/. 12s. 6d. large 
paper. 

Lectures on the History and Principles of 
Painting, by Thomas Phillips, Esq., R.A., 
8vo. lds. 

On Man, his Motives, &c. &e., by William 
Bagshaw, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

History of the Waldenses, by the Rev. A- 
Blair, 2 vols. 8vo. 2s. 

The History of Wales, by Caradoc of Lian- 
carvan; translated into English by Dr. Powell; 
revised and corrected by R. Llwyd; 8vo. lds. 

Principles of Political Economy, by G. P. 
Scrope, fep. 8vo. 7s. 

Library of Useful Knowledge: Lives of 
Eminent Persons, 8vo. 10s. 

Trevelyan, by the Author of “ Marriage in 
High Life,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Madden’s Travels in the East, 2 vols. post 
8vo., 2d edition, 13s. 


The Poems of John Galt, now first collected, 
8vo. 5e. 

Douce’s Dissertations on Holbein’s Dance 
of Death, with 55 Wood-cuts, 8vo. 21s, 

Three Weeks in Palestine, 2d edition, with 
additions, 18mo. 3s. 

Tour of the American Lakes, and among 
the Indians, by C. Colton, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 

Rey. J. H. Newman's History of the Arians 
of the Fourth Century, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1834, edited by 
Lady Blessington, 8vo. 2le.; large paper, 
21. 128. 6d, 

’ The Natural History of Humming Birds, by 
Sir William Jardine, tcp. 8vo, l4s, 

The Reform, being “the Member” and “ the 
Radical,’* by John Galt, 12mo. 9s. 

The Sacred Annual, being the 4th edition of 
Montgomery’s Messiah, illustrated with 12 
Fac-similes of original Pictures by Martin, 
&c., 8vo. 25s. velvet; 2/. Qs. velvet gilt. 

Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, 3 vols, 12mo, 15s. 

Frances Berrain, 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, 3 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

The Poetry of Birds, extracted from various 
authors, with 22 coloured illustrations, by a 
Lady, 4to. 2ls. 

Hansar<’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d series, 
Vol. XIX., 8vo, 30s.; 1/. 13s. 6d. hf«bd, 

Hannah More’s Works, Vol. I., 12mo. 5s. 

The Miscellany of Natural History, by Sir 
Thomas D, Lauder and Captain Brown, Vol. 
1., Parrots, 12mo. 6s. 

Bos’s Grecian Antiquities, translated. by 
Barber, |2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Dilemmas of Pride, by the author of “ First 
Love,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

A Treatise on Roads, by Sir Henry Parnell, 
Svo., plates, 2is. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Au- 
gustan Age, by Thomas Moule, Svo. lds. bds. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


Present STATE OF PoRTUGAL.—A more 
comprehensive view of the condition, re- 
sources, and general characteristics of Portu- 
gal than has been hitherto given in this coun- 
try is promised in a work that has been long 
under preparation by Mr. Robert Scott, a gen- 
tleman who is known to the public by more 
than one previous literary performance, and 
who has been for several years a close ob- 
server of Portugal and its inhabitants, both 
in their external and domestic relations. In 
addition to the results of his own local expe- 
rience, it has been his object to collect and 
condense everything of value and authority 
that has been written in modern days on the 
Portuguese nation, so as to render his work 
really important as one of reference; whilst 
a variety of curious and characteristic anec- 
dotes will enliven its pages. The publication 
will form two handsome volumes; and sub- 


scribers’ names, we believe, are now being re- 
ceived by the booksellers. 

Will be published in December, a “ Bib- 
Hographical Catalogue of Works privately 
Printed ;” including such as have emanated 
from the Roxburghe, Bannatyne, aud Mait- 
land Clubs, and the private Presses at Straw- 
berry Hill, Auchinleck, Darlington, Lee Priory, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Broadway; by 
John Martin, F.L.S. 

Mr. D. Boileau has in the press “ A Few Re- 
marks upon Mr. Hayward’s Prose Translation 
of Goethe’s ‘ Faust ;’ with additional Obser- 
vations on the Difficulty of Translating Ger- 
man Works in general.” 

“The Story without an End,” translated 
from the German, by Sarah Austin, and em- 
bellished with Wood Engravings, from De- 
signs by Harvey 

Mrs. 5. C. Hall is preparing a Novel for 
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publication, to be called “ The Outlaw.” The 
time she has chosen js the latter part of James 
the Seeond’s reign ; and the scene varies from 
Engiand to Ireland and France. 

“ The Celebrated Women of all Countries, 
their Lives and Portraits,” by the Duchess of 
Abrantés and Count Straszewics ; in monthly 
Parts. 

* Narrative of a Tour in the United States, 
British America, and Mezico, to the Mines of 
Real del Monte, Cuba, &c.,” by H. Tudor, Eaq. 

Mr. Curtis is preparing for publication a 
new “* Map of the Eye,” after the manner of 
the Germans, and a “‘ Synoptical Chart of the 
various Diseases of the Eye,” as a companion 
to his “ Map and Chart of the Ear.” 

“The Book of Science,” a familiar intro- 
duction to the principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy, with wood engravings. 

A revised edition of the “ Analysis of the 
Constitution of the East India Company and 
of the Indian Governments, &c., under the 
new Charter.” 

“ An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Au- 





Literary Report—Fine Arts. 


gustan Age, &c., discovered in Great Britain,” 
by Thomas Moule. 

“ The Book of the Unveiling,” an Exposi- 
tion, with Notes. 

Mr. Brady, late of the Stamp Office, has an- 
nounced a “ Summary of the Stamp Duties,” 
alphabetically arranged ; comprising the Du- 
ties payable under all the Stamp Acts now in 
force, with the most recent alterations, &c. 

Mr. Schloss has issued a German prospectus 
of a work, two volumes of which are pub- 
lished, entitled the ‘‘ Correspondence of 
Goethe and Zelter;” the latter a musician 
of eminence, and a great friend of Goethe's. 
The work is to form six large Svo. volumes. 

The second part of Goodwin's “ Domestic 
Architecture ;” the Jetter-press by W. H. 
Leeds, Esq. 

“ Travelling Mems. during a Tour through 
Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, &c.,” by T. Dyke, 
jun. 

A second volume of Bland’s “ Collections 
from the Greek Anthology,” by J. H. Merivale. 





FINE 


ARTS. 


THE ARTISTS AND AMATEURS CONVERSAZIONI. 


Tre winter season has led to the meetings of the Artists and Amateurs, 
—one at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the other (distinguished as “ the City "’) 
at the London Coffee-house. We have attended both with considerable 
pleasure and no slight profit. Such associations are to be encouraged ; 
they lead to much good—bringing together, as they do, the professors and 
the lovers of art. That which meets in the city does “ special service to 
the state,’ in creating taste where there is much wealth, and making trade 
walk hand in hand with refinement. Many are the rich collections east of 
Temple Bar that would make the lords of the West blush at their poorly 
stocked portfolios ; and we are aware that from the Conversazione some of 
their richest gems have been taken away. That at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
is the senior; and, if we may judge from the first meeting of the year, its 
youth is to be renewed, and it is to appear again in activity and vigour, 
The tables were crowded with works of art of all kinds and of all sizes, 
from the full length to the miniature—from the weighty folio to the inch- 
square missal—from the marble bust to the wee cameo. The members 
should bear in mind, however, that the chief advan to be derived from 
such institutions consists in the opportunity they afford to artists to exhibit 
their own works, either complete, or in design, or in op Many a 
useful hint may be gathered from the remarks to which they may be sub- 
jected ; and although they will not follow the example of the painter in’ 
the market-place, and act upon the thousand and one “ improvements” 
that may be suggested, they will not act unwisely if they Aear them all. 
We shall, from time to time, attend these meetings, and report to our 


readers thereupon. | 





Illustrations to the Keepsake for 1834. 


We have, on more than one occasion, alluded to the advan whieh 
Mr. Heath possesses over his competitors in the Annual race. The en- 
gravings of ictures which decorate his volumes are always good, and 
often perfect. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Mary,” from a painting by Boxall, if it 
have a fault, is perhaps too highly finished,—it is worked up almost to the 
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minuteness of touch in a miniature, “The Two Barons" is a good speci 
men of Cattemole. “ Millicent’ is not one of Newton's happiest efforts, 
yet is a striking plate. “‘ The Merchant and his Daughter,” (a scene from 
the “ Merchant of Venice,"—why was it not called so ?) the “ Sappho” of 
Howard, two or three excellent “ fancy portraits,” and two or three admi- 
rable landscapes, after Stanfield and er, with an excellent print after 
Briggs, (another misnomer,) make up the set,—a very unexceptionable set, 
and superior to those of past years, always excepting the first of the series, 
which Mr. Heath has vainly laboured to excel. 


Illustrations to the Book of Beauty. 


The “ Book of Beauty" is not yet before us; but the series of beautiful 
prints, from which it derives its title, are upon our table. They are of ex- 
ceeding excellence, far beyond the collection which embellished the work 
last year. The editorship has been placed in the hands of the accomplished 
Countess of Blessi ; and if her own portrait be one of the number, 
and the artist has fairly copied the original, there can be none in the collec- 
tion to which the term “ bona could more justly spply. We understand 
she has sought and obtained the aid of other pens than her own, and that 
her compositions will be associated with those of many of the most distin- 
guished writers of the country ; we may therefore expect a rich treat when 
the book is sent forth by Messrs. Longman. We have, in the set of plates, 
a rare assemblage of beauties,—creations of Art, it is true; but Nature 
has furnished the painter with the “ designs" of which his pictures are the 
transcripts. Chalon, Parris, Stone, Leslie, Miss Sharpe, Boxall, and Miss 
Corbeaux, have supplied Mr. Heath with a collection at once glorious and 
lovely ; and those who hiave transferred them to the stee/— alas! that such 
a word should be so applied—have performed their task in a very able 
manner. They are, for the most part, fine specimens of the dot style—a 
style perhaps the most satisfactory when limited to portraits. 


Illustrations to Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory. 


We have had an opportunity of inspecting the series of prints which are 
to embellish “‘ The Pleasures of Memory,” after the style, at once novel, 
beautiful, and attractive, which so much delighted us two or three years 
ago, when Mr. Rogers published his “ Italy,’ with illustrations from the 
pencils of Stothard. and Turner, We believe Mr. Rogers, at the time, 
had not the remotest idea that his pw could be at all a profitable one; 
‘that, on the contrary, being a sort of rara avis among the bards, his object 
was to expend a portion of his wealth in producing a beautiful book, 
looking for his recompense only to the gratification of his taste. He must 
have been ly is polalah. We understand the sale has been very 
great; and that a bookseller would have been a lucky man if he had taken 
the speculation out of the hands of the poet. We rejoice that such has 
been the fact; first, because it is a proof that the public know how to 
estimate what is really good s and next, because it has probably tempted 
Mr. Rogers to illustrate his other celebrated poem.’ We prophesy—a very 
easy task—that his labours will be followed by a like result. We have here 
about sixty prints, from drawings by Turner and Stothard, of beauty and 
excellence perhaps unequalled—certainly unsurpassed in modern art. The 
subjects have been fortunately chosen; the artists were enabled to summon 
fancy to the aid of fact. They were not limited to what they actually saw 
in nature, and they have both, in many cases, entered the regions of 
romance, The poet,—the excellent poet who will be known and loved as 
long as his favoured theme, Wamp 4 ‘ shall remain with man,—has done 
well in thus associating painting with poetry. His lines are worthy to be 


thus brought again before us, reminding us of the delight and i ction 
we: derived from them, when our days were young, and our memories, 
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posers, less sad. If a race of small bards have grown up’since Rogers 
aid by his pen, they have not pushed him from his place. We shall, ere 
long, claim acquaintance with him once more, and with renewed delight. 


- Twenty Illustrations to Turner’s Annual Tour. 


The best of the Annuals last year, by many degrees, was that which 
contained the landscapes of Turner; the second volume, now before us, is 
as superior to that as that was to all its periodical associates. We have 
seen, at the rooms of Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, both the originals 
and the engravings, (and it will be easy for any of our readers to enjoy the 
same rich treat.) They form as perfect a collection as ever came from the 
English graver, and are as varied in subject as twenty prints can be. We 
have the rich valley and the magnificent mountain; the quiet river and 
the outraged ocean; the small village and the crowded city; the bridge, 
the wharf, the lighthouse, the church, the tower, the tall ship, or the 
humble craft of the fisherman, being the comparatively minor points of 
interest to the scenes—sublime or beautiful. The engravers have all done 
well—Cousins, R. Wallis, Willmore, Brandard, and Miller, taking the lead. 
We shall next month review the book, and hope the letter-press may be 
worthy of the embellishments. 


Finden’s Illustrations to the Works of Lord Byron. 


This beautiful series continues its claim upon our admiration. We shall 
take an early opportunity of noticing the publication at greater length. 





At a General Assembly of the Academicians at Somerset House, Mr. T. 
Uwins, painter, and Mr. J. Gibson, sculptor, were elected Associates of 
that Institution. 





THE DRAMA. 


COVENT-GARDEN AND DRURY-LANE. 


Peruaps the best hit during the last month, at both the houses, was 
the production of As You Like Jt, though it was performed to an audience 
that would have chilled the most courageous actor. The Rosalind of Miss 
Ellen Tree was one of the happiest efforts we have seen for a length of 
time. The doating love of Rosalind, so suddenly enamoured of excellence, 
as it appears in Orlando, was displayed with a mingled bashfulness, pas- 
sion, and simplicity as winning as would have been the reality ; nor did the 
sly wit and arch waggery of the character lose any of its point in the per- 
formance. Her “ Cuckoo” song, though in so thin an audience, was rap- 
turously encored. The Jaques of Macready was a sound, judicious perform- 
ance, the actor plainly, for the time, having imbibed the morbid melan- 
choly and poetical cynicism of the railing pmlosopher of the forest. One 
instance of false taste we must, however, take the liberty of alluding to. 
In the delivery of the “ Seven Ages,” where the Justice is described with 
* good, fat belly,” &c., Mr. Macready departed from his usual correctness, 
when he delivered it in the shaking, trembling, gruff voice of an over-fed 
Alderman. Throughout the preceding and following descriptions this 
had not been done. The sentiments of the soldier were not delivered in a 
hectoring manner, nor was the condition of the infant described by a whine ; 
nor in the close, where the infirmities of age are portrayed in their most 
helpless state, did the actor depart from the tone of the grave and dejected 
moralizer. Why then should mimicry, ever so slight, have been intro- 
duced in the description of the Justice? It was an error of a nature such 
as Mr. Macready is rarely guilty of—we even thought ita vulgarism. Miss 
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E. Phillips made a most inanimate Celia. » Silly shepherdess never looked 
more pretty or uninteresting. 1t was no pleasant sound either to hear the 
prompter’s voice loudly hissing round the unfilled boxes, in the dead. 
silence of the house, while the audience were waiting for the next simple 
speech of the rustic beauty. Ifthe monopolizing managers, Messrs. Bunn 
and Co., really must have handsome-looking ladies instead of clever 
actresses, the least they can do, in justice to the public, is to make them 
learn their parts. The Touchstone of Mr. Harley and the Orlando of Mr. 
Cooper are respectable performances. 

e must now ne mn to what has been called Bunn's great effort 
—we of course mean Gustavus, or the Masked Ball. The daily prints have 
been so diffuse in deseription, that it will be unnecessary to repeat the 
nature of the plot, or trouble our readers with any thing beyond a remark ; 
it is splendid. Having said that, we award it all the praise we can con- 
scientiously. To dramatic or operatic interest itis guiltless of an approx- 
imation; and the last scene, which is the great attraction, is not the bril- 
liant spectacle it has been described. A prodigious depth of stage, in the 
form of a vast saloon, well lighted and gaily decorated, studded with maskers 
in fancy costumes, are the only claims on public admiration. Two hundred 
and fifty masks are said to be on the stage at one time; and it may be so, 
as we are given to understand that any /ady or gentleman will be admitted 
behind the curtain if they comply with the full-dress regulations that are 
made the price of admission—a pleasant combining of effect and economy ; 
though we very much doubt whether such huckster-like management will 
be attended with success. 

Jane Shore has been produced at Drury-lane as one of Shakspeare's tra- 
gedies. We cannot insult our readers by a criticism. 
_ But Antony and Cleopatra has been the last great attempt of this imbe- 
cilemanagement. With corps miserably deficient, Mr. Bunn has attempted 
aplay that his clever predecessors, with every advantage of genius to sup- 
port them, with wealth at their back, and sound judgment in management, 
could never produce with eventemporary success. The text of Shakspeare 
has been altered by Mr. Macready, and has been as well done »: such a 
profane thing could have been. He too has of course sustained the arduous 
character of the world’s great triumvir. The correct judgment of Mr, 
Macready could not fall much into error, and his performance of this cha- 
racter was, like all others that he attempts, distinguished by a severe taste, 
the evident result of laborious study. Yet is there not in his mind that 
spirit of revelry and bounding joyancy which ought to distinguish the mad- 
cap banqueter of <4," There were, however, scenes of great power; and 
such was hisdeath. The part of Cleopatra was absurdly entrusted to Miss 
Phillips. The pale and delicate beauty, her mild intellectual expression of 
countenance, her meagre figure, and lady-like deportment, are as much in 
contrast with what “ Egypt’ should be figured, as two characters well could 
be. Not only does the part of Cleopatra demand ability like that of Miss 
Phillips to conceive the character, but, to have any effect with the audience, 
it should be accompanied by a figure of voluptuous majesty—a mingling 
of dazzling beauty and intellectual command. Miss Phillips is not the sort 
of person of whom the poet would say— 


‘** And Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes 
Is worth a thousand Cesar’s victories.” 


Nor does she approach in‘any one a gs Shakspeare’s description—* pro- 
fuse of joy.” Miss Ellen Tree coul pave. pare the character, but by 
some strange blunder she has been allowed to go to Hamburgh. Every 


body knows Mr. Cooper would act Enobarbus respectably; and for the 
others, we will honour them by omitting further mention of their doings, 
except to tell them, Egyptians are not blackamoors. The scenery and 
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decorations have been expensively produced, and if taste had presided 
in the arrangements, some gorgeous effects iatet nate 'yees the conse- 
quence. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


This house has closed for the season, and its success has been such as to 
rescue the public from the hackneyed imputation of indifference to the 
drama, when presented as it should be. The frequenters of the Haymarket 
will seek elsewhere in vain for the treats they have been wont to experience 
here. Farren’s Uncle Foozle, Nicholas Ilam, Uncle John, and, above all, 
Item in the Steward, are indigenous to this establishment, and will dwell 
in the recollections of those who were fortunate enough to witness his 

rsonation of such characters long after he shall have ceased to play his 

usy part on the great stage of the world. Among the numerous novelties 
which characterized the season was Mrs. Glover's attempting the part of 
Sir John Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of Windsor... Had a_less clever 
actress than this lady voluateered such an undertaking, it would have 
generated a feeling of contempt, not altogether unmixed with disgust, in the 
minds ‘of —~ audience compelled to endure the perpetration; but when 
one who, in the pursuit of a profession she has so essentially contributed to 
adorn, should so far forget the respect due to herself and the public as to 
essay a character she could not fill if she would, and ought not if she could, 
we can only pity the individual and lament the circumstanees (if any such 
there be) that rendered the attempt apparently necessary to secure an 
attendance. If, as we have little doubt, Mrs. Glover's object was to ensure 
a bumper, her object was answered to the utmost, for the house was 
crowded in every part before the rising of the curtain, and we hope the 
amount of the receipts have more than counterbalanced the odium she 
incurred from all correctly-thinking people. Her personation of Sir John 
was unmarked by anything unexpectedly fine or unexpectedly bad. The anti- 
cipations of none were disappointed. Her most ardent admirers—and no lady 
has more—did not imagine for a moment that there would be a semblance of 
truth in her acting, or that she could, by any possibility, contrive to imbue 
her audience with the notion of her approximating to Shakspeare’s inimit- 
able compound of wit and absurdity, folly and craftiness, jollity and 
sarcasm—the corpulent knight of festive celebrity. There were, to be sure, 
oceasional scintillations of that genius which has long placed Mrs. Glover 
on the pinnacle of public estimation in her line. But there was no voice to 
embody the ideas of Falstaff—none of his humorous grossness and antique 
sensuality ; no indications of his excessive good-humour with himself, and 
biting raillery of others ; in short, the essentials to make the character what 
it has always been—one of the happiest ever portrayed—were wanting. 
With strange incongruity, Mrs. Glover, having the hardihood to dress, and 
ape the carriage of the Merry Knight, was squeamish enough toe shrink 
from repeating his witticisms and good things. All the dry sayings and 
pungent repartees that could be dispensed with, without we the dialogue 
Absolute nonsense, were omitted, and so we were presented with a personage 
whom Shakspeare never drew. But we did not suppose we should have 
seen a female Elliston, and Swift says, 


“ Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.” 


On the concluding night. Mr. Percy Farren delivered the following 
Address :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This being our last performance of the season, I am 
deputed by the Proprietor of this establishment to express to you the deep impression 


he feels of the kind and liberal patronage you have afforded him during a peried of 
great theatrical difficulty. It is also a source both of satisfaction and atulation 
that, amidst the various novelties offered to your judgment, all (with a single 
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exception) have received the most decided and support. With each new 
year opringn up-ayw beg Nah Droaneiey evinced by the Director of this 
heatre for your amusement will be found unchangeable ; and although it not 
be in the power of ‘ mortals to command success,’ every effort on his sant wa be 
made to deserve it. With this pledge for the ruTuRE I shall forbear to trespass 
longer on your patience, and, in the names of the Proprietor and Performers, bid 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the present, a brief but most respectful farewell.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


The charming widow of Wyche-street still continues to fascinate. The 
Beulah has been the last production ; it is from the pen of Mr. Charles: 
Dance. Whatever faults we might find with it are amply atoned for by 
Madame Vestris herself, who, in the disguise of a ‘ also in that of 
a Spanish minstrel, enchanted our judgment, by her singing and general 

rsonation, altogether out of critical regions. She was rapturously and 

eservedly applauded, 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Gustavus, or the Masked Ball, has been produced at this theatre with 
comparatively greater success than at Covent-Garden, With less of gor- 
geous display—-though it is very far from deficient in scenic effects—there 

been more attention paid both to the dramatic and operatic portions. 
Miss Jarman performed infinitely better than a so-called first-rate singer 
and bad actress, the wife of Ankerstroom. 

The benefit of Mr, Abbott was a complete bumper. 

Miss E. Romer has been added to the establishment. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Grace Huntley and the Deserted Village still continue to be performed 
to crowded audiences; a sure sign that the lack of attendance at the 
larger houses does not arise from a dying taste for theatricals. Let there 
be good productions, and there will be no deficiency in the attendance, 

The only novelty of the month has been the Butterflies’ Bail, in rhyme, 
from the pen of Captain Addison. As a piece of dramatic writing it is in- 
ferior to others by the same author, lt abounds, however, in ludicrous 
incidents, which are not a little sustained by that enemy to gravity, Mr. 
John Reeve. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Mr. J. Russell has opened this theatre for the delivery of recollections of 
things that had, and things that had not occurred, under the title of the 
Adventures of the Strand-ed Actor. He hada numerous and kindly-dispos 
audience. Like many others, he laboured at first under all the disadvantages 
of a first attempt at a monologue performance ; as he proceeded, however, his 
confidence became restored, and he said and sung some ex¢ellent things. His 
Frenchman was inimitable, and his imitations of Incledon were worthy of 
any praise we could bestow upon them. Opportunity was not lost of lett: 
the public know how the actor of the Station House became Strand-ed, 
and + at the monopoly of the two larger theatres were loudly ap- 

laud 
' We wish Mr. Russell all the success he so well deserves, but fear the 
taste —y monologue performances is too much on the wane to be easily 
resto 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 

Mr. Spurrier, the newly-appointed professor to the chair of law and juris- 
ye in this Institution, which wad bieoms vacant by the death a the 
-Professor Park, delivered his initiatory discourse before a numerous 
audience, consisting, for the most part, of gentlemen connected with the 
profession. The leading feature of Mr. Spurrier’s address was the import- 
ance of lectures as a medium of instruction in’ the principles of law, as well 
asin those of any other branch of science, and he stoutly combated the pre- 
judice which, to a certain extent, obtained, he said, in /this country against 
it; maintaining that there is nothing more likely to ensure the attention and 
attendance of a student, than a course of lectures which he has once begun ; 
inasmuch as the loss of a single lecture will be a connecting link broken in 
the chain, which will render the rest comparatively valueless to him. In 
proof of this assertion, the professor adverted to the much more efficient state 
of legal education in England in former years, when there ‘existed’ lecture- 
ships and readings at the universities and various inns of court, which the 
students were compelled to attend, and where they were made to go through 
a regular initiation and examination in the principles of the science before 
they were allowed to practise ; thus ensuring to the public the guarantee 


which, in return for the confidence they in the practitioner, they had 
a perfect right to demand, that no precaution should be neglevted on the 
part of the courts. . 


In pursuing his parallel between the past and present system of legal 
education, Mr. Spurrier, while deprecating the latter, did not impugn indi- 
viduals, but systems ; and although he admitted that there was a ‘species of 
guarantee to the public in the probation which the Jaw-student has to go 
through in the chambers of the practitioner, still he contended that it was 
not of that rigorous nature which they had a right to expect; for, owing to - 
the avocation of the practitioner himself, however great might be his desire 
to impart knowledge to his pupils, still his opportunities of doing so were 
few and far between; and the student being thus left in great measure to 
his own resources, would, unless he were gifted with an extraordinary d 
of application—and even then his knowledge would be confined to cases 
and to precedents rather than to principles—at the end of his apprentice- 
ship be in anything but a fit condition to be called to the bar ; while, more- 
over, his mind being thus left to prey upon itself, he would of necessity be- 
come exposed to all the allurements of pleasure and to dissipation. “ Far 
be it from me,” said the professor, “‘ to condemn a course of private reading ; 
on the contrary I highly approve of it; but the solitude of the chamber 
imparts not the knowledge of the lecture-room, and where, however ‘great 
the student's assiduity, however great his progress, he will still, im assimi- 
lating his ideas of practice to the principles from which they are deducible, 
find himself at fault. Knowledge of principles, not of technicalities, is the 
essential he requires ; and this is only to be obtained by combining in close 
union the reflection arising from a course of private ing, with the stimu- 
lus and competition incidental to a course of public instruction; and how is 
this so well to be attained as by a series of lectures, extending not to one 
branch only, but to all the ramifications of our laws?" The professor, by 
way of comparison, touched briefly upon the laws of other countries, particu- 
larly of America, which, substantially derived from our own, had, he said, at 
the same time, in many instances, become models, which we had not deemed 
it beneath us to copy. The science of law, to a certain extent, he maintained 
to be inseparable from any free and liberal system of education ; and it was 
to be hoped that, in this respect, we should ‘no’ longer allow ourselves ‘to be 
outdone by other nations. bat SRL! afta 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr, Hamilton, V.P., in the chair. The first meeting of the session was 
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an exceedingly crowded one. The paper read was a memoir of 
Ross's discoveries, accompanied by a chart. At the. conclusion of, the 
paper, Captain Ross himself entered the room, and was very re- 
ceived, narrative is of a sketchy character, similar in aye ar- 
rangement to that addressed to the Admiralty. In 1829 the Captain and 
his intrepid companions left the shores of England in the Victory steam- 
prvi ‘elguate ot Captain ES acs acd elim, "the Viste? eoctoniong 
private ers. e 

a ferpnael 1st Holstenhore,, belonging tee Deoak ) 

a jury-mast, . a government 
the vessel was rigged anew and pan from the wreck of a whaler ; the 
adventurous party then set sail again, and had open sea to Fury Beach. 
Here, four years previously, Commander Ross (the captain's ne ) had 
assisted in preserving the provisions saved from the wreck of the Fury, 
little dreaming that these provisions would be the means. of prolonging 
and saving his life, and the lives of others, so afterwards.. The winter 
was passed by the officers in scientific inquiry—by the men in amusement. 
The spring was enlivened by a friendly visit from some Esquimaux, with 
whom our party went.on an excursion, travelling on sledges, drawn by 
hand and dogs: a skin-boat, in which the adventurers crossed rivers in 
their route, served also as a roof to the snowy burrows in which they passed 
their nights. Nothing remarkable attracting their notice, they turned to 
the southern shore, which ap to be of granitic formation—bold and 
high possessing numerous is and inlets,. Here Captain Ross, by a 
fall, broke two of his ribs, which terminated inquiry for 1830. The winter 
was severe, the thermometer sinking to 92 below the freezing point of Fahr. 
It was then that the true magnetic pole of the earth was ascertained—the 
perpendicularity of the needle could not be doubted. The party continued 
to suffer much from cold. So intense was the frost, that within 
a short distance of the fire kept constantly burning at. either end of the 
tent. The weather becoming milder, Captain Ross and his companions 
ultimately left Fury Beach, three of the number being sick and requiring 
to be occasionally carried. In lat. 72° 30’ they fell in with the Isabella, 
and were immediately taken on board, after having been four years lost to 
the civilized world. 

The chairman notified to Captain Ross that the Society's annual geo- 
graphical premium had been awarded to him by the council. . In making 
this announcement, the chairman paid a warm tribute to Captain Ross's 
zeal and disinterestedness in fitting out the Victory for the voyage—to his 
courage, perseverance, and sense of duty—to his skill in preserving life and 
health in the inhospitable regions where he and pn conpenenetannee 
tory in his tribute) were so long resident; and, finally, to the advantages 
which geography, astronomy, and navigation, would derive from his re- 
searches, = Ross, in returning thanks, took no-praise.for the past, but 
in a manly style said, he trusted his future conduct would mark the sense 
he entertained of the Society's gift. , 


MBDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

This society, established more particularly for taking cognizance of sub- 
jects relating to medical botany, has just resumed its very interesting 
meetings for the present season. It has hitherto been the fault of the 
societies in existence for the study of the objects of medical science and 
inquiry that they have heen.too limited and exclusive in their operation, and 
confined as the members are to those belonging to the medical profession, 
they have necessarily lost the ce ary aequiring much information 
which might have ‘been obtained, had the immense mass of intelligence 
diffused amongst the scientific part of the community been brought to their 
aid. The p ity and interesti ings of the Medico-Botanical 
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also useful in lous complaints; and as an outward D in for sores, 
deep-seated sinuses and fistulous ulcérs. The y impurities and ex 
traneous psprins ave of tors aged in honey ca na i i in most 
cases, to uctive g pains or uneasy sensations in the stomach 
and bowels. The 5 atte the quality both of the honey and wax 
 oring Met by Mr. Nutt's'm method, appears to be owing nic to its entire free. 


from extraneous or excrementitious animal or vegetab atters,—such 
as the egys, larve, young brood, and en,—as to ee the oe degree of 
temperature tae which it is secreted, and which is not sufficient to produce 


any chemica] changes in the constitution of these substances ; vs ereas, 
under the old system, the continued high temperature of the hive is sufficient 
to induce changes which impart the colour, and otherwise ee a ie 
quality of these products. As, however, Mr, Nutt's honey was w 

tute of these impurities, we have reason to ho a. its use w again in bs 


restored in a condition vastly improved, and that a 
price, the facilities of Aireat Ri teing greatly enhanced cel his stem haga i 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION. — 


Mr. Atherstone has delivered a lecture at this institution, “on the Tt 
ance of the Study of Elocution.” He first adverted to the advantag 
which the possession of this art furnished to persons in the habit of'a 
ing before the public as orators, more particularly when the a 
present times indicated that the influence of mere wealth was Sond 
subservient to the power of intellect. The se it was observed, was st- 
perior to the writer, in the capability of prod direct and strong eats 
sions on those around him ; while this Pee "Yorough the agency of that 
wonderful instrument the press, a ae diffused even among distant ‘na- 
tions far removed from the "tp s | impulse. an accom- 
plishment, too, it would be found “rally many of those usually 
taught as necessary parts of education ; Thor the art of reading well, if more 
generally studied, would be found to afford far more n than cards 
or mere profitless conversation. The qualifications ‘becoming an orator, 
of course, in placin Saar talent ; but ‘even this, without due cultivation 
would fail in sor at @ high ‘elevation in the art, 











= ao sare By eminence ¢ould ‘hardly be ¢ “Phe 
were a passage from the defenee of St. Paul when ' 


before Agtipps the verses deseriptive of the Buttle of Waterloo, from 











VARIETIES. 


The Arctic Land Expedition.—The last letter received from, Captain 
Back left him at Norway House, on the Jack River, near Lake Winnepeg, 
which is situate 53 degrees North lat. and 98 West long. Here he 

i Tight heavy boats and the greatest part of his stores, and taking 


with him light canoes to cross the rivers to proceed with his small party 
to the Great Slave Lake, which is in the 62d degree North lat. and the 
112th West long. Hence inclining rather eastward, he would make for the 
Chesadawd Lake, situate 634 degrees North lat. and 1074 West long. He 
would then haye travelled 3,000 miles from Montreal, all beyond him 
would be tinexplored country. According to the Indians a river runs from 
this lake in a north-eastérly direction, which they call “ Thov-e-oho,” 
senifying the Great Fish River. They describe its banks as abounding with 
me. Captain Back’s purpose was either to fix his winter quarters at 
ke Chesadawd, or at as far a distance down this supposed river as cir- 
cumstances and the state of the season would permit. Having fixed his 
location, directions would be sent to Lake Winnepeg, thro a line of 
communitation which he would establish with the agents of the Hudson's 
ag Be as he advanced, directing the heavy beats and winter stores 
to be forwarded to him. The same mode of communication, it is confidently 
believed, will insure the messenger who will have to convey the despatches 
sent out since Captain Ross's most providential return, the easy means of 
reaching Captain Back before he breaks up his winter quarters. These 
despatches afer acquantin Captain Back with the safe arrival of Captain 
0: py sahil of the discoveries made by Captain and Commander 
Ross, direct him to proceed to Cape Turnagain, which lies‘ north-west of 
the wd Lake, and is sé named from being the extreme northern 
point reached by Captain Franklin. Thence he is directed to proceed to 
the obelisk of stones erected by Commander Ross to mark the south-west 
limit of the neck of land which he partially explored. This obelisk is 
situate in 69 deg. 37 min, North lat. and 90 deg. 40 min. West long., and 
is s to be distant on] ee es ee ee ee It is 
th t that, starting westerly ‘ae this obelisk, it will be highly desirable 
that Captai Back should complete the survey of the south west-coast of 
this land, and also, if the season will admit of it, the north-west coast, which 
was traced by Commander Ross only for a distance of ninety miles from 
the isthmus. If, from the, discoveries he will have made, it should be 
more eligibl pemge barrie instructed to proceed direct from his present 
quarters to the o Te gt cethcas of ea ear | of some of the Arctic 
m o the 

Indian account vieaset, ree tien the Chesadawd Lake in.a north-east 
r,t one of the Governors of the Hudson's Bay Com- 

on 


pany, is of opinion that it is identical with the river discovered by Captain 
242 




















in » uracy 

another geographical point has been proved by’ Ross's recent dis- 
eoveries. In their Cais with iE agente ot Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany they always have declared, after their manner, by ing with their 
aces due north, and stretching out their right hand inan y direction, 
that the land farther north spreads out in that direetion—-a fact now placed 
beyond doubt by Captain Koss. A anying the despatches sent out are 
maps descriptive of the extent to which Captain Ross has; during his tedious 
residence in these inclement regions, been able to trace their: boundaries. 
It is confidently hoped by the Committee that the liberality of the public 
will insure the supply of the necessary funds to enable Captain Back to 
prosecute his task of exploration for a third season, in the course of which, 
it is believed, he would be able to complete the survey of the north-east 
coast of America up to the southern point, where Captain Ross's discoveries 
terminate. 

Improved Raw Sugar.—About twelve months since was announced in the 
“New Monthly Magazine” the highly important results of trials, then in 
ye in Demerara, to obtain pure raw sugar direct from the cane juice. 

is was effected by the introduction of the process of evaporation in vacuo, 
the plan first pro by the late Hon.Edward Charles Howard, and brought 
into very general adoption in the refineries at home. The success of this 
operation in obtaining pure raw sugar direct from the cane juice, and free 
from the extensive loss by molasses and deterioration by colouring matter, 
the consequences of the great heat employed in the o process, and 
in the superior quality of the products, gained for the subject an attention 
which would probably before now have led to its very general and more 
extended introduction were it not for the impositions. of the government at 
home, which, for the false policy of the protection of the refining interests, 
have imposed upon the sugar thus prepared the prohibitory duty of 87. 8s. 
per ewt. 

Whether a policy that thus sacrifices the growing hopes and interests of 
the colonies,—so opposed to the just. views of promoting the progress of 
scientific developement, and the encouragement of sound 5 and 
practical views in manufacturing industry, and such as should distinguish 
the liberal government of an intelligent manufacturing community,—shall 
be persevered in, is a question now eagerly demanded, pes plone by | ose who 
are concerned. in the welfare of the colonies, but who are interested ‘in’ the 
free and unrestricted issue of those trains of improvement which Sop meager 
for Great Britain its present proud supremacy. The necessary” ¢ of 
such an impost is to perpetuate an expensive, incomplete, and unphilosophi- 
cal system of manufacture, to the exclusion of an improved process. which 
ensures the complete success of the operation, at once founded, upon 
scientific principles and adapted to ensure profit to the colonial planters 
and encouragement to British commerce. By the old process, from, the 
great heat employed in the evaporation of the cane juice, a great portion is 
necessarily converted into molasses; whilst the whole of the sugar is still 
further deteriorated by its mixture with a portion which will not crystallize, 
—molasses and colouring matter,—and by this a very inadequate return is 
obtained for a most expensive outlay; whereas,. by the. ng ahi: rocess, 
the cane juice is submitted to a simple analytic.operation, by which sugar 
of the best quality is obtained, and im the same quantity as it exists. in the 
sugar cane, as, from the modified -heat-which is employed, the results of 


the tion are the mere educts of the cane, without haying, undergone 
the consequent upon its destructive distillation by the former 
process. This new operation also requires a far less portion of labour to 
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be employed,—a most important consideration while the emancipation of 
the slaves is in progress. 
It.is to be hoped that a government which has. hitherto itself so 





which. can never agai ake pore _ Whilst 
every attempt to uphold it will inevitably prove futile, and the admission of 
this sugar, at an enhanced rate of duty, will conduce to support the revenue, 
we look upon its introduction as necessarily not, far distant. 

National Vaccine Board.—Among the curious investigations confided to 
Committees of the House of Commons during the last;session, the report 
and evidence on the’ subject of the Vaccine Board, with the view of examin- 
ing into the: expediency of continuing this public establishment, furnish 
particulars in no trifling. degree curious and interesting. . Inoculation for 
the small-pox was introduced in the year 1720, and, turning to the bills of 
mortality of that and successive periods, we find the average mortality to 
have been as follows :— 








Total Deaths Proportion in 
Average of Ten Years Amount of by 1,000 who died of 
Mortality. Small Pox. Small-Pox. 
1710. to 1 ; =e «ee 4 23,826 2,123 89 
—_ 1730 to | 40 . .. or 26,047 1,978 76 . 
a 1740 to 1 . * « * 26,060 2,002 77 
on 1750 to 1760 ‘ . . ° 20,849 1,957 94 
— 1820to 1630... 20,680 715 35 




















And the average of three years from 1830 to 1832 has diminished the pro- 
portion to 26 deaths in a thousand. The reduction in the mortality appears 
to be one-fourth what it was prior to the introduction of vaccination. The 
‘Vaccine Board distributed gratuitously, in 1832, no less than 100,000 
charges of lymph, and vaccinated 14,190 souls. The number of births re- 
gistered in the Metropolitan ishes, during the year, was 35,000, and the 
‘total number vaccinated, including the other establishments, was 23,532. 
Making allowance for the number of infants who die within a few months 
after birth, this shows a very favourable result, and evidences that vacci- 
nation is. most, extensively practised in the capital. 

The official .value.of goods warehoused in the port of London, for the 
years 1831.-and1932 are thus stated :—1831, 19,974,531/. ; 1832, 18,588,211/. 


Preserved Flowers and Plants.—Mr. Lindsey, the intelligent manager of 
‘the gardens at Chiswick House, has just presented to the Medico-Botanical 
Society some very beautiful:and highly preserved imens of dried. plants 
and herbs; retaining, in a peculiar degree, the whole of the volatile oil and 
aroma, and ‘the colour of the recent.plant. The plan adopted by. Mr. 
haces is to’ dry the: substances ina close and dark room, and not, as 
‘is us the case, by exposure to a current of air and the action of the 
light. When the separation of the aqueous particles is effected by. their 





evaporation, and they are tolerably.dry, he submits them to ure.in 
small quantities enveloped:in:paper, until the oil a on the surface, 
and is known by: its’ discoloration : by this, all change of colour by 
the action of the light, or further Joss of volatile matters by evaporation. is 
prevented. .In/pot-herbs, as:well as medicinal plants, the improvement 
and superiority is very decided. 
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Health of the Inhabitants of London.—Sir A. Carlisle, in his evidence 
given before the Factory Commission, thus accounts for the comparative 
good health of the adult population of London :—* The great mass of the 
po of London have been brought up in the country. I would 
venture to say that half the shopkeepers and artisans in London have been 
born and bred in the country, and come to London at or after maturity, to 
seek their fortunes, and to obtaim their livelihood, or to assist some of their 
relations or connexions. Such persons will go on for a considerable time 
without suffering much from the injurious effects of a confined city, or from 
an unhealthy occupation ; but take an infant born and bred in London, and 
subject it to all the same vicissitudes, and that child will invariably become 
unhealthy.” 


Parliamentary Returns.—Sir Henry Parnell, with the view of showing 
the bearing of taxation in this country on the various conditions of society, 
moved for and obtained certain returns in the House of Commons, which 
have just been printed, and from which we make the following extracts :— 
The net amount of the Customs and Excise duties on materials of manu- 
factures, building, ship-building, &c. in the United Kingdom, during the 
year 1832, was 5,841,628/. 7s. )d.; on articles of luxury, 27,878,603/. 8s. 
114d. ; on articles of food, 541,1582, 118. 2d.; direct taxes on capital, viz.— 
legacies, probates, and administrations, 2,023,460/. 4s. 4d. ; assessed taxes, 
3,735,1622, 2s.; land-tax, 1,184,340/. 4s. I $d. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A singular cireumstanee happened at la Hogue on Saturday, the 7th of 
March, 1833. The weather being very calm, and the surface of the sea 
smooth, the tide was observed to ebb to so great a distance as to leave the 
roadstead entirely dry, Parts of the vessels of the celebrated Tourville, that 
were burnt and sunk by the English fleet, under Admiral Russel, May 29th, 
1692, were exposed to view. The hulls of those ships pene in a high 
state of preservation, and during the interval of the two tides, it was found 
practicable to recover six pieces of cannon and several cart-loads of cannon 
shot. These, although they had remained under water for upwards of 141 

ears, were found in good condition, Since this brilliant but unfortunate 
bat tle, there is no tradition of the sea having receded so far asin the above- 
mentioned instance. 

Increasing Productiveness of the Gold and Platina Mines in the Ural 
Mouniains.— According to the official account published at St. Petersburg 
last month, the quantity of gold and platina obtained during the first three 
months of the present year, was, Gold—from the mines belonging to the 
crown, 75 poods, 15 lbs., 344 zololnicks ; from the mines belonging to pri- 
vate persons, 105 poods, 3lbs., 32 zol.; total 180 poods, 18 ]bs.,664zol. Pla- 
tina—from the mines of the crown, 2 lbs., 54$4 zol.; from the mines be- 
longing to private persons, 80 poods, 13 lbs., 91§2z01.; total, 80 poods, 
16 lbs. 464, zol. Of the latter, 79 poods, 2 lbs. were procured in the mines 
of Nyre Tahel, belonging to the heirs of the privy-councillor Demidoff, in 
whose possession are the three largest masses of native platina yet, found ; 
one of them was obtained on the 18th March, 1831, and the two others in 
March, 1832. Their respective weights are 19 Ibs. 53 zol.; 19 Ibs. 18 zol. ; 
13 lbs. 53 zol. A poodis 40lbs. Russian, or 36]bs., English weight. The 
quantity of gold found in the first quarter of 1833 was therefore 6500 lbs. ; 
and a pound of gold being 502, sterling, the value was 325,000/. 

A New Island in lat. 14° 46’ N., long. 169° 18’ E. has been discovered 
by the American brig Bolivar, and named Farnham’s Island. This new 


speck in the Pacific is about six miles in length, with a reef running about 
ten miles from its western extremity. 
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Instruction in France, termed the vi and introduced to | 
of Deputies by M. Guizot on the 2d.o January last, and pa: 
on the 28th of June, provides for the estab 
descriptions. Every commune or parish is bound to 
itself or conjointly with one or more neighbouring a 
school of the lowest order. In this school moral igious i 

is to be given to the children, reading, writing, the principles of the French 
language, ciphering, and an. acquaintance with the ized system of 
weights and measures are to be taught... The master of this establishment 
is to be furnished by the parish with a suitable house and fixed salary, the 
minimum of which is to be 200 francs, 8/. 6s. 6d., and in addition he is to 
receive from such of the parents of the children as can afford it fees or 
-quarter pence. The fees are to be exacted, not by the master himself, but 
by a public officer on his account. - County towns and parishes having a 
population exceeding 6,000 souls are bound, individually or conjointly, to 
maintain a school of the second class, in which, in addition to the instruc- 
tion given in the first or lower order of schools, the children are taught the 
elements of geometry, with its ordinary applications, particularly to linear 
drawing and land measuring; the elements of the physical sciences and of 
natural history, as they are applicable to the common uses of life ; singing ; 
the elements of history and geography, and especially the history and 
geography of France. The wishes of the fathers must, however, be 
consulted and complied with as to their children’s participation in the 
religious instruction given. As this second class of schools are designed for 
the children of parents above want, there is no gratuitous admission except 
in the case of extraordinary talents in the poor scholar of the lower species, 
who receives the advantage of a higher education asa reward; but, in order 
that the rate of payment may be very moderate, the master is to receive a 
fixed salary, of which the minimum is 400 franes, (16/. 13s.) along with the 
fees. In this class of schools, as well as the former, the fixed salary of the 
master is to be paid wholly by the parish, if possible, or, if not, partly by 
the department or county, and the state itself is to come in aid as a 
resort. The third class of schools, styled Normal, are for the training of 
masters, and of these there is to be one in every department. 


New Gigantic Telescope.—A great work has just been completed in all 
its essential parts, in Urzscheider’s manufactory of optical instruments at 
Munich. It is a gigantic telescope, on Frauenhofer’s principle, of 15 Paris 
feet focal distance, and an aperture of 104 inches. It surpasses in size and 
power the largest telescopes made in the lifetime of the illustrious Frauen- 

ofer. It has been tried with the greatest strictness by the professors of 
astronomy in the University of Munich, and declared to be a_ perfect 
masterpiece. The clearness and distinctness of a heavenly body seen 
through it, is, to that of the Dorpat telescope made by Frauenhofer, of 
thirteen feet focal distance and nine inches aperture, as 21 to 18, and the 
intensity ofthe light as 136 to 100. It magnifies far above 1000 times, and 
the ordinary expression of bringing an object nearer may be literally applied : 
thus, when Saturn at its smallest distance from the earth, is 165,000,000 of 
geographical miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 times by this 
telescope, to have approached to the distance of 192,000 geographical 
miles; and the moon, at her smallest distance from the earth, seems, when 
magnified in the same manner, to have approached within 68 geographical 
miles, which is but litfle more than the distance, in a direct line, from 
Athens to Constantinople. 


M. de St. Sauveur, the French Consul at Salonica, has lately a 
to the King some antique Greek marbles, found in Macedonia. ey con- 





sist of heads of divines and kings, fineral mofuments, ornamented with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions ; a colossal bust, supposed to be that of Persius, 
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the last King of Macedon; and a 


oe to the Museum of the Louy San gre "ile 
, in return, a magnificent dessert- 

statement the - ‘ 

The lning in a statement =r! rpumber of, of Franch merchant Sires 


1830. i831. , 0eR. 4..: 

Total number of vessels a 2.1 O89 12 14,742 ee. 852 “tare a 

Vessels built . .« oa eM. |e 696 ‘vay ale 
Reduction by shipwrecks, &c. SK. eC . . | 485 
Vessels of 830 tons and St go ; Zs. 0 HY } 
Vessels from 700 to 800 . ha 6. ees, 6 
600 to 700. .« . a 8% y hy 1 

500 to 600. . el. 4... Wie « 15 

40010500... . SB. Gh. ote 47 

300 to 400. «ww Oe ., ctsich 198... 196 

'20to 300... . . 578 . .« 570 .« . 560 

100,t0 200... . - 3345 . .. 3308... .... 1256 

G@ytoljO.. . . . 1656 . . S44. . . . 1520 

30to 60. - « I0l , « 1086 - _ 1071 

30 and ander - « 9883 . . 10,071 . . 10,358 











Total. . . 14,742 14,852 15,081 


Vidocq has just obtained a patent for the manufacture of paper from 
which no writing or print, once impressed, can be effaced or altered. ‘The 
Directors of the Stamp Office long ago offered a premium for the discovery 
of this paper. 


The rail-road from Paris to the coast is agreed upon; but it is not de- 
cided whether it is to run to Dieppe or Havre. 


Munchen-Gratz.—Munchen-Gratz, at which the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia have met, is a small town on the Iser, about ak miles to the 
north-east of Prague, on the high road from the latter city into the south 
of Prussia. Like Friedland; it has descended to the Clam Gallas family ; 
and like that town, too, recalls the memory of the illustrious Wallerstein, 
who was buried in the chapel of the castle near Munchen-Gratz, after his 
assassination at Eger, in February, 1634. The bridge across the Tser at 
this place is above seventy feet long. The inhabitants,’ about 2700 in 
number, are employed in cotton manufactures. 


The number of State Pensioners in France, on January 1, 1833, was 
162,175, who are thus divided :—Pensioned peers, 128, receiving 1,564,000 
francs ; civil pensioners, 2493, receiving 1,733,400 fr. ; pensioners of July, 
1408, receiving 613,700 fr. ; military pensioners, 127, O11, rereny Ing 
46,603,221 fr. ; ecclesiastical pensioners, 28,186, receiving 4,662,469 fr. ; 
donataires, 2952, receiving 1,480,084 fr. Total, 162,175 pensioners, receiv- 
ing 56,735,874 fr. 


M. de Chateaubriand has published statistics of the victims of the first 
French revolution ; from which it appears that the number of persons guil- 
lotined was 18, 613; of which number, 2217 were females, and 13,635 were 
men of the middling and lower classes. In addition to those guillotined, 
M. Chateaubriand states that there were killed in La Vendée 940,748, 
including 22,000 children and 3400 women, whose deaths were occasioned 
by premature labour ; and that the victims at Nantes, by orders of Carrier, 
were 10,224, and at Lyons 31,000 ; making a gross total of 1,000,585, with- 
out reckoning those massacred at Versailles, and in prisons at Paris, nor 
those who were shot at Marseilles, Toulon, and other parts of France. 
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RURAL ‘ECONOMY. 


It is a great int with persons having. only small ga to know how 


to lay them out to the most advantage, so as to have ‘a succession 
flowers during the year, or, at least/“during those’ months when'the 
are at home. In the vicinity of London it is’ afi object to cultivate’ 
which J6ok best in winter and spring, and to have such as will bear the 
smoke.of cities. By proper management, flowe ens, whether small or 
large, may be so contrived as to.present a beautiful appearance at any sea- 
son that it may be thought most desirable ; all that is requisite is to know 
what month each plant flowers in, and how to arrange a garden so as to 
have some handsome plants in it suitable to each season. In arranging a 
smal} garden near London, so as to look well in the’spring and atten, tie 
first thing to be considered is to plant it with a due proportion of hand- 
‘some ‘and bushy eve ns. The Balearic box, the different kinds of 
Holly, Laurel, Laurustinus, Acuba, &c., will afford ample variety. Where 
there is more space, yews, firs, and pines may be added, with red and white 
cedars, arbor vite, &c. In mild situations, some of the finer species of the 
pine and fir tribe will add much to the effect; the Auracaria imbricata 
and Cunninghamia lanceolata are particularly beautiful, and, though tender, 
will stand;in the open air with a slight protection.. Some very handsome 
ines and firs have lately been introduced, which are perfectly hardy, 
inus, Douglasii is one of the handsomest and fastest-growing of these; but 
P. loxicis and P. Webbiana very nearly equal it in every respect. The last 
spelies is particularly handsome. Pinus cembra grows in a compact cone- 
like shape, swelling out below, and tapering gracefully to a point, and Pinus 
halepensis, and P. longifolia are remarkable for the beauty and graceful- 
ness of their fronds (leaves) and the general elegance of their ap ce. 
Perhaps one of the finest collections of pine and fir trees in England is at 
Lord Grenville’s at Dropmore... The trees are there all planted on fine turf, 
at sufficient distances from each other to allow each to display its peculiar 
mode of growth ; each is properly named, and the appearance of the whole 
is extremely beautiful. But to return to the suburban garden—having 
planted it with a sufficient quantity of inconspicuous flowering evergreens, 
to prevent its having a bare and desolate appearance in winter, the next 
thing is to mix with them as many other shrubs, both evergreen and deci- 
duous, but bearing brilliant-coloured flowers, as may be nec to relieve 
the sombre hue of the darker and larger evergreens. The red or yellow 
berries of the holly and the mispelus, the coral-like seeds of the yew, the 
long white flower-sprigs of the laurel, and the elegant flowers of the lau- 
rustinus will lend their aid, but some bright flowers will be requisite. Rho- 
dodendrons, kalmias, and azaleas, will look well in winter, and blossom 
beautifully in spikes ; and the Exmouth variety of the magnolia grandiflora, 
with its laurel like leaf, and its tage, white, magnificent, and sweet-scented 
flowers, will prove a powerful auxiliary. Some of the ria, woe ‘flower in 
the autumn, but the Magnolia conspicua is one of the flowers of early 
spring. This beautiful tree is not an evergreen, and its flowers expand be- 
fore its leaves, but when planted in a clump of evergreens, or backed by 
an evergreen hedge, and —_ sheltered from the frost during the might, 
it is one of the most splendid of flowering shrubs. The Rhododendron 
dauricum antrovirescens also flowers very early in the season, and is very 
pretty, though dwarf: ing; the autumn and spring mezereons, the 
spurge laurel, and all the other species of daphnes, are alsovery useful and 
beautiful winter and spring shrubs, with many others, that may be found 
in any nursery. The red:and yellow-blossomed currants; double- 
blossomed furze ; the Persian, common, and Siberian lilacs; the English 
and Scotch Jaburnums, the latter being incomparably the finest; the Wis- 
tarias, frutescens, and Consequana; the cytisus, purple and yellow; and 
many other beautiful plants, flower in spring, and by a due mixture of 
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them a brilliant display of flowers uced. When thespace will 
admit, hawthorns ray be inteodaced, both ior their flowers in spring, and 


their berries in autumn, It i not known 
soataibeesthed seventy cpecies of thares whisk wil grow wal inthe ope 


air in this country. Of these the tansy-leaved and the srresbogeniad, 
both having downy pale leaves, are very handsome; one 

bears a large yellow, and the other a large scarlet haw. The common pink 
hawthorn is well known, as is the cockspur; River's scarlet is 

beautiful. Cretagus lucida, or the shining thorn, has a deep glossy 
leaf, something like that of a or apple tree. Mr, B when lay- 
ing out the grounds at Fonthill, planted a thornery, in which he included 
all the sorts then known, but it is now gone to decay, as well as all the 
other parts of the grounds of that once fine place. The design, however, is 
worthy of imitation, where there is space sufficient for the trees to grow. 


Waste of Corn in Agriculture.—It is estimated, that only one-third of 
the seed-corn sown on the best land grows: the other two-thirds are de- 
stroyed. The number of cultivated acres in Great Britain and Ireland 
amounts to 47,000,000 ; 30,000,000 of which are under the plough. Two- 
fifths of the latter, or 12,000,000 acres, are annually under the cereal crops. 
The average allowance of seed for the three kinds of corn may be stated at 
four bushels and two-thirds per acre. The quantity of seed annually sown 
thus amounts to 7,000,000 quarters. If two-thirds of this quantity are ren- 
dered unproductive by some agency which has hitherto been uncontrolled, 
then 4,666,666 quarters of corn are annually wasted! The quantity thus 
le-nentably ed would support more than 1,000,000 of human beings.— 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
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USEFUL ARTS, 


National Gallery of Practical Science.—Akin with the salutary results 
that must necessarily be produced by competitive exhibitions of the useful 
arts, another great feature of the intellectual progress of the age to feelin 
more consonant with a great manufacturing en in which the appli- 
cations of science constitute the main-spring of vitali y and prosperity, are 
those which must be produced by exhibitions, of which popular demonstra- 
tions of the objects of practical science constitute the leading feature, whe- 
ther by making acquainted with the wonders of the microscopic or the hea- 
venly world, tracing the chemist through the very elaborate, and almost 
magic, changes of his science, or familiarizing with those sources ‘of the 
gigantic strength of our country to which we are indebted for our present 

roud superiority over every other nation on the earth. Amongst such ex- 
fibitions, the National Gallery of Practical Science unquestionably stands 
forth the most prominent; and from the very interesting hature and great 
variety of its objects, extending, as they do, to all purposes of utility and 
comfort in life, there is little doubt, not only of its continuing to meet with 
the highest degree of public support, but that it will revolutionize the present 
age to feelings of sterner and more apposite character than has distinguished 
any preceding. 

It'is truly Tndieative of the growth of these feelings that they are rapidly 
diffusing their taste throughout the whole community. The crowds that 
may be seen surrounding our print-shops,—not devoted to survey the licen- 
tious or vulgar prints which have been considered, and too truly, the charac- 
teristic of the taste of the lower orders of the English le,—but to view 
and criticise the highest efforts of the art, shows that the taste for the fine 
arts is most rapidly extending. The ctowds which surround those itinerant 
astronomers who ply with their telescopes at all parts of the metropolis, or 








who, by the same media, are making themselves acquainted with 
ders of the microscopic world, are at the same time a criterion that the 
for science is becoming equally extensive. In our walks through London, 
we have wondered as we witnessed the many real objects of scientific merit 
that are to be met with in those exhibitions which are, at their price, devoted 
especially to the amusement ot the lowest orders: we have there met with 
some of the finest specimens of modelling in wax, beautifully illustrative of 
the elaborate structure of the various portions of the human frame, and even 
specimens of the art of embalming, not exceeded in our largest and most 
costly collections. Even exhibitions of models of machinery, and demon- 
strations of chemical and electrical science, are taking the place of the mum- 
meries of our most vulgar fairs. 

The growth of such a taste is most pleasing, in whatever light it may be 
viewed. Its immediate tendency is the encouragement of pursuits, and the 
fosterment of tastes, enabling wal oe to fulfil better his relative, as well 
as individual, station in socicty. shrine of science can perform more 
miracles than the most holy-sainted shrine ; before it the conflicting passions 
—the depraved and enervating desires—of man fall. The industrious arti- 
zan, who can regale his mind with these intellectual tastes, has little time 
to devote to sedition, or inclination to ue illegal combinations; whilst in 
his endeavours, by habits of increased industry and sobriety, to foster these 
tastes, he cannot be led astray by the political or religious incendiary ; there 
is no fear of his beeoming an anarch or an infidel. To descant on the indi- 
vidual, as well as relative, benefits that might be derived from familiarity 
with scientific objects, would be to recall from the grave the thousands who 
lie there, whose lives might have been prolonged had the balm of science 
been applied. We recognize the deficiency of such, as well in the sacrifices 
to mistakes in the exhibitions of domestic medicine, or in other casualties 
of poison or accident, as in the many innocent individuals sacrificed to their 
country's sanguinary laws; for it were, indeed, too easy to invoke the manes 
of many thus immolated upon the altar of popular ignorance. 

With these views, it is with feelings of the highest satisfaction that we 
record the very successful results of this exhibition,—a fact thoroughly de- 
monstrated by the very great support which it meets with from the public. 
It is impossible for us to pretend to an enumeration of objects so promiscuous 
or extensive as it embraces,—from the steam-gun, destined to deprive war 
of its horrors, by rendering it an object too expensive even for the most 
powerful king to play at, down to the more peaceful subject of bee-manage- 
ment, which, under the improved and very valuable system of Mr. Nutt, 
has gladdened the heart of many a peasant, and augmented the comforts of 
many a British hearth. We are presented with a series of the most interest- 
ing experiments in magnetism and electro-magnetism, developing the iden- 
tity of these matters, and raising the very probable opinion that these are 
but peculiar modifications of one series of emanations, Te ta great 
agent by which all nature is animated, invigorated, and kept in being. To 
the man of science these form, unquestionably, the most women os part of 
the exhibition ; and in this respect it supplies a hiatus of communication lon 
wanted in the world of science, familiarizing the different cultivators wi 
the discoveries in philosophy as they are progressively developed, and thus 
enabling them to obtain, at the small charge of exhibition, information diffi- 
cult of attainment even to those possessed of the most recent published 
details. The popular observer, as well as the juvenile mind, may be gratified 
by the applications of science in its infinitude of details, presenting varied 
objects for every intellectual taste, as excited by the displays of models of 
steam-boats in operation, chemical experiments, optical illusions, &c. 

To such objects it is impossible but to express our most cordial assent. 
To the proprietors the reflection must be most gratifying of having put 
themselves at the head of the public taste. The exhibition was an object 
which grew out of public feeling, and it is conducted upon the surface of 
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public opinion ; but a strict adherence to these principles “cannot be. too 
strongly , that the details shall, in every essential, fulfil the objects 
of stabli Whilst, as ‘a schoo) of science, it hecomes the rege- 
nerator of the public mind, we doubt not but it will become the foster parent 
of many other institutions, and a nursery for men of science to become 
future ‘teachers on’ these: subjects—a want which’‘such an institution will 
necessarily bring into being. 


Steam iages on Common Roads.—It has been very generally. be- 
lieved, particularly among horse-coach proprietors, that the public would 
be prejudiced against this new mode of conveyance ; and in entering into 
arrangements for running steam-carriages, this objection has been raised 
as a reason for reducing the premium required by the patentees, it being 
stated that steam-carriages would run for a length of time at a loss before 
the public would venture regularly to travel on common roads 7 rama 
Sir Charles Dance, at the time of running between Gloucester and Chelten- 
ham, had never discovered that such a prejudice existed, but that the con- 
trary was really the case, every one appearing anxious to become a pas- 

This point has, however, been further set at rest, by the same 

having run for eight successive days from Wellington-street, over 
Waterloo Bridge, to Greenwich three times a-day, starting ry rot at 
eleven, half-past twelve, and two o'clock each day, a distance, in the whole, 
of about 250 miles, at an average running of ten miles per hour. — 

In order to call forth as little opposition as possible, from the coachmen 
and their attendant imps, at the same time to shew that the public mind is 
by no means against the introduction of steam-carriages, Sir Charles Dance 
determined not to run for the ordinary charge, but the coach was advertised 
to run for two shillings and sixpence each person, to or from Greenwich, or 
the sum of four shillings to those who were desirous of going and return- 
ing: by such a course it was evident that curiosity would be the principal 
motive for going with the carriage. We are informed, that, on an average, 
fourteen persons accompanied the carriage each trip. Such has been the 
interest displayed, that crowds of persons lined the road; and at either end 
of the journey, so dense were the crowds, that but for the command over 
the engine, and the accuracy of the driving, some serious accident must 
inevitably have occurred. In some of the journeys, the steam-coach was 
accompanied by many of our most scientific men, amongst others Mr. 
Telford, Mr. Macneill, and others of our best engineers, who expressed 
themselves so much gratified with the success of Sir Charles Dance, that 
they have determined on running the carriage a journey. between London 
and Birmingham, the more fully to demonstrate the practicability of using 
the power of steam on common roads; and the carriage has been taken off 
the Greenwich road for this purpose. 

We have very carefully examined the steam-carriage, and observed the 
ease of its running, and believe that, when Messrs. Mandslay, and Field 
shall have completed a carriage, it may be expected.to run on an average 
fifteen miles an hour, with light weights. It should be understood, that 
the present carriage was not built by these talented engineers, but that the 
boiler only is of their manufacture ; nor can they venture to use,its full 
power on the engines, as many parts of the carriage are not equal.to bear 
the strain, whilst other parts are too strong and heavy; it may therefore 
be said, that the carriage, in having performed so much under all the cir- 
cumstances, has the more positively proved the ibility of bringing 
this mode of conveyance into general application. We hope, in our next, 
to lay before our readers the result of the journey to Birmingham. ».We 
would here observe, that the boiler, on the lightness and strength of which 
ae! | thing depends, has, after running several hundred miles, proved 
itself most effective, and may be considered’ as a Very successful invention. 
The Brighton road was divided into five stages of rather more than ten 








miles; at. which places the carriage took in coke and water ;. in running. on 
the Greenwich road, the carriage took infor each journey a small quantity 
of coke and water, sufficient for the five miles.run, the two stations for this 
paspoes being one in the Waterloo Road and the other at. Greenwich. 
quantity of coke consumed during the whole. time. that the car 
has — running with the present boiler, averages nearly half a bushel 
per mile, . 
_ Improvement in Culinary Utensils and Vessels.—This consists in protect- 
ing or strengthening such vessels, when made or formed of zinc, as are 
intended for utensils or vessels of capacity, and to be submitted to the 
action of fire in_ boiling liquids; or to be used for any other similar pur- 
pose where they are likely to be injured by heat. It consists also in casing 
or covering them, either wholly or partially, with thin sheet-copper, iron, 
tin-plate, brass, either spidarelt or riveted to the vessels, and which is done 
in several different ways. For vessels of small capacity, a shell, or outer 
casing, from. thin sheet-copper, iron, tin-plate, brass, or other thin sheet 
metals, of the proper, size and shape required, is made either by hammer- 
ing, stamping, or raising, or by uniting the sides and bottom by riveting, 
dering or otherwise ; the inside of this shell or outer casing, with tin, 
is then covered in the ordinary, manner of tinning. Into the tinned shell or 
case a core is,suspéended, or placed in such a way as to leave a small s 
all round it, between the surface of the core and the inside of the. case or 
shell, the width of the s being of the thickness of the metal required to 
form the inner vessel. ° Into this space zinc, in a fluid state, is cast, which 
will melt or fuse the tin on the inside of the case or shell, and cause it to 
solder between the zinc and the shell, and to make them adhere firmly to- 
gether, and when the zinc has become hard, the case is removed and the 
inside of the vessel tinned to produce a smooth surface in the usual way ; 
the other parts are attached to the utensil in the ordinary manner. , 


Machine for Pressing Straw and other Hats.—This consists of a suitable 
block fixed to the frame-work of the machine, and upon which. the hat is 
placed when pressed, which is.done by a heated flat iron; to this a hori- 


zontal motion is given by a shaft, carrying an eccentric, which acts upon a 
lever, to the opposite end of which the pressing iron is fixed. By slbe 
the foot upon a treadle the pressure may be regulated. 





NEW PATENTS. 


H. Davey, of St. Giles, Camberwell, for cer- 
tain improvements in machinery or apparatus 
for preparing linen and cotton rags and other 
materials vised in the manufacture of paper. 

A. Smith, of Princes-street, Leicester- 
square, forcertain improvements in springs for 
doors and ther purposes. 

J. W. Lewty, of Lichfield-street, Birming- 
ham, brass-founder, for certain improvements 
in castors. 

M. Berry, of 66, Chancery-lane, civil en- 
gineer, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of weighing machines, 

T. Welch, of Manchester, cotton-spianer, 
f or a new method of taking up, for power and 
hand-looms. 

_ W. T. Young, of Liverpool, merchant, for a 
machine or a for equalizing draft, 
chiefly sb eniin te tee towing of barges and 
other floating bodies on water, and moving or 
drawing carriages on land. 

J. Maudslay, of Lambeth, engineer, for an 


improvement fn the structure of certain boil- 
ers for producing steam for the working of 
steam-engines. 

G. Gurney, Bade, Cornwall, Esquire, for 
certain improvements in musical instruments. 

R. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
engineer, for a certain improvement in the 
locomotive steam-engines now in use for the 
quick conveyance of passengers and goods 
upon edge railways, 

R. B. Cooper, of Battersea Fields, Esq. 
and G. F. Eckstein, of Holborn, ironmonger, 
for an instrument or apparatus for pointing 
pencils, and certain other purposes. 

8. Hutchinson, of Pall Mall East, for ver. 
tain improvements in machinery or apparatas 
for manufacturing gas for illumination, and 
in the mode or means of supplying gas to the 
consumer; and also in the construction of 
gas-burners, parts of which improveménts 
are applicable to other useful purposes. - 

R. Barnes, of Wigan, engineer, for a certain 











machine and bs mpophy for etry & by the 
combustion or heated warm- 
ing the interior of buildings, and which ma- 
chine apparatus may be employed at the 
same time to give light. 

J. Tennant, merchant, and T. Clark, che- 
mist, both of Glasgow, for a new or improved 
apparatus to produce or evolve chlorine for 
manufacturing purposes. 

C. Attwood, of Wickham, near Gateshead, 
giass-mahufacturer, fora certain improvement 
or improvements in manufacturing or purify- 
ing soda. 

J. ¥. V. Gerard, Mile Ead, for an improve- 
ment applicable to the Jaequard looms for 
weaving figured fabrics. 





New Patents—Bankrupts. 


TF. 4. @. Oiliyon, of Croweestreet, Pisebary 


H. Hendriks, of Dunkirk, in the kingdom 
of France, but now of the Strand, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gent., for certain im- 
provements in manufacturing prussiate of 
potash, aud the prussiate of soda, and im- 
provements in dyeing blue colours without in- 
digo. 

J. Joyce, of South-row, New Road, St, Pan- 
cras, inthe county of Middlesex, Gent., fora 
certain improvement or improvements in ma- 
chinery for making nails. 





BANKRUPTs, : 
Fyrom ocrossr 29, 1833, 10 novemsgr 26, 1833, inchusrve. 


Oct. 29.—H. Davis, Bristol, scrivener, H, 
Piant, Congleton, Cheshire, victualler. J. 
Kinosrorp, Canterbury, miller. 


Nov. 1.—8S. Kent, victualler, Russell-court, 
Drary-lane. E. Bet, dealer in carriages, 
King-street, Portman-equare. R. L. AN- 
paew, market-gardener, Wandsworth-road. 
J.C, 8. Steap, corn-factor, Mark-lane. T. 
RuTLanD, bobbin and carriage-maker, Not- 
tingham. W. Wattts, builder, Fen Ditton, 
Cambridgeshire. J. Inouts, baker, High- 
street, Hampstead. J. Magzuccai, mer- 
chant, Bow-lane, Cheapside. G. Dixow. 
farmer, Burley, Otley, Yorkshire. F. Davy, 
coal-merchant, Phanix-wharf, Whitefriars. 

Nov. 5.—W. Mason, Queenhithe, aue- 
tioneer. J, Niowatss, Chatham, Kent, 
corn-factor. H.R. Roppam, North Shields, 


Northumberland, commen brewer. P. E. 
Weraenr, Liverpool, ironfounder. R.Coap, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, grocer. J. AnM- 


stTaono, Cambridge, tin-plate-worker. 


Nov. 8—J. Gover, London, commission- 
agent. J. E.R. CRACKNELL, Acorn-yard, 
Limehouse, engineer. J. Davis, Fleet- 
street, upholsterer. T. Harcourt, Great 
Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, brass-founder, J. 
A. Bopgsn, Drury-lave, needle-manufacturer, 
J.E.Fanrnr, Baldock, Hertfordshire, carpenter. 
J. E. C. Banriey, Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-square, curlosity dealer, T, Ricaarps 
and J. HARWwooD,Fleet-street, newspaper pro- 
prietors. W.C,. Tasvsrvan, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, glass-manufacturer. W. Mar- 
SHALL, Northampton, boot-manufacturer. T. 
Rawtines, Cheltenham, commission-broker. 
J. Taomeson, Brompton, Yorkshire, linen- 
manufacturer. T. Gitrin, Gildersome, 
Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer. 


Nov. 12.—H. Taomrson, Cowper's-conrt, 
Cornhill, merchant. TT. Epwarps, Hatton- 
garden, Holborn, tailor. R. Seapnoog, 
Thornborough, Buckinghamshire, miller. 8. 
Weauxts, St. Alban'’s, Hertfordshire, carpenter. 
J. H. Bippis, Grays, Fssex, carpenter. E. 
Paupasy, Chester, innkeeper. FE. Cusw, 


Manchester, manufacturing chemist. G. 
Kine, Norwich, wharfinger. 
Great Yarmouth, ship-agent. 


D, Jsamyn, 


Nov. 15.—J. GisBown, jun., Limehonse-hole, 
Poplar, mast-maker, G,TAv.LoR, Coopers’- 
row, Crutchedfriars, sail-cloth-manufacturer. 
J. Morais, Regent-street, Poplar, carpenter. 
A. Jones, Aberyetwith, Cardigan, draper. C, 
Bop, Lime-street, ship-owner. G. WaAr- 
KINS, Homer-street, Marylebone, groeer. J. 
Gazr, Norwich, tanner, J. EB. Disty, 
Littleton, Hampshire, horse-dealer. T. 
J. Spence, Manchester, linen-factor. J. 
Jones, Worcester, liquor. merchant. 


Nov. 19.—J. Fi.ups, Mincing-lane, wine- 
merchant, R. Jonnson, Wapping-street, 
victualler. H. R. Ptaw, Modiford-court, 
Fenchurch-street, merchant. W. Hucke., 
Duke-st., Westminster, lodging-house-keeper. 
M.and J. Baistow, Commercial-road, Step- 
ney, engine-makers. B. Waatiocs, Wal- 
cot, Somersetshire, lozenge-maker. J. and 
J. Correr, Toxteth-park, Lancashire, joiners. 
W. Rapcurre, Whitfield, near Glossop, 
Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. W. Sipgso.. 
TRAM, Houghton, Lancashire, cotton- spinner. 
R, Kew, Norwich, jeweller, G. STOKEs, 
Liverpool, schoolmaster. 


Nov. 22.—E. Cuss& xt, sen., Croydon, dealer 
in coals. W. R. Crocean, Bartholomew- 
lane, auctioneer. J. Hoos, Liloyd’s Coffee- 
house, insurance-broker. T. Hanorgsaves, 
ws Wakefield, Yorkshire, money-scrivener. 

G. Danier, Road, Somersetshire, maltster. 


Nov. 26.—C. Lockyer, Strood, Kent, linen- 


draper. J. Sayre, High-street, Shadwell, 
cheesemonger. E. Srrincer,Poplar, pub- 
lican. 8S. Stevenson, Ramsgate, linen- 
draper, J. Berrs, Winchester, cabinet- 
maker, W. Sant, Adelphi Wharf, West- 


minster, coal-merchant. J. O. ATKINS, 
Cecil-street, Strand, boarding-house keeper. 
J. Oven, Dover.street, Piccadilly, tailor. 8S. 
Morsx, Kingston-upon-Thames, grocer. T. 
J. LANcCAsT&R, Cateaton-street, merchant. 
B, Spearman, Birmingham, grocer. Ww. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, blanket. 
manufacturers. H. Batspaxp, Birm 
ham, pearl-button-mapufacturer, 
ATHERTON, Tacna, Peru, merchant, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tux +s. rernemis termination of the year brings with it its usual concomitant 
in the reluctance of purchasers of piece-goods to extend their orders beyond their 
immediate occasions; and this, coupled with the great increase that has of late 
taken place in the raw material, has occasioned dulness in the sale of all de- 
scriptions of silk goods, and to a certain extent in cottons ‘also. In woollens little 
alteration has been experienced, and the manufacturers still meet with ready pur- 
chasers at full prices. The iron trade also, less affected by changes of season, main- 
tains its improved condition. 

In the Colonial Market, the depression that has been gradually increasing for 
some time past seems at last to have reached its lowest point, and to promise & 
speedy reaction. In the Sugar Market, the grocers have been purchasing largely 
for home consumption; and some demand has been made on the part of refiners ; 
the consequence is that in Muscovades an advance of ls. per cwt. is to be noted. 
Brown Demerara, Berbice, Tobago, &c. have been selling at 50s. to 51s.; middling 
and strong quality Jamaica and Antigua, from 50s. to 54s.; colourings, 55s. to 57s. ; 
and a parcel of Antigua in barrels, of very fine quality, at 66s. per cwt. Mauritius 
sugar has also advanced full 6d. per ewt.; by public sales lately, 1400 bags sold as 
follows :—yellow, 52s. 6d. to 57s.; good brown, 50s. 6d. to 52s. 6d.; and low quality 
and damaged, 38s. 6d. to 49s. 


In East India Sugar, some purchases have been made in Bengal and Siam at 
former prices ; and a parcel of Manilla brought, by private contract, 23s. 

The sales in Foreign Sugars have been almost entirely limited to Bahias, which 
are inquired for both for exportation and for refining. est India Molasses bring 
from 25s. to 27s. per cwt.; in British a decline of 6d. per cwt. has taken place. 


The holders of British Plantation Coffee seem to expect a favourable turn in the 
market, and are firm for an advance in prices. Those lately obtained are as fol- 
lows :—Demerara, middling yay. 88s. to 90s.; fine ordinary, 84s. to 868.; ordi- 
nary, 72s. to 82s.. 20 casks of Berbice of fine quality and a favourite mark were 
taken in at 99s. 6d. to 100s. 

In Foreign and East India there is not the same animation, and prices seem still 
to tend downwards ; the late sales have been—196 bags Sumatra, good, 50s. to 
50s. 6Gd.; inferior, 47s. to 48s. 6d.; damaged, 42s. to 45s. 6d.; 1100 bags St. Do- 
mingo, of good quality, at 60s,; darker, 57s. to 58s.; about 3300 bags Siams, good 
white, 24s. Gd. to 25s.; low damp, 21s. 6d. to 23s. 6d.; washed, 20s. Gd. to 21s. 6d. 


Rum partakes of the general improvement in Colonial produce ; good strong 
Jamaica has brought 2s. 10d. to 3s. 2¢. With respect to other spirits, Irish and 
Scotch Whisky have advanced ld. per gallon, and the advance seems likely to be 
maintained. Old Brandy is scarce, and no reduction is therefore to be ex ; 
The accounts of the late vintage circulated by the French houses in the Spirit 
trade are very favourable, both in respect of quality and quantity. 

The Cotton Market is still heavy, and the sales made in London of late have been 
but to a small extent ; in Manchester, however, the purchases at the reduced rates 
aré said to have been on a much larger scale; the prices lately realized here have 
been, for ordinary to good fair Surats, Std. to 63d. per lb.; 184 bales of Bombay 
of middling quality were bought in at 49d. 

In Silk, the business is extremely dull, the price having reached a point at which 
the manufacturers are compelled to abstain from purchasing, and to wait the decline 
which appears to be inevitable from the late large arrivals of Italian Raw Silk. In 
Indigo, there is no variation either in the demand or the price, and the accounts 
from Calcutta state the appearance of the crop to promise so fair an average as is 
not likely to produce any material alteration in the market. 

An important rise in Port Wine has resulted from the protracted contest in 
Portugal, as, in addition to the quantity of wine destroyed in Oporto, a large por- 
tion of the late vintage will be neglected and lost. From 48/. to 52/. per pipe, on 
board, has been paid, which is full 10/, per pipe higher than the price of last year, 
and a still further advance is expected. 

In Spices, the only alteration to note is an improvement in the quotations of 
Pimenw, ordinary to good bringing 434. to 4jd. per 9 Pepper remains steady, 
heavy 434. to 44d.; Cassia Lignea, middling quality, 76s. to 77s. 
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The Tallow Market is very firm, and holders are confident in their expectations 
of a rise; indeed, from 6d. to 9d. advance has been realized during the last for; 
night; Petersburg yellow, for delivery in January, February, and March, is con. 
tracted for at 45s. to 45s. 3d. All descriptions of Fish Oils are also improving, and 
a rise of 20s, to 30s. per tun has taken place; 23/. is asked for Whale Oil, and sales 
have been made at 22/. 10s. 

The Corn Market is very steady; snperior qualities of Wheat and Barley are 
taken freely, but for inferior qualities the demand is very limited. 

The Money Market has been in a state of the greatest apathy during the last 
month, and the fluctuations in Consols have not exceeded the limit of 4 per cent. 
An advance of 5s. to 6s. has taken place in Exchequer Bills, and a slight i improve- 
ment in Bank and East India Stock. The Foreign Funds have for the most part 
been extremely dull, and the prices heavy; the following shows the state of the 
market at the close on the 25th. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, Ditto for the Account, 87] 88—Three per Cent. Re- 
duced, 87}—Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 953 }—New Three and « 
Half per Cent., 963 4—Four per Cent. 102} §—Long Annuities, 162 43—India 
Stock, 240,41—Bank do., 2094, 10}—Exchequer Bills, 40<., ile —India Bonds. 


YOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five per Cont, 869-~~-Seantian, 65} }—Chilian, 23, 24—Colombian, 21}, 
224—Danish Three per Cent., 7 24, 3—Dutch Five per Cent., 934 $—Ditto Two 
and a Half per Cent., 493 |—Mexican Six per Cent., 344, }—Portuguese Five per 
Cent., 694, 70—New Regency Loan, 60} §3—Russian Five per Cent. 102} } 

—Spanish Five per Cent., 23} 3. 

SHARES. 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 8/. 10s., 97—Bolanos, 122/. 10s., 127/. 10s.—Canada 
Company, 48/. 10s., 497. 10s—Colombian Mines, 11/, 12/—Del Monte, 52/., 53/. 
Imperial Brazil, 62/., 637—United Mexican, 11/. 10s., 12/—Ditto, New Serip 
14/. Ss., 142. 15s. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


THE COLONIES. 
CANADA. 


A scheme is in agitation in the United States tor opening a communica- 
tion with the St. Lawrence, which it is expected will divert the trade of 
that river from its present course, and make it pass entirely through the 
state of New York. The following account of the plan is given in a paper 
of the 9th ult.:—‘It may, indeed, be said of American enterprise, that if 
never slumbers or sleeps. A project of vast importance to our northern 
frontier begins to be agitated at Ogdensburgh, to which, as a matter of 
course, the attention of the people of this state will be directed. It is no 
other than that of making the St. Lawrence river navigable between the 
Lake St. Francis and Ogdensburgh, at a comparatively trifling expense, 
and bringing its whole trade within the state of New York, where a transit 
duty may be levied upon it, that of itself will defray a great part of the 
expenses of the State Government. It appears that the Grass River, which 
is navigable for steam-boats to within three miles of Messena village, is 
separated at this point from the St. Lawrence, by a deep ravine and very 
low land, which at a trifling expense might be made a navigable channel. 
The channel would communicate with the St. Lawrence halt a mile above 
the Long Sault rapids. ‘The Canadians have proposed to cut a canal round 
these rapids on their side of the river, but this project of our countrymen 
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would effectually divert the carrying trade through our own territory. The 
contemplated canal will be but five miles long, and require but two locks. 
The nature of the ground is such that the excavation will be practicable at 
a small expense. We hope that the people of Ogdensburgh will have 
surveys made immediately, in order that the decision of the legislature may 
be had upon the subject as early as possible.” . 


It appears by the communications received from Canada, that, during 
the present season, 21,945 emigrants have arrived out by the way of the 
river, Which amount is less by 3000 than the half of that of last year. It 
is calculated that about 15,000 went by way of the United States to Upper 
Canada. The Reverend Brook Bridges Stevens, the Chaplain of his 
Majesty's forces, has returned to the colony from his leave of absence to 
this country. On his arrival he received a congratulatory address from 
the inhabitants of Montreal and Lachine in testimony of the high respect 
tiey entertain for Mr. Stevens on account of his zeal in the service of the 
ciureh, and the benefit the colony has experienced from him both as a 
private individual and as a minister of the gospel. 

WEST INDIES. 

It appears by a file of Demerara papers to the 2d ult. that it was generally 
understood that all the various departments of the government were to 
undergo the ordeal of a commission of inquiry, with a view to the reform of 
existing abuses, and the perfecting a system of economy and efficiency in 
their establishments; for which, it appears, the colony is mainly and 
directly indebted to its present popular Governor, Sir J. Carmichael Smith. 
At the same time the colonists do not withhold their meed of praise from 
his Majesty's present Ministers, to whose liberal and enlightened views of 
government they consider themselves beholden for these contemplated 
reforms. 

VAN DIEMAN S LAND. 


The Van Dieman’s Land newspapers state that an Insolvent Court is 
much required, there being a great number of insolvent debtors confined in 
the jails both at Hobart Town and Launceston, under the most painful 
circumstances. The Insolvent Act was brought into operation in New 
South Wales by Mr. Canning’s administration, and having been cautiously 
administered by the commissioner, R. Thierry, Esq., it has proved a great 
blessing to unfortunate colonists. As the population of Van Dieman’s Land 
now exceeds that of New South Wales at the time an Insolvent Court was 
instituted there, it is probable that the present administration will appoint a 
Court in the former place. 


By a Parliamentary return just printed of the importations of grain from 
our North American colonies, it appears that those of wheat amounted, in 
1825, to 90,686 qrs.; in 1826, to 26,821; in 1827, to 50,925; in 1828, to 
14,415; in 1829, to 4,055; in 1830, to 58,963; in 1831, to 190,796; and 


> 


in 1832, to 89,748. 





SPAIN. 


The news from Spain continues to be of the most indecisive and contra- 
dictory character. Some reports are favourable to the Queen's cause, 
others are as much the reverse. Gen. Sarsfield makes little progress. On 
the frontier, the Carlists appear to be getting the upper hand. Amidst 
the extraordinary scantiness of information respecting the state of Spanish 
affairs, the activity of the insurgents and the slowness, to say the least of 
it, of the Christinos (as the Queen Regent's partisans are called) may 
plainly be perceived. But though the insurrection is evidently marching 
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on from province to province of the North of Spain, the Southern portion 
of the kingdom is said to be decidedly in favour of the Queen. Don Carlos 
remains in Portugal. 

PORTUGAL. 

The last weeks have been almost entirely barren of events. The division 
which landed at Pederneira, under the command of General Bento da 
Franca, being too weak to march against Figueira by land, proceeded 
across the country, and united itself to the army of General Saldanha, of 
which it now forms the left wing. On the 11th ult. the Miguelites were 
driven from the heights of Pernes, to the left of Santarem, by a force com- 
posed of the 9th Infantry and 12th Cacadores, and several wind-mills 
which ground wheat for the supply of the town were destroyed. The 
resistance made by the enemy to this operation caused a loss of about 
fifty men in killed and wounded. The investment of Santarem is gradu- 
ally proceeding, and it is said that the garrison suffer many privations; it 
is not intended to carry the position by assault, but to reduce it by famine; 
and the floods which cover the plains surrounding the town, during part 
of the rainy season, will assist the operations of the army. 


TURKEY. 

In consequence of the dearth which prevails in the Crimea, two villages, 
in the neighbourhood of Odessa, have been entirely deserted by their 
inhabitants. In one of them a woman was found dying of starvation. In 
some small towns they have been driven to make a species of pottage with 
the stalks of maize, and, in others, they have been reduced to make food 
of the bark of trees. Some peasantry of the district of Elizabethgrad, in 
the Government of Cherson, have stopped the waggons laden with corn on 
their way to Odessa, and forced their drivers to deliver up their loads, 
giving them a receipt signed as representatives of their respective villages. 









BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT SAWYER, K.C.B. 

This gallant officer died at Bath. He was the son of Admiral Herbert 
Sawyer, and served under his father durmg the war with our Transatlantic 
Colonies, at the conclusion of which he was in command of the Porcupine 
sloop, at Jamaica. He was made Post-Captain in the early part of the year 
1789, and in the following year appointed to the Pegasus, 28, on the New- 
foundland station. In 1793, when the war with France commenced, he 
commanded the Amphion frigate, from which he was subsequently re- 
moved (1795) to the Nassau, of 64 guns, and cruised with the North Sea 
Fleet till 1797, when he was appointed to the Saturn, 74, attached to the 
Western squadron. In 1799 he sueceeded Sir Henry Trollope in the 
Russell, which he continued to command until the spring of 1801, when he 
joined the Juste, of 80 guns, and accompanied Sir Robert Calder to the 
West Indies. On his return to this country he was appointed to super- 
intend the payment of ships at Plymouth, which appointment he held 
until promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, October 2, 1807. In the early 
part of 1810 Sir Herbert Sawyer was appointed second in command at 
Portsmouth, and in the latter part of the same year was promoted to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, and appointed Commander-in-Chief on the Halifax 
station, which he held until 1813: and when about to leave that station 
was —— with an address from the Consul, merchants, and inhabitants, 
thanking him for his gallant and unceasing exertions in the protection of the 
colonies from the attacks of the Americans. In the same year he hoisted 
his flag as Commander-in-Chief at Cork ; and on the 2d of January, 1815, 
he was nominated a K.C.B. At the time of his death Sir H. S. was an 
Admiral of the White, to which he was promoted in 1825. 
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MARRIAGES ann DEATHS. 


Married.}\—At Mamhead, Devonshire, the 
Hon. John Sinclair, youngest son of the late 
Earl of Caithness, to Maria Petronella, third 
daughter of the late John Church, Esq. 

J. P. Musson, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
late Chief Justice of Saint Lucie, to Janet, 
daughter of J, M‘Lachlan, Esq., of Baddon 
Hall, Essex, 

Francis Ringler Thomson, Esq., Captain 
Royal Engineers, to Selina Harriett Cotton, 
widow of the late G. H. Macartney, Esq., and 
niece of W. A. Brooke, Esq., Chief Judge of 
Benares. 

At Bridlington, Yorkshire, H. Boynton, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., of 
Burton Agnes in that county, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Walter Strickland, Esq., 
of Cokethorpe Park, Oxfordshire. 

At Croydon, Lieut.-Colonel Von Graevell, 
‘th Prussian Lancers, to Frances, daughter of 
the Rev. J. L. Chirol, King’s Chaplain. 

At Ippolitts, Colonel Shawe, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to Jane Grace, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Harvey Lovell, Esq., of Cole Park, 
Wilts, and Ippolitts, Herts. 

At Carnock, Scotland, Captain John Osborn, 
Enniskillen Dragoons, to Catherine, daughter 
of the late Sir M.S. Stewart, Bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Richard, 
eldest son of E, W. Edgell, Esq., of Milton- 
place, in the county of Surrey, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late G. S. Marten, Esq., of 
Marshals Wick, Herts. 

At Abbeyleix Church, the Rev. W. K. Tatam, 
of Church Kirk, Lancashire, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Sir RK. King, Bart., county 
Roscommon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 


Henry Yorke, rector of Wimpole, Cambridgee- 
shire, to Flora Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Alexander Campbell, Bart. 

At Croydon, the Rev. J. Smith, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Birmingham, to Cecilia, daughter 
of the late Muzio Clementi, Esq. 


Died.\—At Patshull, Staffordshire, Mary 
Ann, wife of Sir G. Pigot, Bart, 

Of apoplexy, Major-Gen. Lemuel Warren. 

At Bath, W. R. Shapter, M.D., Inspector- 
General of Military Hospitals. 

At Greenwich, James Jennings, Esq., author 
of * Jennings’s Family Cyclopedia,” “ Orni- 
thologia,” &c, 

The Rev. T. Thomas, Vicar of Pentych, 
Glamorgan, nearly 90 years old, and Father of 
the diocese of Llandaff. 

Commander Charles Bentham, R.N., son of 
the late Lieut.-General Bentham, R.A. 

At Edinburgh, aged 70, J. Ferguson, Esq., 
son of the celebrated astronomer, 

At Edinburgh, aged 22, the Hon. C. H. 
Murray, R.N., brother of the late Lord Elibank. 

On the 12th ult., Mr. Joseph Strutt, son of 
the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, the antiquary, au- 
thor of the “ Commonplace Book to the Holy 
Scriptures,” and Record-keeper to the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

At Woburn Farm, near Chertsey, Vice-Ad- 
miral Charles Stirling, in the 74th year of his 
age. 

At Edinburgh, Jane, wife of William Hors- 
man, Esq., and daughter of the late Sir John 
Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart., of Cousland. 

On the l5th ult. at the Repository, Wool- 
wich, Miss Maclean, late of Geise, Caithness- 
shire. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 


A plan is under consideration for the improvement of Holborn-hill, which 
removes one great objection to those heretofure submitted, viz. the interference 


with the trade to the inhabitants. It is proposed to take down the houses from the 
corner of Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, to Seacoal-lane, Skinner-street, or on the 
opposite side from Hatton-garden to the top of Snow-hill, and erect a level terrace 
on brick arches between those points ; the present houses to be taken down and set 
back about fifty feet, or in a line with St. Andrew’s Church, and the arches under 
the terrace to be fitted up as shops on Holborn-hill, with a handsome balustrade at 
top. An ornamental arch to be turned over Farringdon-street, on the principle of 
Highgate Tunnel, thus forming a grand and commodious level thoroughfare without 
at all interfering with Holborn-hill. 


British Museum—A new room has just been built and finished at the British 
Museum, on the ground floor, opposite the passage leading from the old galleries of 
antiquities to the late additional gallery. This room is intended to be appropriated 
to Egyptian antiquities, a few of which, bought at Sotheby's sale some time ago, 
are placed in an adjoining apartment. The new room is lofty, and of a moderate 


length and breadth, lighted from above to show the figures to be hy there 
2M2 
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to greater advantage. Near the statue of Sir Joseph Banks, in the entrance of 
the Museum, is now a fine one of Shakspeare, similar to that which is in the vesti- 
bule of Drury-lane Theatre. 


Goldsmiths’ Company.—The new hall for the use of the Goldsmiths’ Company will 
be a very handsome building when finished. Its exterior has an imposing appear- 
ance, particularly the front, in the centre of which are the Company’s arms admi- 
rably well executed over the grand entrance, in a/to re/ievo ; and the architect has 
been profuse in ornamental architecture, both in the front and at the sides, and at 
the back of the building. The sunken columns and pilasters are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals, and other parts of the edifice exhibit corresponding embellish- 
ments. The interior of the hall has every convenience, both culinary and other- 
wise, for giving effect to the science of gastronomy, and preparing luxurious ban- 
quets suitable to the appetites and tastes of one of the most wealthy civic compa- 
nies in the metropolis. The hall, however, is very inconveniently situated at the 
rear of the General Post-office, in Foster-lane, where a carriage cannot turn. The 
other avenues leading to it are equally narrow and incommodious. 


The Postmaster-General has taken measures for extending the Threepenny Post 
to a circle of 12 miles from the General Post-office, including the following post 
towns :—Stanmore, Edgeware, Barnet, Hounslow, Southall, Waltham-cross, Rom- 
ford, Bromley, Foot’s Cray, Croydon, and Kingston, to all which places there will be 
a threepenny post delivery twice a-day (except Foot’s Cray and Waltham-cross, 
which will have one delivery only) in addition to the general post delivery. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


At the annual meeting of the Beds Agricultural Society, a plough was intro- 
duced by Mr. Manning, of Elstow, made by Ransome, of Ipswich, with an im- 
proved plan for regulating the hind wheel by means of a lever, which enables the 
ploughman to alter the depth of the plough as circumstances require it, without 
stopping the horses—an advantage, we understood, from Mr. Manning, to be in 
some cases very considerable. The Duke of Bedford's plough was on the Scotch 
swing principle. 

DEVONSHIRE, 


A large fossil reptile of the antediluvian age has been taken out of the blue lias 
on Charmouth-beach, Devonshire. It had been previously sold for four sovereigns 
to a member of the Geological Society, and proved to be of the genus /chthyosaurus, 
partaking of the alligator and lizard species. It measured about six feet in length, 
and was only to be reached at extremely low tides, which may account for its not 
having been discovered before. 


ESSEX. 


Desertion of Farms in Essexr.—At the suggestion of a correspondent we have 
searched our file to ascertain the quantity of land advertised to be let in this 
county, from Lady-day to Michaelmas in the present year, and we find tenants 
wanted for upwards of ten thousand acres, vacated by as many as sixty occupiers. 
During that period the price of our best wheats fluctuated between 62s. and 67s. 
per qr., and the price of Consols was steady at 88 to 89. During the like period, 
in the year 1805, there were not more than two thousand acres announced for 
letting, including two farms in Steeple, belonging to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
containing upwards of eight hundred acres, which at that time it was the practice 
to let by tender. The advertisements of farms wanted to hire were, we observe, as 
numerous as those to be let. The price of our best wheat from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas, 1805, varied from 8fis. to 105s., and Consols from 57 to 59. During 
that year the lease of a farm in Rochford hundred, let upon such terms that the 
outgoing tenant became a bankrupt, was sold for 2000/.— Chelmsford Chromele. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Ancient Coin.—As some men were clearing a pool near the Rectory, at Stretton, 
in this county, of the mud, which had been accumulating for many years, they 
found a silver groat, of Richard I11., in tolerable preservation, though it evidently 
has been c/ipped round the edge. On the obverse is the effigy peculiar to the coins 
of the monarch, with the style nearly obliterated, “ Ricard. Di. Gr. Rex. Angl. Z 
France ;” and on the reverse a cross with three pellets, not conjoined in each 
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centre quarter. On the outer circle is the legend, “ Pos Devm Adivtorem Mevm :” 
and on the inner circle, ** Civiti London.” 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The Allotment System—The good effects resulting from a partial introduction of 
the Garden Allotment System in the neighbourhood of Romsey, Hants, has fully 
answered the expectations of its promoters. Lord Palmerston, and John Fleming, 
Esq., each set apart some acres of good land, conveniently situate near the town, 
which was let, at a moderate rent, to deserving labourers, in parcels of a quarter of 
an acre. The cultivation of this land has fully occupied the leisure hours of the 
renters and their families, who have now a profitable return for their labour, being 
enabled, after payment of rents and taxes, and keeping back a winter’s stock for 
themselves, to bring a quantity of potatoes and vegetables to market. On Monday 
last all the allotment tenants of Lord Palmerston attended at Broadlands farm to 
pay their rent, and, as a reward for their good conduct during the year, they were 
regaled with a good dinner of roast beef, plum pudding, and strong beer, which was 
served at the Fox public house, adjoining the ground. The conduct of the poor 
men was very orderly, and they departed highly pleased and gratified with his 
Lordship’s liberality. 

NORFOLK, 


There has been recently dredged up at Thorpe, by the machine in the employ of 
the Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation Company, an ancient sword, which, from 
its scimitar-like form and general character, has excited some curiosity and interest. 
Its entire length is three feet, two inches: its blade, of steel, though much cor- 
roded, is still very elastic, and in its broadest part two inches and a quarter. On 
each side, a few inches above the guard, is a rude inlaying of red gold, to represent 
a coronet of three points. The guard is slightly curved, and the extremities 
pierced with a quatrefoil. The grip appears to have been covered with some sub- 
stance, which was lost on its removal from the bed of the river, as the metal in 
that part is very perfect. The pommel, of brass, is round, with the’sides flattened, 
upon which is rudely engraved the figure of a monster with human face, and the 
body of a beast. Around this, on each side, is a similar figure, whose tail is covered 
with foliage. It appears, from Strutt and Meyrick, that scimitars were introduced 
as regular military weapons in the reigns of the first and second Edwards. There 
is no clue, however, in the local histories whereby we might assign a period to its 
being lost in the river, unless it was in the year 1277, when King Edward, accord- 
ing to Stow, quoted by Gurdon, in his ** History of Norwich Castle,’’ made a mili- 
tary progress through Suffolk and Norfolk, and kept his Easter at Norwich. This 
ancient weapon has been presented to the Norwich Museum by the Directors of 
the Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation. 


SOMERSET. 


Bath Abbey Church—The workmen in their excavations on the north side have 
discovered further remains of the ancient fabric, on whose site the church was 
erected. Among these relics are some pavements of the basement of the old 
building in good preservation. A portion of these relics will be kept permanently 
open to public view, by which some idea may be afforded to antiquaries of the ex- 
tent of the building and the character of its architecture. 


WALES, 


A cave is said to have been discovered within the Nash Rocks, near Presteign, 
in Radnorshire, on the estate of the Earl of Oxford, and at an elevation of some 
hundreds of feet from the plain. The descent from the entrance is 20 feet; the 
roof, full 30. The dimensions may be 300 feet in circumference, but the immense 
size and number of pillars render it impossible for the eye to ascertain the exact 
admeasurements. This natural curiosity consists in the petrified pillars, which 
appear to have been formed by dripping from the ceiling or roof. From the length 
of time Nature has been performing her work, many of them at least are six feet 
round at the top. They reach to the floor, and have become perfect pillars of stone, 
appearing like inverted cones; others are like icicles, or, in common terms, eaves 
droppings. The rocks are situated between the Hill Garraway mountains, near 
the river Enwell, where the remains of the ever-memorable Sir Samuel Romilly 
are deposited in the family vault of his late relative, Colonel Foley. It was there, 
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in the midst of cataracts and wildest picturesque scenery, that this great lawyer 
and legislator rested from the fatigues of his profession. 


SCOTLAND. 

Elgin Cathedral.—In consequence of the important discovery of four steps to the 
grand west entrance, which has been hid for ages past by rubbish, the Exchequer 
most readily ordered an excavation of the present approach, and a flight of stone 
steps to bring the visiter at once to the new level. The effect thus produced, by 
restoring to its original and just proportion this magnificent entrance, which has 
ever been an object of admiration to architects, artists, and all persons of taste from 
every part of the island, will be exceedingly striking. The directions of the King’s 
architect for this purpose are now in progress of completion.—E/gin Courier. 

IRELAND. 

Cemetery.—An extensive cemetery is about to be established beyond the limits of 
the city, The state of the churchyards in Dublin is frightful. But a few days 
since, we were informed by a clergyman, that a body was interred, if indeed that 
can be said, in one of the most populous neighbourhoods, not two feet from the 
surface. ‘This is an outrage upon common decency, both towards the dead and the 
living, that calls for correction. A cemetery removed from the crowded dwellings of 
the living, and the noisy and busy scenes of life, if laid out with taste, and ona 
proper site, will become an object of interest and fond regard, and we cordially join 
in the anticipation of the Committee that it will have a moral and useful in- 
fluence.—Dublin Evening Post. 


Discovery of a Coal Mine in the Queen’s County.—We have been informed that a 
coal mine has lately been discovered on that part of the estate of Sir Kdward Walsh, 
Bart. called the “ Rushes,” in the Queen's County. If this mine should turn out 
to be productive, we understand it is the intention of the worthy Baronet to open 
several shafts without delay, which will give employment to a great number of the 
poor of that neighbourhood. Sir Edward Walsh is an excellent landlord, and one of 
those really patriotic Irish gentlemen who reside at home, and by the extent of the 
improvements on his estate, diffuses the blessings of comfort and happiness among 
the poorer classes. — Carlow Sentinel. 


The potato crop will this year fall short by at least one-third of the usual ave- 
rage. This failure of the food of the peasantry of this country may possibly lead 
to another appeal to the charitable feelings of the British public ; and the anoma- 
lous spectacle may be exhibited of a peasantry begging for the means of subsistence 
with one hand, whilst with the other they are straining to raise a princely income 
for an individual who would almost seem to feed upon their discontent. 


The Board of Education in Dublin, up to the 16th of August, 1833, received 911 
applications for aid to schools now existing, and 259 solicitations for aid to esta- 
blish new schools, making a total of 1,170. They have complied with 573 
applications in behalf of existing schools, and 142 for the founding new schools. 
The books and tracts employed in the schools in separate religious instruction, with 
the approbation of the members of the Board, who are of the same religious per- 
suasion as the children for whose use they are intended, are thus enumerated :— 
For Protestant children—Bible, authorized version ; New Testament, ditto; Church 
Catechism, ditto; the Chureh Liturgy; Confession of Faith of the Church of Scot- 
land; Larger and Shorter Catechism of the Church of Scotland. For Roman 
Catholic children—Douay Testament; Reeve’s History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; Gahan's ditto; Morality of the Bible; Gother on the Epistles and Gospels ; 
Dr. Doyle’s Catechism ; Reilly’s ditto; Henry's Historical ditto; Butler’s General 
ditto; Catholic Christian Instructed; Gobbinet’s Instruction to Youth; Think 
Well On't; Chalmer’s Meditations ; Imitations of Christ. 


Rail Roads.—The Stockton and Darlington Railway shares, costing 106/. 13s. 4d. 
are at 297/. 10s. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway shares, costing 100/. are at 
210/. The Liverpool and Manchester shares, costing 25/. are at 52/. The Liver- 
pool and Birmingham shares, on which 10/. have been paid, are selling at 117. 10s. 
The London and Birmingham shares, on which 5/. have been paid, are selling at 
7/. 10s. The two latter are only in progress. 


Midland Counties Raidway.—The provisional committees which had been ap- 
pointed at the towns of Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby, in furtherance of the 
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objects of this important undertaking, have held a meeting at Loughborough, for 
the purpose of considering and maturing the plan to be laid before the public. The 
result is, that a prospectus will be published fur the establishment of a grand line of 
railway, for travelling and the carriage of all kinds of merchandise, from Derby, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, to a point of junction with the Birmingham and Lon- 
don railways, including a branch from the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire col- 
lieries. 

The facility in transmitting cattle of all descriptions from the east coast of Scot- 
land to the London market has caused thousands of acres of arable land to be ap- 
propriated exclusively to grazing. The graziers are in high spirits, and are stocking 
their farms and rearing cattle for the London market, where Scottish beasts are in 
great request, and bring remunerating prices. Before the introduction of the cattle- 
carrving steamers, the cattle from Scotland had to travel from the most remote parts 
of the Highlands to the interior of England and of the metropolis; and besides the 
expense of time, feeding, and attendance, the animals fell off considerably, and were not 
in proper condition when they arrived at,their place of destination, By the steamers 
the cattle are only about 48 hours on the passage to London, and are landed in 
excellent condition. Ham curers are suffering severely from the best of bullocks 
being bought up for the English market, and the consequent scarcity of prime 
rumps forcuring. The attention of the graziers to the rearing of stock, to meet 
the increased and still increasing demand, will in a year or two, we trust, enable 
them to supply the English and the home market. In the mean time rump hams 
that formerly sold wholesale at 54d. or Gd. per Ib. cannot now be supplied at less 
than 64d., and scarce. Last winter the price was the same, and will continue so 
until the number of cattle raised is equal to the demand. 


Education Returns.—In pursuance of an address of the House of Commons to 
his Majesty on this subject, Lord Melbourne has addressed a circular to the over- 
seers of the poor of every parish or place in England, requesting satisfactory 
answers to the following questions :—A return of the number of schools in each 
town, parish, or chapelry, or extra-parochial place; which return, after stating the 
amount of the population of the said town or place, according to the last census, 
shall specify—1l. Whether the said schools are infant, daily, or Sunday schools. 
2. Whether they are confined, either nominally or virtually, to the use of children 
of the Established Church, or of any other religious denomination. 3. Whether 
they are endowed or unendowed, 4. By what funds they are supported, if unen- 
dowed, whether by payments from the scholars or otherwise. 5, The number and 
sexes of the scholars in each school. 6. The age at which the children generally 
enter, and at which they generally quit school. 7. The salaries and other emolu- 
ments allowed to the masters and mistresses in each school. And shall also distin- 
guish—8. Those schools which have been established or revived since 1818; and 
9. Those schools to which a lending library is attached. 


SHERIFFS FOR ENGLAND. 
(From the London Gazette.) 

The names of those who were nominated for Sheriffs by the Lords of the Council, 
at the Exchequer, on the morrow of St. Martin, in the fourth year of the reign 
of King William IV., and in the year of our Lord 1833. 

Bedfordshire—Charles James Metcalf, of 


of Stetchworth, Esq.; Francis Charles James 


Roxton, Esq.; Joseph Morris, of Ampthill, 
Esq.; William Astell, of Everton, Esq. 

Berkshire—Charles Archer Houblon, of 
Welford-park, Esq.; Bartholomew Wrough- 
ton, of Woolley-park, Esq.; Philip Pusey, of 
pusey, Esq. 

Buckinghamshire—Sir John Chetwode, of 
Chetwode, Bart. ; George Simon Harcourt, of 
Ankerwyke-house, Esq.; Sir William Law- 
rance Young, of Princes Risborough, Bart. 

Cambridgeshire and Hantingdonshire—K. 
Huddleston, of Sawston, Esq.; Richard Eaton, 


Pemberton, of Trumpington, Esq. 

Cheshire — Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, of 
Eaton, Esq.; William Astley, of Duckentield, 
Esq. ; Thos. Sw ettenham, of Swettenham, Esq 

Cornwall—Charles Prideaux Brune, of Place 
Padstowe, Esq.; John Buller, of Morval, Esq.; 
Thomas James Agar Robartes, of Llanhdyrock, 
Esq. 

Cumberland—Henry Howard, of Greystoke 
Castle, Ksq.; Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, of 
Hutton-hall, Bart.; Richard Ferguson, of 
Harker-lodge, Esq 
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Derbyshire—William Palmer Morewood, of 
Alfreton-hall, Esq.; Ashton Nicholas Every 
Mosley, of Congreve-hall, Esq. ; William 
Bache Thornhill, of Stanton, Esa. 

Devonshire—Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, 
of Peamore, Esq 
for Abbey, Esq.; Edmund Pollexfen Bastard, 

Kitley, Esq. 

Dorsetshire—John Samuel Wanley 
bridge Erle Drax, of Charborough, Esq. ; 
Edward Doughty, of Upton, Esq.; Sir Henry 
Digby, of Mintun Magnor, Knt 

Essex — John Round, of Danbury-park, 
Esq.; Thomas William Branston, of Skreens, 
Esq.; George William Gent, of Mostyn-park, 
Steepl!e Bumpstead, Esq. 


Saw- 


Gloucestershire — Josiah Gist, of Worm. 
Harry Edmund Waller, 
of Farmington, Esq.; Michael Hicks Hicks 
Beach, of Williamstrip, Esq. 

Herefordshire—Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
of Goodrich-court, Knt.; John Bleeke Lye, 
of Hereford, Esq.; Richard Webb, of Don- 
nington-hall, Esq. 

Hertfordshire—William Robert Phillimore, 
of Newbury, Esq.; Levi Ames, of Wheat- 
hampstead, Esq.; William Robert Baker, of 
Bayfordbury, Esq 

Kent—George Stone, of Chislehurst, Esq. ; 
John Ward, of Holwood, Esq.; Sir Edward 
Cholmley Deering, of Surenden, Bart. 

Neville, of Holt, 
Rollestone, Esq. ; 
Cold Overton, 


ington Grange, Esq 


Leicestershire— Charles 
Esq.; Henry Greene, of 
Thomas Frewen Turner, of 
Esq. 

Lincolnshire—Charles Keightley Tunnard, 
of Frampton, Esq. ; Christopher Turner, of 
Stoke, Esq.; Thomas Earle Welby, of Al- 
lington-hall, Esq. 

Monmouthshire—-John Buckle, of Mathern, 
Esq.; George Rooke, of Liandogo, Esq. ; 
Charles Marriott, of Dixton, Esq. 

Norfolk — Robert Marsham, of Stratton 
Strawless, Esq. ; Anthony Hammond, of West- 
acre, Esq.; Hudson Keswick- 
hall, Esq. 

Northamptonshire — William Wood, of 
Brixworth, Esq. ; Lewis Loyd, of Overstone, 
Esq.; William Harris, of Wootton, Esq. 


Gurney, of 


Northumberland — William 
Roddam, Fsq.; Bertram Mitford, of Mitford 
castle, Esq. ; Thomas Riddell, of Felton-park, 
Esq. 


Henry George Cary, of 


Roddam, of 


Sheriffs for England. 


Nottinghamshire — Slingsby Duncombe, of 
Langford, Esq.; Henry Saville Foljambe, of 
East Retford, Esq. ; George Walker, of East. 
wood, Esq. 

Oxfordshire — William Francis Lowndes 
Stone, of Brightwell-house, Esq.; John Fane, 
of Wormsley, Esq.; Thomas Stonor, of 
Stonor, Esq 

Rutlandshire— Edward Watson Smyth, of 
Gunthorpe, Esq.; Godfrey Kemp, of Belton, 
Esq. ; Samuel Stokes, of Cadecott, Esq. 

Shropshire — George Jonathan Scott, of 
Betton, Esq.; the Hon. Henry Wentworth 
Powys, of Berwick-house; Sir Ferdinand 
Richard Acton, of Aldenham, Bart. 

Somersetshire — Francis Popham, of West 
Bagborough, Esq.; William Manning Dod 
ington, of Horsington, Esq. ; Thomas Leir, of 
Weston, Esq. 

Staffordshire—Hugh Henshall Williamson, 
of Greenway Bank, Esq.; Thomas Hawe 
Parker, of Park Hall, Esq.; Edward Monk- 
ton, of Somerford, Esq. 

County of Southampton — James Barlow 
Hoy, of Midanbury, Esq. ; Eyre Coote, of 
Weston Park, Esq. ; Henry Weyland Powell, 
of Lyndhurst, Esq. 

Suffolk—John Garden, of Redisham, Esq. ; 
Robert Sayer, of Sibton, Esq.; 
Henry Blake, of Langham, Bart. 


Sir James 


Surrey—George Thomas Nicholson, of Wa- 
verley Abbey, Esq.; James Broadwood, of 
Lyne House, Esq.; Charles Barclay, of Bury 
Hill, Esq. 

Sussex—Charles Dixon, of Stanstead Park, 
Esq.; the Hon. Robert Curzon, of Parham ; 
John Davies Gilbert, of Eastbourne, Esq. 

Warwickshire—Edmund Greswolde, of Mal- 
vern Hall, Esq. ; Francis Lyttleton Holyoake, 
of Studley Castle, Esq. ; Samuel Tertius Gal- 
ton, of Leamington Priors, Esq. 

Wiltshire—Thomas Bolton, of Brinkworth, 
Esq. ; Henry Seymour, of Knoyle, Esq. ; Wal- 
ter Long, of Chalcott House, Esq. 

Worcestershire—John Somerset Packing- 
ton, of Westwood, Esq.; Sir Edward Blount, 
of Morley Hall, Bart.; John Howard Gal- 
ton, of Hadsor House, Esq. 

Yorkshire—Henry Preston, of Moreby, Esq.; 
Richard Henry Roundell, of Gledstone, Esq. ; 
Sir Thomas Aston Clifford Constable, of Bur- 
ton Constable, Bart. 
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Adelplii Theatre, performances at, 110, 235, 
370, 511 

Amphitrite, convict-ship, lost, 212, 347 

Amulet, the, 362 

Annuals, noticed, 360 

Anonymous in Periodicals, on the, 2 

Arabian Nights, dangerous doctrines of, 89 

Arabian, the, a sketch from Nature, 94 

Arctic Land Expedition, 515 

Army, British, in 1833, return of, 239 

Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 506 

Artists, British, winter exhibition of, 365 

Arts, Fine. See Fine Arts 

—— Useful. See Useful Arts 

Aunts, my Two, 297 

Aurungzebe, a Tale of Alraschid, noticed, 358 

Ayre, Dr., on the treatment of the cholera, 
357 


Bank Charter Bill, debates ou, 246, 248 

Bank of England, profits of, 238 

Bankrupts, 115, 244, 380, 526 

Bartleman, the singer, 184 

Bayly, T. H., Esq., poetry by, 64, 142, 276, 
300, 423 


Beer, to prevent it from becoming acetous, 
242 

Belgium, steam-carriage in, 372 

Berri, Duchess of, in La Vendée, 354 

Beulah Spa, quality of the waters of, 496 

Killington, Mrs., her rich voice, 185, 455 

Bills, private, 400 

Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Per- 
sons lately Deceased—William Wilber- 
force, Esq., 97 ; John Heriot, Esq., id. ; 
N. G. Clarke, Esq., K.C., 16.; Sir Harry 
Goodricke, Bart., 225; Sir John Steven- 
son, 16.; Hannah More, 226; Ferdinand 
VIL, King of Spain, 387; Rammvobun 
Roy, 388; Richard Heber, Esq., 391 ; 
Mr. George Robson, 394; Admiral Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B., 530 

Biometer, the, or Moral Watch, noticed, 498 

Birmingham Steam-Carriage, 399 

Blessington, Countess of, her Conversations 
with Lord Byron, No. X., 33; No. XI., 413 

Bonnet, the last summer one, 300 

Book of Beauty for 1834, illustrations to it, 
507 

Bourrienne, M. de, madness of, 87 

Boyne, wreck of the, 371 

Braham, his merits as a singer, 187 

Bray, Mrs., her novels noticed, 502 

Breton’s Excursions in New South Wales, 
&e., noticed, 502 

Bristol and British Channels, communication 
between, 254 

Bristol and London Railway, 127 

British Constitution, remarks on the, 406_ 
Dec.—vOl., XXXIX, NO, CLV! 


Brookes, Mr., re-opening of his school of 
anatomy, 398 

Bulwer, Mr., his England and the English 
noticed, 2; the work reviewed, 206 

Byron, Lord, Journal of Conversations with, 


33, 413 


Calcutta, hurricane at, 383 

Campbell, Byron’s opinion of his works, 36 

Canada, state of affairs in, 528 

Carmichael, Mrs., her Domestic Manners, 
&c. of the White, Coloured, and Negro Po- 
pulation of the West Indies, &c. noticed, 102 

Carrvorrea, Roman antiquities discovered at, 
126 

Castle, Thomas, his Synopsis of Systematic 
Botany, 359 ; 

Catalani, Madame, her splendid voice, 456 

Cave, curious, described, 255 

Celebrity, thirst for, 417 

Chess, on the game of, 22 

Church, the established, 370 

City of the Clyde, the, 160 

Clarke, N. G., Esq., some account of, 97 

Clover, crimson, cultivation of, 241 

Colonies, state of the, 123, 250, 383, 528 

Comic Offering, the, 362 

Commentary, Monthly, 86, 212, 340, 489 

Commercial and Money Market Report, 114, 
244, 381, 527 

Commons, House of, proceedings in, 118,248 

Conversations with Lord Byron, 33, 413 

Cookery, science of, in France, 404 

Cooper’s “ Headsman,” noticed, 229 

© Corn-Law Rhymes,’ Elegy by the Author 
of, 431 

Corporations, medical, 89 

Covent-Garden Theatre, 
367, 508 

Critical Notices of 
227, 353, 496 

Criticism, literary, 3 

Crowe, E. E., Esq., his Lives of the most 
Eminent Foreign Statesmen, noticed, 233 

Culinary uteusils, improvements in, 525 

Cumberland, Duke and Duchess of, leave 
town for Berlin, 218 

Curates of ireland, 65 


performances at, 


New Publications, 98, 


Dante, to the Portrait of, 180 

D'Arcy, Henry, Esq., his letter to Charles 
Vernon, Esq., 160 

Davenant, Sir Wm., patent granted to, 259 

Deaths, 124, 251, 394, 531 

December Pastoral, 423 

Dermoncourt, General, work by, 354 

D' Haussez, Baron, his views of English so- 
ciety, 403 

Dick Doletul, a sketch from Nature, 18 


” 
a N 
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Dirge at Sea, 410 
Divorcée Dévote, 25 
Drama, the, 109, 234, 367, 508 
Drawing-room Scrap-book, 363 

Drummond, his poems noticed, 105 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 367,509 


East Indies, accounts from, 383 

Echo Song, 411 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, noticed, 499 

Editorial Autocracy, 90 

Egyptian Antiquities, 372 

Elegy, by the Author of “ 
Rhymes,” 431 

Ely’s Winter Lectures, noticed, 104 

Emigration, papers relative to, 110, 385 

Engines, locomotive, 253 

England and the English, by the author of 
Pelham, remarks on, 2; the work re- 
viewed, 206 

2nglish, French Libels on the, 402 

ive, by the late Henry Neele, 452 

Exposition of the False Medium and Bar- 
riers excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public, 497 


Corn-Law 


‘actory, the, 17 

‘ar away, 4} 1 

‘ashion, caprice of, 213 

Female Convict-ship, the, 276 

Ferdinand VII., sketch of, 324; his death, 

386 ; biographical memoir of, 387 

Fine Arts, 236, 365, 506 
First of September, the, 52 
Flattery, danger of, 42 

Flowers and Plants, preserved, 517 
Ford, Dr., his Zenobia, a drama, noticed, 107 
Foreign States, affairs of, 123,251, 386 


Varieties, See Varieties, Foreign 
Forget Me Not, noticed, 361 
France, national education in, 519 
French Libels on the English, 402 
Friendships, habit of disclaiming, 418 
Friendship’s Offering, noticed, 361 
Funds, state of, 115, 245, 382, 528 


Gaieties, autumnal, 491 

Gallery, national, design for, 215 

Galt, John, his Autobiography, reviewed, 227 

Garden pots, improved, 242 

Gardens, how to lay them out, 521 

Geographical Society, meeting of, 512 

George, Prince, affliction of, 218 

Godoy, sketch of, 325 

Goodricke, Sir Harry, Bart., some account 
of, 225 

Government, the, and the Trades’ Unions, 475 

Grattan, Mr., his acquaintance with the late 
Edmund Kean, 7, 143 

Great Britain, financial state of, 288, 446 

-—-— in 1833, by Baron D’ Haussez, 

404 

——---- state of affairs in, 116, 246, 382 

Greece, affairs of, 123 

Greek Anthology, translations from, 151 

Greenwich Observatory, 238 


Harrison, tae singer, his merits, 152 


Index. 


Haymarket Theatre, the, performances at, 
110, 234, 368,510 
Headsman, by Cooper, reviewed, 229 
Health, blessing of, 413 
Heber, Richard, Esq., biographical sketch 
of, 391 
Heiress, a novel, noticed, 357 
Hemans, Mrs., lines to, 93 
————— poetry by, 410 
Heriot, John, Esq., some account of, 97 
Hero of Waterloo, 129 
Herschel, Sir John, his Treatise on Astrono- 
my, noticed, 230 
Hester Malpas, story of, 463 
Hidden literary treasure, 47 
House of Commons, proceedings in, 118, 248 
Lords, proceedings in, 116, 246 
Howitt’s Book of the Seasons, noticed, 360 
Hungerford Market, new, 219 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, edited by 
T. K. Hervey, Esq., 256 

Incendiarism, remarks on, 489 

Inhabitants of a Country Town, by Miss 
Mitford—No. I.,a Great Man in Retire- 
ment, 152; No. I1., Peter Jenkins the 
Poulterer, 278 

Ireland, curates of, 65; education in, 128 

Irish Tobacco, 400 

Irish newspapers, duty paid on, 255, 


Jones, Mrs. John, her Pic-Nic, 433 
Justice, dignity of, 96 
Juvenile Forget Me Not, 363 


Kay, Stephen, his Travels in Caffraria, no- 
ticed, 356 

Kean, Edmund, Mr, Grattan’s sketches of, 
his acquaintance with, 7, 143 

Kean, Mr., jun., narrow escape of, 220 

Keepsake for 1834, illustrations to it, 507 

Keightley, Mr., merits of his Mythology, 83 

Kemble, Miss, her approaching marriage, 344 

King’s College, lectures at, 513 

King’s Theatre, performances at the, 109 


Labourers, allotment of land to, 400 
Laird, the Ruined, 171, 301 
Landscape Album, 363 
Annual, the, 362 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, noticed, 230 
Library of Romance, noticed, 231 
Lion’s Mouth, the, 91, 352, 496 
Literary Report, 108, 234, 365, 505° 
Souvenir, noticed, 362 
Liverpool, commerce of, 398 
Lives of Eminent Sovereigns, noticed, 105 
London and Brighton Railway, 399 
and Greenwich Railway, 125 
Cattle Market and Abattoirs, 397 
health of the inhabitants of, 518 
improvements, 340 
, University of, 125 
Lonely Bird, the, 413 
Loudon, Mr., his Notes 
Country Seats, 375 
Love’s Alas! 352 


on Gardens and 





rono- 
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] yre and Flower, the, 412 


M a Robt., his Peasant's Posy, no- 
tie -ed , 103 ; 
Malibran, Madame, on the genius of, 86 
Malt-tax and its effects, 446 
Man, a Great one in Retirement, 152 
Mankind, Byron’s opinion of, 33 
Mann, Mr., his reaping machine, 374 
Marriages, 124, 251, 394, 531 
and departures, 342 
Martin, R. M., on the financial state of Great 
Britain, 288, 446 
Mary-le-bone Literary Institution, lecture at, 
514 
Mayo, Herbert, his Obse! vations on the Inju- 
ries and Diseases of the Rectum, 232 
Medical Corporations, 89 
Medico-Botanical Society, proceedingsof, 513 
Men and Books—A challenge aecepted, 79 ; 
Does Pheedrus deserve his reputation ? 80 ; 
his idle vauntings of himself in comparison 
with AEsop, 82; merits of Mr. Keightley’s 
Mythology, 83; Tales of Classic Lore, 85 
Merit, reward of, 96 
Mitford, Miss, her Inhabitants of a Country 
Town, 152, 278 
Moments of idleness, noticed, 503 
Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry, &c., no- 
tic ed, 98 
Monthly Commentary, 86, 212, 340, 489 
Digest of Occurrences, 116, 246, 
382, 528 
More, Hannah, biographieal account of, 226 
Murray, Mr., his Manual of Experiments il- 
lustrative ‘of Chemical Science, 107 
Museum of National Manufactures, 378 


Music, on the progress of, from the com- 


mencement of the present century, 181, 453 


My Travelling Acquaintance, by the author of 
“ Highways and By-Ways ’’—the Hero of 


Waterloo, 129; the Philosopher of the 
Odenwald, 266 


My Two Aunts, 297 


National Gallery of Practical Science, 

Navy, British, in 1833, return of, 239 

Neckcleths, black, explosion of, 489 

Neele, Henry, lines by, 452 

New Monthly Magazine, a few words from 
the Proprietor of the, 1 

New South Wales, accounts from, 384 

Newspapers, power of the, 408 

Nicholles, John, his work on the teeth, no- 
ticed, 233 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., her lines to Mrs. He- 
mans, 93 

Notes on Periodicals, 424 

Nova Scotia, accounts from, 384 

Nurse M‘Vourneen, noticed, 360 


O’Brien, J. T., Sermons by him, noticed, 501 

O’Connell, Mr., his complaint against the 
press, 119 

October, the month of, is bad, 142 

Ode to Mr. Wilkins, 255 

Odenwald, Philosopher of the, 266 


Old Bailey E xperie nee, noticed, 100 

Olympic Theatre, performances at, 511 

Oriental Annual, the, 363 

Owen, Mr., his Equitable Labour Exchange, 
130 


Paganini’s Fiddle, 166 
Pardoe, Miss, ber Traditions of Portt.¢al, 503 
Paris, suicides in, 373; ona residence at, 493 
Parliamentary Reporters, 91 
Pasta, M: addame, her vocal abilities, 460 
Patents, new, 242, 379,525 
Peel, Miss, portrait of, 367 
Periodicals, notes on, 424 

- on the anonymous in, 
Peter Jenkins the Poulterer, 278 
Pheedrus, does he deserve his reputation ? 80 ; 


his idle vauntings of himself in comparison 
with AZ sop, 82 

Philosopher of the Odenwald, 266 

Picken’s Traditionary Stories, noticed, 

Pic-Ni > Mrs. John Jones's, 133 

Picturesque Annual, the, 362 

Pilgrim’s Evening Song to the Evening Star, 
412 

Plagiarism, the order of the day, 426 

Plants, exotic, on the culture of, 112 

Plumstead, murder at, 492 

Poetry—The Factory, 17; Seasonable Dit- 
ties, by T. H. Bayly, Esq., 64, 142, 300, 
423; Sonnet, a Village Tombstone, 73; 
To Mrs . Hemeas. by the Hon. Mrs. E. 
Norten, 93; the Arabian, a sketch from 
Nature, 94: To Rosa, 95; Translations 
from the Greek Anthology, 151; To the 
Portrait of Dante, 180; the Female Con- 
vict Ship, by T. H.B ayly, Esq., 276; Ode 
to Mr. W ilkins, 285; Love’ s Alas! 352 ; 
Words for Melodies, by Mrs. Hemans, 410; 
Elegy by the Author of “ Corv-Law 
Rhymes,” 431; Eve, by the late Henry 
Neele, 452; Stanzas, by L. E. L., 487 

Poor, land allotted to the, 253 

Poor-rates, official return of the amount of, 
112 

Population returns, 372 

Portugal, affairs of, 123, 251,530 

Post-mortem Cogitations of the late Popular 
Mr. Smith, 74 

Prediction, the, noticed, 499 

Provincial Occurrences, 125, 252, 395, 531 


Pub lications, new, critical notices of, 98, 227, 


353, 496; list of, 108, 234, 364, 505 


Rail-roads, remarks on, 343 

Rammohun Roy, biographical sketch of, 388 
Reading and Writing 
Religion in women, 45 
Remains, ancient, 127 
Reporters, Parliamentary, 9 | 
Revenue, quarterly account ol 
Ritson, Joseph, his Correspone 
Robson, George, his 
Rodwell, Mr., tis proje 


of music, 495 


. instruction in, 55 


> 


Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, ilus 
tu it, 904 
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Roman remains, 363 

Rosa, lines to, 95 

Ross, Capt., return of, 348 ; his letter to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, 395 

Ruined Laird, the, 171, 301 

Rural Economy, 112, 241, 373, 521 

Rush, Richard, his Narrative of a Residence 
at the Court of London, 402 

Russia, affairs of, 124, 251 

Russian Finances, 112 

Rutter, Mr., his new method of producing 
heat, 113 


St. James’s Park, improvements in, 252 

Savage, Rev. Henry, character of, 67 

Sawyer, Admiral, biographical account of, 530 

Scott, Mr., his work on the Present State of 

t Portugal, 505 

Scott, Sir Walter, portrait of, 366 

Seasonable Ditties, by T. H. Bayly, Exq.— 
No. 1.,64; No. IL, 142; No. LIL, 300; 
No. 1V., 423 

September, the First of, by Sylvanus Swan- 
quill, Esq., 52; Don’t talk of, 64 

Shakspeare, Byron’s admiration of, 37 

Sheriffs for England, 535 

Sheppy, isle of, antique remains discovered 
in, 126 

Simon Techy, a character, 482 

Sister! since I met thee last, 410 

Smith, Mr., post-mortem cogitations of, 74 

Societies, proceedings of, 512; King’s Col- 
lege, 16. ; Geographical Society, ib.; Me- 
dico-Botanical Society, 513; Mary-le- 
bone Literary Institution, 514 

Sonnet; a Village Tombstone, 73 

Sounds, on the doctrine of, 438 

Spain, state of affairs in, 123, 386, 529 

the late king of, 324 

Stanzas, by L, E. L., 487 

Steam-carriages on Common Roads, 524 

Steam, progress of, 490 

Stephens, Miss, her merits as a singer, 190 

Stephenson, Rowland, fate of, 344 

Stevenson, Sir John, his death, 225 

Stowe, William, his Toxicological Chart, no- 
ticed, 231 

Strand Theatre, performances at, 369, 511 

Strickland, Agnes, her Historical Tales of 
Illustrious British Children, 232 

Sugar, raw, improved, 516 

Suicides, estimate of, 252 ; remarks on, 490 


Tales of Classic Lore, recommended, 85 

Tardy, the late Mr., 193. 

Taxation in 1832, 289 

Taxes, refusal to pay them, 348; amount of, 
518 


Index. 


Taxes, which destroy the morals of the peo- 
ple, or lessen their health, 448 

Telescope, gigantic, 419 

Theatres, metropolitan, chronological history 
of their origin and progress, 257 ; remarks 
on the two winter ones, 350 

Tom Cringle’s Log, noticed, 498 

Trade, new product in, 373 

Trades’ Unions, remarks on the, 477 

Translations from the Greek Anthology, 151 

Treasure, hidden literary, 47 

Trevelyan, a novel, noticed, 500 

Turner's Annual Tour, illustrations to it, 508 


United States, cotton manufacture of, 372 

Ural Mountains, productiveness of the mines 
in the, 518 

Useful Arts, 113, 242, 377, 522 

Usher, Mr., his translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon, 504 

Uwins, Dr., his Treatise on the Disorders of 
the Brain and Nervous System, noticed, 
353 


Vaccine Board, report on the subject of, 517 
Van Dieman’s Land, accounts from, 385, 529 
Varieties, Domestic, 110, 238, 370, 515 
, Foreign, 112, 240, 372, 518 
Vegetation, observations on, 373 
Vernon, Charles, Esq., letter of Henry 
D’Arcy, Esq. to, 160 
Victoria Theatre, performances at, 109, 234, 
369, 511 
Village Tombstone, 73 


Wakefield Education Return, 400 

Waldemar, romance of, noticed, 251 

Walk and a Dinner, 334 

Wallis’s Select Passages from the Georgics 
of Virgil and the Pharsalia of Lucan, no- 
ticed, 501 

Watering-places, remarks on, 345 

Waterloo, the hero of, 129 

West Indies, accounts from, 123, 250, 529 

Whewell, W., his address delivered in the 
Senate-house in Cambridge, 104 

Whigs, difficulties of the, 475 

Wiffen, J. H., his Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Russell, noticed, 99 

Wilberforce, Wm., Esq.,some account of, 97 

Wilkins, Mr., his design for a national gal- 
lery, 215; ode to, 285 

William IV., his address to Parliament, 247 

Witty’s Improved Stoves, 377 

Woman, on describing, 33 

Women, the most unfortunate of, 313 

Words for Melodies, 410 
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